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FEDERATED CLUBS | 
LIST PLANS FOR 
CONVENTION 


Programs Will Stress Ameri- 
can Music at Biennial Meeting 
of National Group in Balti- 
more—Contest Winners to Ap- 
pear 





Chorus to Make Debut 





Baltimore Symphony to Be 
Conducted by Barlow—QJosef 
and Rosina Lhevinne, Zimbalist 
and Marjorie Lawrence Will 
Be Heard as Soloists 


N attendance variously estimated at 

from 6,000 to 10,000 will marke the 
twenty-first biennial convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs in 
Baltimore from May 16 through 23. 
[he program will place a decided em 
phasis upon American artists and Amer 
ican composers. 

Several phases of this program will 
be unique in music clubs history. It 
will feature six winners or finalists 
in Young Artists Contests of previous 
years, the largest number ever pre- 
sented on a single biennial program. It 
will mark the debut of a chorus of 
nationwide character, numbering ‘ap 
proximately 1,000 and limited in mem- 
bership only because of limitation of 
the size of the auditorium in which it 
will appear; and of a nationwide jun 
ior chorus of several hundred mem- 
bers; also by the presentation of an 
\merican composers program arranged 


by Dr. Howard Hanson, director of 
the Eastman School of Music, which 
will bring to national attention many 


noteworthy American compositions. 


Soloists Announced 
Well known artists appearing will 
be Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, who are 
this year celebrating their fortieth an- 
niversary as duo pianists; Efrem Zim- 
.Conpunet on — 4) 
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PHILHARMONIC LISTS 


Enesco, Prokofieff and Stoessel 
to Assist John Barbirolli 
During Next Season 
The Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
New York revealed on April 4 that 
three guest conductors will appear with 
the orchestra next season, in addition to 
the permanent conductor, John Bar- 
birolli, They are Georges Enesco, 

Serge Prokofieff and Albert Stoessel. 
Mr. Enesco will appear for two weeks 

it the concerts of Dec. 28, 29 and 31, 

ind ot Jan. 4, 5, 6 and 7. This will be 


his fourth consecutive year as guest 
‘onductor. 
Mr Prokofieff, Soviet composer, 


anist and conductor, will appear for 
me week late in February. He came 
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| Winners of Metropolitan Air Auditions 
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Wide World Photo 


Annamary Dickey and Mack Harrell, Metropolitan Radio Audition Winners, Receive Medallions 
and Checks from H. D. Whittlesey, First Vice-president of the Sherwin-Williams Company 
Left), as Edward Johnson, General Manager of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Looks On 


A NBABAS* DICKEY, soprano, 
and Mack Harrell, baritone, were 
named winners of the fourth series of 
Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the 
Air on April 2. In addition to contracts 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
the singers were awarded checks for 
$1,000 and silver medaallions. In sup- 
plement to these principal awards, two 
others went to Winifred Heidt of De- 
troit and Jean Merrill, of Everett, 
Wash., who received optional contracts 
and fellowships of $500 each. 

The awards, which were the climax 
of a twenty-six weeks’ search, were 
made before a studio audience of the 
NBC coast-to-coast network at Radio 
City. Edward Johnson, general man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 


tu 


GUEST CONDUCTORS 


for the first time to America in 1917 
and has made many tours since. He has 
conducted the Boston, Chicago, Cleve- 


land, St. Louis, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Denver orchestras 
As a composer he is well known, and he 
is at present composing an opera upon 
a modern subject. 

Mr. Stoessel, an American, is con 
ductor of the Oratorio Society of New 
York, has directed the Chautauqua As 
sociation since 1929 and has been head 
of the opera and orchestra departments 


of the Juilliard Graduate School since 
1927. He has conducted at the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Music Festival since 


1925 and has composed works in many 
forms. 

The Philharmonic-Symphony will be 
gin its ninety-eighth vear on Oct. 12 


H. D. Whittlese firs president 
of the Sherwin-Williams Company, 
sponsor of the annual auditions, pre 


sented the checks i med 
Dickey is an ative of Decatur, Ill., and 


has studied at Chautauqua and at the 
Juilliard School of Music. She has a 
peared with the Cincinnati Opera 
pany, with tl S I Municipa 
Opera Company and in operas produced 
at the Juilliard School in New York 
Mr. Harrel, a native of Greenville, Tex 
has toured Europe and gave his first 
New York recital at Town Hall last 
October He has appeared with the 


Boston Symphony and was soloist at a 
children’s concert of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony 


NEW OPERA SEASON 
SCHEDULED FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Fifteen Performances for City 
and Seven Out of Town Are 
Planned by Gaetano Merola— 
Partial Repertoire Listed 





Guild Holds Luncheon 


Flagstad, Lawrence, Melchior, 
Pons, Tibbett, Meisle, Mar- 
tinelli, Bonelli and Huehn to 
Return—Leinsdorf and Mac- 


Arthur to Conduct 

. ve : SAN FRANCISCO, April 2. 
( ONCURRENTLY with a visit from 

“ Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon and a 
luncheon staged in her honor by the San 
Francisco Opera Guild, Gaetano Merola 
made known plans for the next season. 

Che season will start Oct. 13 and in- 
fifteen local performances, and 
seven out-of-town—five in Los Angeles 

i each in Sacramento and Pasa 


clu les 


ind one 
| 


dena. 
Kirsten 


linde in 


Flagstad will sing 
“Die Walkire’ to Marjorie 
Lawrence’s Briinnhilde, and in ‘Fidelio’, 
both with Erich Leinsdorf as conductor, 
and as Isolde with Melchior as Tristan, 
with Edwin MacArthur as conductor. 
Herbert Graf will return as stage di- 
rector for the German repertoire which 
will have, in addition to the singers 


Sieg- 


ulready named, Julius Huehn, Fred 

Destal, Hertha Glatz and Kathryn 

Meisk 
For the Italian repertoire, consisting 


f ‘Rigoletto’, ‘Falstaff’, 
Barber of Seville’, ‘ 


“Trovatore’, 
Tosca’, ‘Otello’, and 
Madam Butterfly’, and the French, con 
sisting of ‘Samson and Delilah’ and 
‘Manon’, Mr. Merola will present Mar- 


tinelli, Lily Pons, Lawrence Tibbett, 
Ebe Stignani, Richard Bonelli, Mafalda 
Favero, and Salvatore Baccaloni, and 


in addition introduce Maria Caniglia 
and Nino Martini to local opera audi- 
ences. Marjory M. FIsHEer 
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ALLEN RESIGNS AS PHILADELPHIA MANAGER 


Orchestra Executive to Leave at 
End of Season—First ’Cel- 
list Dismissed 


PHILADELPHIA, April 5 The resig 
nation f Alfred Reginal Allen as 
manage t Philad Orchestra 
was made known here on March 30, and 
was accepted by the board of directors 
it a meeting the foll wing lav The 
thirty-four-vear-old former advertising 
executive is said to have taken 
tion as a result of differences with Or- 
ville H. Bullitt, president of the Or 
che stra Associati T 

No successor had been appointed 
the time of writin M ex 
jlained +} it he smitencled ‘ take 
heeiness activities in New York next 


fall. His resignation will become ef- 


fective at the close of the regular or 
chestra season. 

Almost simultaneously with Mr. 
Allen’s resignation, but said to have 
no connection with it, came the news 
of the dismissal of Isidore Gussikoff, 


first ‘cellist of the orchestra, by Eugene 
Ormandy, musical director, at a rehear- 
sal on Feb. 7. 


Other Players Resign 


Mr. Ormandy was later quoted as 
harging the ‘cellist with neglect of 
duty, insubordination and unprofessional 
-onduct at rehearsals and concerts. 

lhe resignation of two other players, 
Louis Gabowitz, first violinist, and 
\lbert Godlis, assistant first trombonist, 

Iso announced at the time, 


same 
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Composers Win Guggenheim Awards 





Anis Fuleihan Paul Creston 


HE John Simon Guggenheim Me- 

morial Foundation made known on 
March 27 the grant of sixty-nine fel- 
lowships, with awards of funds total- 
ling $150,000. The recipients of the fel- 
lowships include’ four composers and 
one writer on musical subjects and were 
chosen in the Foundation’s fifteenth an- 
nual nation-wide competition from 
among more than 1000 applicants. The 
committee of selection judged that those 
applicants chosen for awards give most 
promise of adding to the “scholarly and 
artistic power” of this country, in the 
words of former United States Senator 
and Mrs. Simon Guggenheim, who in 
1925 established the Foundation in 
memory of a son and who have given 
the Foundation all its endowment. The 
stipends are usually $2,500 a year. 


Five Recipients in Field of Music 


The composers receiving fellowships 
are: 

Anis Fuleihan, an employee of the 
music store of G. Schirmer, Inc., in 
New York City, who has been granted a 
fellowship to give him a year entirely 
for musical composition. Mr. Fulei- 
han’s works have been played by the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
the Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, De- 
troit, St. Louis and other major Ameri- 
can orchestras : 

Ernst Bacon, professor of music at 


trepenaetianay seoneerett 


Ernst Bacon 


William Schumann 


Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C.: 

William Schumann, composer and di- 
rector of the chorus of Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, N. Y. His Second 
Symphony was played recently by the 
Boston Symphony under Serge Kousse- 
vitzky ; 

Paul Creston, composer and organist 
of St. Malachy’s Church in New York. 

Robert Donaldson Darrell of the 
Gramophone Shop in New York, has 
been granted a fellowship to give him 
leisure in which to write a book for the 
layman giving a new approach to mu- 
sical experience by the use of the pho- 
nograph, radio and sound film. Mr. 
Darrell is the author of the The Gramo- 
phone Shop Encyclopedia of Recorded 
Music. 

The Guggenheim Fellowships are 
granted to scholars and artists who by 
their previous work have shown them- 
selves to be persons of unusual ability. 
Men and women, married and unmar- 
ried, of all races and creeds who are 
citizens or permanent residents of the 
United States, are eligible on equal 
terms. The Fellows are usually of ages 
between twenty-five and forty years 
This year their average age is thirty- 
six. They may work anywhere in the 
world where their work can best be 
done. Forty-three of the Fellows just 
appointed intend to work abroad in 
whole or in part 


Plans Announced for Music Clubs Biennial 
(Continued from page 3) 


balist, violinist, and Marjorie Law- 
rence, Metropolitan Opera soprano. 

The finalists and winners in previous 
music clubs contests who are to be heard 
are Alexander Gray, baritone, formerly 
of the Chicago Opera Company, final- 
ist in 1915; Florence Frantz, pianist, 
winner in 1929; Maryl Gordon Ledger- 
wood, contralto, finalist in 1931; Hazel 
Hallett, pianist, winner in 1927; Philip 
Frank, violinist, winner in 1929; and 
Robert Weede, Baltimore-born baritone, 
now with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, finalist in 1927. 

Mr. Weede will appear as soloist on 
the program of Tuesday evening, May 
16, which will mark the celebration of 
Baltimore Night. The Baltimore Sym- 
phony will play under Howard Barlow, 
conductor of the Columbia Symphony, 
and the Baltimore Music Club Wo- 
men’s Chorus, will sing a choral ar- 
rangement of Edgard Allan Poe’s poem, 
‘The Conqueror Worm’ by Franz C. 
Bornschein, Baltimore composer. 

The featured artist on the afternoon 
program will be Hazel Hallett, pianist, 
and the groups appearing will be the 
Augustana College Choir of Sioux 
Falls, S. D.; the Tippecanoe Home Eco- 
nomics Chorus of Lafayette, Ind.; the 
Baltimore and Ohio Women’s Music 
Club Chorus and the Raleigh, N. C., 
String Quartet. 

Musical events of Wednesday, May 


17, will include an afternoon concert 
by Philip Frank, violinist, the Sover- 
eign Singers of Joplin, Mo., a wo- 
man’s chorus; the Musical Arts mixed 
chorus of Easton, Pa., the Octave Club 
women’s chorus of Norristown, Pa., and 
duo-pianists from the Atlanta Music 
Club; and an evening recital by the 
Lhevinnes. 


Erb to Conduct Chorus 


Appearing on the afternoon program 
of Thursday, May 18, will be the Tues- 
day Music Club String Ensemble from 
Pittsburgh, the Tuesday Music Club 
Choral of Pittsburgh, the Orpheus Club, 
men’s chorus of Salt Lake City; the 
Women’s Choral Society of New 
Haven, the Birmingham Music Club 
Chorus and Mary Gordon Ledger- 
wood, contralto. That evening the na- 
tional massed chorus will make its debut 
under the baton of Dr. John Warren 
Erb of New York City, with Efrem 
Zimbalist as soloist. 

On Friday afternoon, May 19, the 
American Composers’ program under 
Dr. Howard Hanson will be presented 
by the Gordon String Quartet and a 
recital will be given by Marjorie Law- 
rence in the evening. 

Saturday will be Junior Day with 
junior groups from practically all sec- 
tions of the country appearing On 
Sunday, May 21, an afternoon program 


will be given by the Cleveland Wo- 
men’s Orchestra, the A Cappella Choir 
of Hagerstown, Md. and Florence 
Frantz, pianist, and in the evening a 
sacred music festival, directed by Dr. 
H. Augustine Smith, noted choir and 


pageant leader, will be presented. Mon- 
day, May 22, will be observed as Stu- 
dent Day with various college glee clubs 
and instrumental groups participating. 
In the evening the finals of the Young 
Artists’ Contests will be held. 
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AGMA SIGNS AGREEMENT WITH TWO BUREAUS 





Five-Year Contract Made with 
Columbia Concerts and 
NBC Artists Service 


Officers of the American Guild of 
Musical Artists, Inc., a union of concert 
and opera singers, and Columbia Con- 
certs Corporation and the Artists Ser- 
vice of National Broadcasting Company, 
Inc.. managers of concert and opera 
singers, announced on April 3 the sign- 
ing of a five-year contract limiting com- 
missions, providing for the establish- 
ment of joint advisory committees and 
the arbitration of any disputes before 
the American Arbitration Association. 

Also signatory of the concert are 
Community Concerts Corporation and 
Civic Concert Service, Inc., two organ- 
izations which develop concert audi- 
ences throughout the United States and 
Canada on a membership basis. The 
agreement recognizes the work of these 
two agencies in developing such musi- 
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SCRANTON TO HAVE 
AESTHETICS MEETING 


American League for Opera 
Will Give ‘Trovatore’ 
In English 

Scranton, April 5—The First 
American Congress for Aesthetics will 
be held under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Scranton in the chamber of 
commerce auditorium from April 13 to 
15. The idea for an American congress 
was conceived by Felix M. Gatz, head 
wf the department of music and art at 
the University of Scranton, while at- 
tending the International Congress for 
Aesthetics in Paris in 1937. During the 
course of the congress, the American 
League for Opera, Inc., will present 
Verdi’s “Trovatore’ in English in the 
Temple Auditorium on April 14 with a 
cast including Lura Stover, Mary 
Freedman, Willard Young, Lydia Sum- 
mers, Leonard Stokes and Frank Moo- 
die. Mr. Gatz will conduct and Joseph 
Thurnau will be stage director. 

The congress will be devoted to dis- 
cussions of the meaning of the arts. 
Among the speakers will be Oscar 
Thompson, editor of MustcaL AMERICA 
and critic of the New York Sun, Mar- 
tha Graham, Padraic Colum, Otto Ort- 
mann, director of the Peabody Conser- 
vatory in Baltimore, and Mr. Gatz. 


CONCERT AT MEMORIAL 
GRANTED TO ANDERSON 











Appearance on Easter Sunday Scheduled 
for Coentralto in Washington as 
Dispute Is Resolved 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 5— 
Marian Anderson, Negro contralto, was 

give an open air concert free to 
the public at the Lincoln Memorial at 
5 o'clock on Easter Sunday afternoon, 
April 9, which was to be broadcast over 
the Blue Network of the NBC. The 
memorial was made available by Secre- 
tary Ickes, as it is under the jurisdiction 


cal audiences and states that the proper 
extension of the music association plan 
is beneficial to artists, managers and 
the public. 


Contracts in Escrow 


AGMA is an affiliate of the Associ- 
ated Actors and Artists of America, an 
organization which includes Actors 
Equity Association, Screen Actors 
Guild, the American Federation of Ra- 
dio Artists and other performers’ or- 
ganizations. Columbia Concerts Corpo- 
ration is a merger of Evans and Sal- 
ter, Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Inc., 
Concert Management Arthur Judson, 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau and Haensel 
& Jones, and is a subsidiary of Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 

The contracts have been placed in es- 
crow pending the closing of certain ne- 
gotiations now being carried on in 
Hollywood. The signing today brings 
to a friendly and satisfactory conclu- 
sion negotiations which have been car- 
ried on for several months. 
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of the National Park Service in the 
Department of the Interior. Howard 
University and citizens of Washington 
interceded after Constitution Hall had 
been refused to the singer and the audi- 
torium of Central High School had 
been offered only on condition that its 
use were not regarded as a precedent. 
Howard University, the Negro institu- 
tion sponsoring Miss Anderson, refused 
to accept this condition. 

On April 3 Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes and Mrs. Hughes ac- 
cepted an invitation to be among the 
sponsors for the Easter concert. 





FOUR MUSICIANS WIN 
NAUMBURG DEBUT AWARD 


Mara Sebriansky, Gertrude Gibson, 
Zadel Skolovsky and William Horne 
to Appear Next Season 
Winners of this year’s Naumburg 
Awards are Mara Sebriansky, violin- 
ist; Gertrude Gibson, soprano; Zadel 
Skolovsky, pianist, and William Horne, 
tenor. All of them will have debut re- 
citals in New York next season with 
all expenses paid by the Walter W. 
Naumburg Foundation. The winners 
were selected from 151 applicants in the 
fifteenth annual competition, judges for 
finalists being Walter Spalding, chair- 
man; Wallace Goodrich, Adolfo Betti, 

Bruce Simonds and Povla Frijsh. 

Miss Sebriansky has studied with 
Louis Persinger and is a native New 
Yorker; Miss Gibson comes from 
Howthorne, N. Y., and studied with 
Florence Page Kimball; Mr. Skolovsky, 
a native of Vancouver, studied with Isa- 
bella Vengerova and lives in Los An- 
geles; Mr. Horne, who lives in New 
York, has studied with Anna _ E. 
Schoen-Rene. 





Stadium Concerts Scheduled in 
Portland, Oregon 
PORTLAND, OreE., April 5.—The 
Stadium Philharmonic will give a sum 
mer series of six stadium concerts here 
beginning on July 17 and ending on 
Aug. 21. J. F. 
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SADLER’S WELLS GIVES ‘ROSENKAVALIER’ IN ENGLISH 


London’s Indigenous Company 
Achieves Excellent Character- 
ization of the Parts—Acting of 
Stage Crowds Particularly 
Noteworthy 


By Epwarp LOcCKSPEISER 
LONDON, March 27. 


‘TER well-nigh a year’s prepara- 
A tions and rehearsals the coura- 
geous Sadler’s Wells company 
produced Strauss’s sumptuous and elab- 
orate comic opera, ‘The Rosenkavalier’. 
Together with ‘Meistersinger’, ‘Valky- 
rie’, ‘Boris Godunoff’ and Verdi’s ‘Don 
Carlos’, this is one of the most ambi- 
tious undertakings the plucky little 
troupe has yet undertaken. Time was 
when Sadler’s Wells reached its high- 
water mark with productions of operas 
like ‘Carmen’, ‘Faust’ or Auber’s for- 
gotten ‘Fra Diavolo’, and if occasionally 
‘Tannhauser’ or ‘Lohengrin’ appeared 
on the bills, why, the habitués of Covent 
Garden would look askance as if to say 
“Who are these presumptuous suburban 
people to produce Wagner!” But time 
has vindicated the policy of producing 
in English not only the well-worn fa- 
vourites of French and Italian opera, 
but also those hefty creations which 
show an opera company’s mettle. 

As I have pointed out before, Sadler’s 
Wells does not attempt to emulate the 
type of traditional French and German 
productions of which a pale imitation 
is given at Covent Garden in the 
Spring. Their stage is far too small 
for that; nor have they yet the quality 
of voices, nor the standard of orchestral 
playing, nor the money. But just be- 
cause these limitations are imposed on 
them, are their achievements so remark- 
able. Sadler’s Wells is our English 
repertory company. Let those who will 
fuddle in awe at the celebrities at Co- 
vent Garden; here is an indigenous 
company valiantly attempting to create 
a style of its own. 


The Problem of Enunciation 


Of course we do demand that when 
opera is given in English we may be al- 
lowed to hear the words. Unfortunate- 
ly, what generally happens when an 
opera like ‘Rosenkavalier’ is given at 
Sadler’s Wells is that half the public 
have their eyes glued to the synopsis of 
the complicated libretto while the sing- 
ers on the stage might be using double 
Dutch for all their clear enunciation. 
There have been protests against this 
unintelligible enunciation of English 
singers for years, and it seems that the 
protests will continue, for somehow or 
other the Sadler’s Wells people cannot 
or will not get their words across the 
footlights. There are one or two ex- 
ceptions, like Morgan Jones who took 
the part of the scheming Valzacchi, and 
Ronald Stear’s Baron Ochs was intelli- 
gible when his voice was not overcome 
by the rich Straussian orchestra. 


On the other hand, the characteriza- 
tion of the parts was excellent. Joan 
Cross made her part of the ageing 
Marschallin beautifully poignant, and 
the Octavian of Joy McArden, a new- 
comer, was in turn jovial, sweet- 
natured and affectionate. Ochs was 
something of a Tony Lumpkin—rather 
too naive an interpretation of the pre- 
tentious Baron. But what jolly fellows 
were Ochs’s bedraggled servants !— 
something like Hogarth characters, they 
seemed, with their staring eyes and odd 
gestures. The reception of the Mars- 





Right: Valetta lacopi as Anina, 

Ronald Stear as Baron Ochs 

and Morgan Jones as Valzac- 
chi 





J. Ww. Debenham 
Joan Cross as the Marschallin 


challin in the first act went off de- 
lightfully, and so did the comic scene 
in the inn in the last act. Give Sadler’s 
Wells a crowd on a stage, and they will 
show what operatic acting should be! 
Not the least contribution to the suc- 
cess of this production was the pictur- 
esque scenery designed by Hamish Wil- 
son of Covent Garden and Glynde- 
bourne fame. The conductor for these 
meaty productions is usually Lawrence 
Collingwood. 


Bloch’s Violin Concerto 


An event awaited with particular in- 
terest was the first London performance 
of Ernest Bloch’s new violin concerto 
at a Philharmonic concert. The inde- 
fatigable Beecham was the conductor, 
and the soloist was Joseph Szigeti, who 
is rapidly becoming the champion of 
modern violin concertos, and who gave 
the first world performance of the work 
at Cleveland, Ohio last December. 
Bloch has a band of fervent admirers in 
England, and to judge by the packed 
hall every one of them must have been 
present to cheer Szigeti in his earnest 
and convincing interpretation of the 
great modern composer’s most recent 
creation. 

The sketches for this concerto, date 
from 1930 to 1937, it appears, though 
the work was not begun until 1935 
when Bloch wrote part of the introduc- 
tion in Paris. Other compositions, how- 
ever, continued to occupy him, so that 
it was not completed until January, 
1938, at Chatel in the Haute-Savoie 
Here is the composer’s own note on the 
work: “It is easy to discover in the 
chosen material which went to make 
this Concerto, parentage or affinities, 
either in the expressive or the purely 
musical thematic frame of the motives. 
They combine with each other in a 
rather intricate way throughout the 
work, appearing and disappearing like 
characters in a drama. But it would be 
impossible for me to delineate any plan 
or ‘programme’ in this work—I can 
only say that there is no ‘Jewish’ in- 
spiration or intention, as was the case 
with ‘Israel’ Symphony or ‘Schelomo’ 


Rhapsody”. 
Reveals Faith of an Artist 


Indeed, those who imagined they 
were going to hear another ‘Schelomo’ 
must have been disappointed, for Bloch 
has developed a leaner, a more econom- 
ic style since the creation of the de- 
servedly popular rhapsody. At the same 
time it is a more subtly complex style, 
and the continual re-introduction of mo- 


. 
vor 
J. W. Debenham 





tives from one movement to another 
constitutes an original conception of 
form which may at first seem baffling, 
but which on further study shows a re- 
markably well-organized mind capable 
of a breadth of vision attainable by few 
living composers. Bloch is at heart a 
full-blooded Romanticist ; and what par- 
ticularly endears him to his admirers is 
the fact that in his Romantic expression 
there is seldom anything sour, or wry 
or harshly ironic. In other words, his 
music reveals the faith of an artist, not 
the scepticism of a critic. This violin 
concerto will no doubt take its place 
alongside Bloch’s other large-scale 
works, once its intricacies have become 
familiar. We shall want to hear it many 
times, for it is certainly not one of those 
facile modern works which make an 
immediate appeal. I am able to an- 
nounce that the performance by Szigeti 
and the London Philharmonic Orches 
tra under Beecham is to be recorded in 
the near future. 


Sir Hamilton Harty Returns 


\ magnificent reception awaited Sir 
Hamilton Harty the former conductor 
of the Hallé concerts in Manchester, on 
his return to Queen’s Hall after his long 
illness—a reception that must have 
warmed the fiery Irishman’s heart. 
There is fire in his conducting still, and 
there is a fiery and turbulent inspira- 
tion in his new symphonic poem, ‘The 
Children of Lir’. “Kapellmeistermusik” 
was the word my German neighbor had 
for it. The term need not be taken in 
a derogatory sense: conductor’s music 
may not be worth composer’s music, but 
it is generally better than virtuoso’s 
music and certainly better than student’s 
music. It is the orchestration that makes 
the work. A defiant opening on the 
drums, imperious calls on trumpets and 
horns, rough-hewn passages wrenched 
out by bass viols—all such effects 
showed a composer with a feeling of 
the orchestra in his blood. They were 
perhaps not very original effects. Shades 
of Strauss were recognizable in many 
a robust or a voluptuous phrase, and 
Wagner too, haunted Lir’s children (I 
suppose it must be almost impossible 
for the conductor turned composer to 
resist the attraction of the Wagnerian 
orchestra). This is not to say that these 
reminiscences were disturbing, or that 
the work mainly impressed one as being 
derivative. On the contrary, the very 
familiarity of Harty’s style should en- 
sure his work a wide appeal. So much 
of our difficulty with modern music 
arises from an inability to seize the 


Szigeti Plays Ernest Bloch’s 
Violin Concerto — Pedro de 
Freitas Branco of Lisbon Con- 
ducts Concert of Modern Por- 
tuguese Music 


composer’s idiom: fine points are made, 
a succession of ideas neatly presented, 
yet as often as not the thing passes over 
our heads because the composer’s musi- 
cal language is a code of his own, com- 
prehensible only to the initiate. ‘The 
Children of Lir’, on the other hand, is 
a new work boldly addressed to music- 
lovers of all creeds and classes. 
New French Songs Presented 

That most admirable French singer, 
Pierre Bernac and his delightful accom- 
panist Francis Poulenc ended their 
series of concerts in England with a 
recital of new French songs in the love- 
ly reception hall of the French Em- 
bassy given under the auspices of the 
London Contemporary Auric Centre. 
There were some characteristic quips of 
Georges Auric, some dainty songs of 
Darius Milhaud, a_ brace of old- 
fashioned romances by Jacques Ibert 
and two melodious settings of Baude- 
laire by Henri Suaguet. But Poulenc’s 
own songs were the most memorable 
experiences of the evening, particularly 
his miniature song-cycle, ‘Tel jour telle 
nuit’ which on further acquaintance 
proves to be one of the most pleasing 
and seductive examples of recent 
French music. 

Portuguese Music Heard 

A concert of Portuguese music at 
Queen’s Hall was organized by the 
Bureau of National Propaganda of 
Portugal in conjunction with the British 
Council and the Anglo-Portuguese So- 
ciety. The distinguished conductor was 
Pedro de Freitas Branco, a name new 
to London though highly esteemed in 
Lisbon and the soloists were Guilher- 
mina Suggia who played the Dvorak 
‘cello concerto, and Vianna da Motta 
who played Liszt’s ‘Totentanz’. For the 
rest, the program consisted of modern 
Portuguese orchestral works entirely 
new to London. ‘Ribatejo’ by Frederico 
de Freitas reminded one of Falla; Ruy 
Coelho’s ‘Promenades d’Eté au Portu- 
gal’ showed a national idiom combined 
with a flavor of Schénberg; Wenceslau 
Pinto’s ‘Exotic Dance’ leaned towards 
an American jazz idiom; and the ‘Suite 
Alentejana’ by Luiz de Freitas Branco 
was reminiscent of Albeniz. But these 
Portuguese composers are not to be re- 
garded as smaller editions of the Span- 
iards; there is a kinship unquestionably, 
but also an indefinable difference cor- 
responding, one might say, to the dif- 
ference between the Belgian and the 
French composers. The concert opened 
with an overture by the English com- 
poser Holbrooke and ended with ‘La 
Valse’ by the Frenchman Ravel, no 
doubt to indicate where Portugal’s po- 
litical, if not her musical, sympathies lie. 





Menotti Radio Opera to Be Broadcast 


A radio opera composed by Gian- 
Carlo Menotti, author of ‘Amelia Goes 
to the Ball’, for the NBC on commission, 
will be broadcast on April 22 on the last 
program of the NBC Symphony’s 
second series of Saturday concerts. 
Alberto Erede, comductor of the Salz- 
burg Opera Guild last season, will con- 
duct the work, which calls for two 
sopranos, a contralto and a baritone. 
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A Scene from ‘Gianni Schicchi’ 


Wohlmuth, Stage Director 


Puccini’s “Triptych,” Sung in English, 


Ends Philadelphia Opera Company Season 


Performance of “The Cloak’, ‘Sis- 
ter Angelica’ and ‘Gianni 
Schicchi’ Together for the First 
Since 1919 


PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—Before a 
large and enthusiastic audience in the 
Academy of Music on March 30, the 
Philadelphia Opera Company, C. David 
Hocker, president and general mana- 
ger, and Sylvan Levin, musical direc- 
tor, for the second and final perfor- 
mance of its first season, offered Puc- 





cini’s “triptych”—the three one-act 
operas, ‘Il Tabarro’, ‘Suor Angelica’ 
and ‘Gianni Schicchi’. The _ perfor- 


mance of the three works together (as 
Puccini intended them to be given) 
was the first in this city since their 
presentation here by the Metropolitan 
Opera in the season of 1918-19 shortly 


after their world premiere in New 
York. 

The Philadelphia Opera Company 
merits high praise for essaying the 


triptych and achieving excellent per- 
formances. Mr. Levin conducted and 
also supervised the English translations 
employed—the triptych was given in 
English for the first time in this coun- 
try. 

‘El Tabarro’, ‘The Cloak’, to use the 
English title, was so effectively sung, 
acted, and staged as to make one won- 
der why it is not heard more often in 
this country. Frances Greer, as the 
“cheating” wife of Michele, the barge- 
owner, impersonated by Luke Matz, 
gave a fine portrayal in voice and ac- 
tion, the latter showing good feeling 
for dramatic style. Fritz Krueger, as 
Luigi, the lover, fulfilled the require- 
ments of the role in satisfactory fash- 
ion, and the subsidiary parts were well 
taken by Nancy Fishburn, Robert 
Davis, Robert Gay, and Joseph Amato. 

The performance of ‘Sister An- 
gelica’, laudable as it was, demonstrated 
the weaknesses of the opera and showed 
wherein it lacks the essentials of “good 
opera”. Set in a convent in seven- 
teenth century Italy, the piece calls for 
an all feminine cast. Barbara Thorne 
in the title role and Elsie MacFarlane 
as the Princess were heard to ad- 
vantage, and others entitled to mention 
included Virginia Kendrick, Edith Met- 
rocsak, Dagmar Crosson, Josephine 
Perdikis, and Nancy Fishburn. 

As usual ‘Gianni Schicchi’ delighted, 
although the setting and costuming of 
the opera were late nineteenth century 
rather than those appropriate to thir- 
teenth century Florence as called for in 


the libretto. Dr. Wohlmuth and Mr. 
Levin had “taken this liberty . . . be- 
cause the music is in the spirit of this 
period rather than the time of Dante’”’. 
The humor and other enjoyable quali- 
ties of this little masterpiece were well 





‘The Cloak’ 





Two Scenes from ‘Sister Angelica’ 


Sylvan Levin (Left), the Conductor, and Hans 


brought out in the orchestra and on the 
stage although the members of the cast 
were a bit too exuberant in their acting 
at times. Frank Capelli appeared in 
the title role and others participating 
were Hallie Howland, Elsie MacFar- 
lane, Donald Hultgren, Paul Desire, 
Evelyn Martz, Elizabeth Smith, Mackey 
Swan, Leonard Treash, Howard Van- 
denburg, Josephine Perdikis, Meryl 
Ruoss, Edward Smith, Thomas Perkins 
and Albert Given. 


BOSTON ATTENDS OPERA BY METROPOLITAN 


Eleven Performances Given in 
Nine Days—Three Revivals 
Included in Series 


Boston, April 3.—Opera has been 
Boston’s “magic key” to music during 
the past ten days at the Boston Opera 
House when music-drama of a high 
order was offered by the Metropolitan 
Opera Association. Twelve perform- 
ances were given in nine days. 

The season opened with a spirited 
performance of Verdi’s ‘Falstaff’ with 
Lawrence Tibbett in the title role, sup- 
ported by an admirable cast. Not in 
years has this merry opera been heard 
in Boston and while there were numer 
ous opportunities for overplaying, it is 
to Mr. Tibbett’s credit that he did not 
too often over-indulge himself. 

Two performances of ‘Tristan und 
Isolde’ could not satisfy the demand for 
The first performance was a su- 
perlative achievement and the familiar 
roles were as usual taken by Kirsten 
Flagstad and Lauritz Melchior, who 
celebrated his 150th performance as 
Tristan on this occasion. The support- 
ing cast was excellent, especially Ker- 
stin Thorborg. Herbert Janssen, who 
made his Boston debut as Kurvenal of- 
fered one of the most appealing char- 
acterizations seen and heard here in 
some time. 

‘Lohengrin’ next engaged attention, 
and in it were Mme. Flagstad and 
René Maison, as Elsa and Lohengrin. 
Although the roles were well taken, es- 
pecially that of Mme. Flagstad, it was 
to Kerstin Thorborg as Ortrud that the 
honors of the evening went. She pos- 
sesses a flair for acting which makes 
her a distinct asset. She can also sing. 
Herbert Janssen was a new Telra- 
mund who sang well and with further 
study will no doubt offer a more com- 
plete realization of the dramatic pos- 
sibilities of the role. 


seats. 


Grace Moore Makes Debut in Boston 

‘Louise’ brought Grace Moore in the 
title role, a debut performance in this 
opera in Boston, her first local appear- 
ance with this association in Boston 
having been made in ‘La Boheme’. Her 


principal associates were Doris Doe as 
the Mother, Ezio Pinza as the Father 
and René Maison as Julien. Miss Moore 
was a winsome Louise. It seemed that 
Mr. Maison was miscast, although he 
sang well. To Miss Doe and Mr. Pinza 
went the honors of the evening. 

A top performance in ‘Die Meister- 
singer’ was given by Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, Kerstin Thorborg, Charles Kull- 
man, Friedrich Schorr, Arnold Gabor 
and Emanuel List. The supporting com- 
pany was good and the performance 
spirited. 

John Charles Thomas made his only 
operatic appearance here as Athanael in 
a revival of ‘Thais’ with Marjorie Law- 
rence making her Boston debut in the 


title role. Armand Tokatyan sang the 
part of Nicias and Norman Cordon 
sang Palemon, a role which carried 


conviction. 

In ‘Rigoletto’ which closed the sea- 
son, John Brownlee again proved his 
worth to the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation by assuming at extremely short 
notice, the title role, replacing Lawrence 
Tibbett who was unable to keep the en- 
gagement, owing to illness. Mr. Brown- 
lee won the commendation of critics and 
public alike for his singing-portrayal of 
the jester. 

A personal quarrel with the season 
lies in the direction of the operas 
chosen. By far the most interesting 
were those belonging to the German 
wing. No doubt there are adequate 
reasons for playing “safe” in the selec- 
tion of operas with a box office standing, 
yet Boston has not seen (or heard) 
many of the revivals which have been 
put on by the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation ; we have not had ‘Electra’, for 
instance, or ‘Salome’, and to come near- 
er the present, we were not permitted 
to hear Gluck’s ‘Orfeo ed Euridice’, 
which was, according to report, “im- 
pressively revived” this season. The 
Boston Opera Association, of which H. 
Wendell Endicott is president, has an 
excellent publicity agent in Elsie Pren- 
tiss Briggs, and it is not beyond easy 
comprehension that, given a free hand, 
she could probably “sell” almost any 


opera to the most opera-shy of the 


For the 1939-40 season the Philadel- 
phia Opera Company announces six 
performances in the Academy of Music 
on Tuesday evenings, Nov. 21, Dec. 19, 
Jan. 16, Feb. 6, March 12, and April 
2. The performances this season were 
financially as well as artistically suc- 
cessful, and there is reason to believe 
that the organization is laying the basis 
for a really permanent opera in Phila 
delphia. 

WILLIAM E, SMITH 


Boston musical public. 

This report should not close without 
a bow to that seemingly tireless person 
whose diplomacy as subscription mana- 
ger is an asset to the organization, Mrs 
Anita Davis-Chase, to whom guarantors 
and public owe more than they realize. 

A complete list of the operas and the 
principals of the casts are appended. 


‘Falstaff (Verdi): Irene Jessner, Marisa 
Morel, Bruna Castagna, Irra Petina, Charles 
Kullman, John Brownlee, Lawrence Tibbett 
Conductor, Ettore Panizza. 


‘Tristan und Isolde’ (Wagner): Kirsten Flag 
stad, Kerstin Thorborg, Lauritz Melchior, Her 
bert Janssen, Emanuel List, Arnold Gabor. Con 
ductor, Artur Bodanzky. 

‘La Bohéme’ (Puccini): Grace 
risa Morel, Jan Kiepura, John 
Pinza, George Cehanovsky. 
naro Papi. 

‘Lohengrin’ (Wagner): Kirsten Flagstad, 
Kerstin Thorborg, René Maison, Herbert Jans 


Moore, Ma 
Brownlee, Ezio 
Conductor, Gen 


sen, Emanuel List, Arnold Gabor Conductor 
Erich Leinsdorf. 
‘Die Walkiire’ (Wagner): Kirsten Flagstad 


Elisabeth Rethberg, Kerstin Thorborg, Lauritz 
Melchior, Friedrich Schorr, Emanuel List. Con 
ductor, Erich Leinsdorf. 
‘Louise’ (Charpentier): Grace 
Doe, Ezio Pinza, René Maison. 
tore Panizza 

‘Aida’ (Verdi): 
Castagna, Giovanni 
Thomas, Ezio Pinza, 
tor: Ettore Panizza. 

‘Die Meistersinger’ (Wagner): Elisabeth Reth 
berg, Kerstin Thorborg, Charles Kullman 
Friedrich Schorr, Arnold Gabor, Emanuel List 


Moore, Doris 
Conductor, Et 


Bruna 
Charles 
Conduc 


Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Martinelli, John 
Norman Cordon. 


Herbert Janssen, Erich Witte Conductor, Ar 
tur Bodanzky. 
‘Thais’ (Massenet): John Charles Thomas, 


Marjorie Lawrence, Marita Farell, Armand To 


katyan, Norman Cordon. Conductor, Wilfred 
Pelletier. * 4 
*‘Tannhauser’ (Wagner): Kirsten Flagstad, 


Kerstin Thorborg, Lauritz Melchior, Friedrich 
Schorr, Ezio Pinza. Conductor, Erich Leinsdorf 
‘Rigoletto’ (Verdi): John Brownlee, Lily Pons 
Jan Kiepura, Ezio Pinza. Conductor, Gennaro 
Papi 
Grace May STUTSMAN 





DRAKE MADE DIRECTOR 
OF COPLEY MANAGEMENT 


Business Associate of Late Impresario 
To Continue His Policies in 
Concert World 
The Richard Copley Concert Man- 
agement established in 1925 by the late 
Richard Copley is now under the direc 
tion of Charles N. Drake, for many 
years a close business associate. No 
change is contemplated in the general 
conduct of the business here or abroad, 
nor in the “personal interest” policy 
that has always characterized the of 

fice. 





io 
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PARIS OPENS NEW HALL WITH A FAURE FESTIVAL 


Excerpts from Long Forgotten 
Tragedy ‘Prometheus’ Give Im- 
pression of Magnificence and 
Sincerity — Bergmann’s “Hot 
Symphony” Played 


By EpMUND PENDLETON 


PARIS, March 27. 


HE new Palais de Chaillot Hall, 

formerly the Trocadero Theatre, 

opened its doors for the first time 
to a vast curiosity-filled public which 
crowded to view the new auditorium 
and to hear a festival of Gabriel 
Fauré’s music. The concert was given 
by the Société des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire, Charles Munch directing, 
with the Gouverné Chorus, and noted 
soloists from France’s four nationally 
subsidized theatres: the Opéra, the 
Opéra-Comique, the Comédie Frangaise, 
and the Odéon. 

The hall is handsome, modernly me- 
tallic, yet with warm reds and golds. 
It has a seating capacity of more than 
3,000. Impressive series of organ 
pipes symmetrically graded, stretching 
across the whole width of the stage, 
form an alpine background. When in 
use, the entire organ, which is built 
on a huge steel platform, may be 
shifted forward into the hall itself, or 
it may be run backstage and completely 
hidden from view. 

The program admirably fulfilled the 
requisites of the occasion by being 
French, acceptably modern, and varied 
—in order to test the acoustics from 
every angle. 

Intended for Open-Air Performance 


Important fragments in concert form 
of Fauré’s ‘Prometheus’, forgotten for 
thirty-nine years, opened the concert. 
Composed on a poem by Jean Lorrain 
and A. Ferdinand Hérold, this three-act 
tragedy was first produced at the Arena 
of Béziers in 1900, as it was intended 
for the open air. The rock upon which 
Prometheus is bound should be silhou- 
etted against the sky, according to stage 
directions. Greek choruses, figuration 
and the interplay of sunlight and wind 
combine to enhance the grand and noble 
aspect of the work. Accordingly, 
Fauré’s orchestration called for double 
the number of wind instruments and for 
fifteen harps. 

Although the revival comported only 
two harps and an ordinary sized or- 
chestra, and although there was no 
outdoor scenery or choreography, yet 
one was impressed by the magnificence 
and the sincerity of the work. Its Hel- 
lenic character is manifest. There are 
broad, clear lines which soar into space, 
and there are recurring trumpet motifs 
which gain in gravity at each re-ap- 
pearance. Devoid of cheap effects, the 
score ranges from incidental accom- 
paniment to writing for full chorus and 
orchestra. 

The soloists were Lise Daniels as 
Ainoé, Germaine Cernay as Gaia, and 
Raoul Jobin as Andros; of the Comédie 
Francaise were Gisele Casadesus in the 
role of Pandore, and Jean Yonnel as 
Prometheus. Lucien Pascal of the 
Odéon was the narrator. 

Completing the concert were Fauré’s 
Ballad for piano and orchestra played 
by Marguerite Long, and the well-loved 
Requiem which benefitted by an ex- 
tremely sensitive and well balanced per- 
formance. 

The Poulet Symphony Orchestra, 
which it was thought had disappeared 





from the musical horizon, suddenly 
made a re-appearance on the left bank 
in the hall of the Institute d’Art under 
Gustave Cloez’s capable direction. The 
hall is attractive and conveniently 
placed near the Sorbonne and the Jardin 
du Luxembourg to lure latin-Quarter 
habitues. 

Of note on the orchestra’s second pro- 
gram was a “Hot Symphony” by Rob- 
ert Bergmann which forced a number 

f aristocratic right-bank critics to 
cross the Seine Che title refers to 
temperature only as it is indicated in 
tin pan alley’s orchestrations. The sym 
phony was written in honor of the New 
York World’s Fair and is dedicated to 
he memory of George Gershwin. The 


Photo Chevojon 
The New Palais de Chaillot Hall, Formerly the Trocadero Theatre 


composer declares that he wished to 
render hommage to the art of the New 
World: the hallucinations of Poe, the 
Disney fantasies, the mysteries of 
Negro Spirituals and the rhythmic 
orgies of “hot” music. He is interested 
in attempting the combination of “hot” 
and classical forms without borrowing 
themes from folklore or jazz. 

The work comprises three move- 
ments: Fugue, Funeral March, and 
lamborine. The title are purposely in 
contradiction to “hot” music. The 
fugue is amusing but not convincing as 
it sounds more forced than natural. 
The Funeral March immediately lifts 
the tone of the composition to a more 
interesting plane. The uniting of the 


RECITALS CONTINUE TO OCCUPY LONDON 


Mack Harrell Sings Lieder and 
Myra Hess and Bartlett and 
Robertson Add to Events 


LONDON, April 1. 


N INA MILKINA, pianist, gave a re- 
. cital on March 2 at Wigmore Hall. 
[his very musical young artist included 
2 Sonatina of her own composition in 
her program which otherwise consisted 
of music by Haydn, Mozart and Chopin 
and Scarlatti. 

Egon Petri, pianist, gave a very fine 
Bach recital at Wigmore Hall on March 
4 before a capacity audience. The first 
half included the ‘Capriccio’ on the de- 
parture of his much-beloved brother, 
‘Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue’, and 
the ‘Goldberg Variations’. The second 
half were organ transcriptions. This 
was Bach-playing at its finest. 

Julius Isserlis, pianist, gave a Chopin 
evening at Aeolean Hall on March 7. 
The B Minor sonata was given a fine 
interpretation, and the various preludes 
and mazurkas showed that this artist 
can interpret Chopin in all his moods. 

On March 8 Margrit Franke, con- 
tralto, gave a very interesting concert 
of old German music at Wigmore Hall, 
assisted by the Blech Quartet. The pro- 
gram included a solo Cantata for voice, 
string quartet and continuo by Christian 
Ritter, “Liebeslieder’ by Adam Krieger, 
and a lovely solo Cantata with violin 


viola and continuo by Gottfried Stélzel. 


Miss Franke’s voice proved to be of a 
lovely, velvety quality. 

The last of the Adolph Hallis con- 
certs took place on March 14 at Aeolean 
Hall. A first performance of the piano 
concerto by Alan Rawsthorne was bril- 
liantly played by Adolph Hallis. The 
program included three songs by Kodaly 
and Schonberg’s Suite in G for string 
orchestra. 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 
gave a most excellent recital at Wig- 
more Hall on March 16. Schumann’s 
\ndante and Variations was recreated 
by their fine interpretation. The pro- 
gram ended with the ‘Scaramouche’ 
Suite by Milhaud. 


American Scores Success 


One of the outstanding recitals of this 
season was given on March 16 by the 
American baritone, Mack Harrell, with 
Coenraad V. Bos at the piano. He began 
with a fine Schubert group, followed by 
Brahms Lieder. ‘Kein Haus keine Hei- 
mat’ had to be repeated in the middle of 
the group and was sung in majestic 
manner. Brahms’s ‘Untiberwindlich’ had 
tremendous breadth of tone and the two 
Hugo Wolf groups, consisting of two 
of the Michael Angelo Lieder, ‘Alles 
endet was entstehet’, were beautifully 
interpreted. The ‘Feuerreiter’ was sung 
with tremendous dramatic power. ‘Auch 
kleine Dinge,’ from the ‘Italienisches 
Liederbuch’, showed a superb mezza- 
voce and ‘Ghasel’, which had to be re- 
peated, was sung with a fine pianissimo. 

On March 18 Myra Hess gave a 


form chosen, with material inspired by 
the negro spiritual was more success- 
fully manoeuvred. The Tamborine is 
pert but adapts a style that is neither 
“legitimate” nor “popular.” 


Chamber Music Activity 


There has been much chamber music 
activity this season in Paris. The two 
prominent societies, the Société Na- 
tionale and the Triton have given sev- 
eral concerts each, of varying interest. 
Noteworthy among the compositions 
heard were Bela Bartok’s Sonata for 
two pianos and percussion, which ap- 
pears to amalgamate into a complete 
whole the percussion of the pianos with 
that of the xylophone, kettledrums, tam- 
tam, etc.; Alexander Tansman’s Trio 
for violin, ‘cello and piano, of a lyrical 
density contrasting with a scherzo leg- 
gierissimo of unusual verve; and a 
string quartet by André Pascal. 

A choral renaissance has made itself 
felt in the last few years in Paris. 
Hardly a week goes by without some 
important work for chorus and or- 
chestra being given by one or another 
of the several major choral societies 
now in existence. Responsible for this 
in a large measure is Ernest Levy who 
founded the Choeur Philharmonique de 
Paris ten years ago. Mr. Levy, as well 
as being a pianist of exceptional virtu- 
osity, is a prolific composer, having 
nine symphonies, more than 300 songs, 
much chamber music and many choral 
works to his credit. In his composi- 
tions a definite personality is found 
piercing through rhythmical and _ har- 
monic innovations. An example of his 
work, ‘Hymnus Symphonicus’ for 
chorus, brass instruments and organ, 
was scheduled for performance in Car- 
negie Hall this month under the com- 
poser’s direction. 


oe " 


recital at Wigmore Hall; the proceeds 
went to the Earl Baldwin Fund for 
Refugees. It included Beethoven’s ‘Pa- 
thétique’ Sonata and the lovely Schubert 
Sonata in B Flat, admirably played. 
The English Ensemble consisting of 
Kathleen Long, piano; Marjorie Hay- 
ward, violin; Rebecca Clarke, viola: 
May Mukle, ’cello, gave the first of twe 
concerts in aid of Morley College for 
working men and women, at the Ameri- 
can Woman’s Club on March 19. Three 
Purcell fantasias for three strings and 
voices, as well as a Sonata by Loeillet, 
were given excellent performances. 
Horowitz in Last Recital 


On March 21 Horowitz gave his last 
recital of this season to a _ packed 
Queens Hall. He started with Men- 
delssohn’s Prelude and Fugue in F 
Minor, followed by Beethoven’s Sonata 
in E Flat Major, Op. 31 No. 3, the 
Scherzo of which was exquisitely 
played. Chopin was represented by a 
Ballade, Scherzo, two Mazurkas, an Im- 
promptu and the octave Etude which 
brought down the house. The last work, 
Variations on a theme from ‘Carmen’, 
arranged by Horowitz himself, proved 
to be an incredibly difficult and brilliant 
piece. 

Sela Trau, Austrian ’cellist, gave her 
first London recital at Wigmore Hall on 
March 23. She is a pupil of Feuer- 
mann. The program included Sonatas 
by Brahms, Schubert and Debussy. The 
artist has a beautifully rounded tone and 
excellent technique. The musical side 
was always brought out and she was 
especially successful in music by De- 
bussy. Dorotuy HutrenBacn 
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Josef Hofmann Signs 
With New Management 





To Play Under Auspices of ‘Metropoli- 
tan Musical Bureau, Inc. 

Josef Hofmann, pianist, whose forty- 

one years business association with 

the management of Richard Copley 





Josef Hofmann 


terminated with Mr. Copley’s death re- 
cently, has taken as his exclusive con- 
cert management for the United States, 
Canada and Cuba, the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau, Inc 

Engagements up to and including M1 
Hofmann’s last recital of the 
Carnegie Hall on April 15 will remain 
under the Copley management. 

The Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 
Inc., Mr. Hofmann’s new management, 
of which F. C. Coppicus and F. C. 
Schang are principals, is a division of 
Columbia Concerts Corporation of Col 
umbia Broadcasting System 


season In 


COVENT GARDEN TO HAVE 
SEVEN WEEKS OF OPERA 





‘Ring’ Cycle, Two Mozart Works, Italian 
Operas and Performances by Czech 
National Opera Listed 


Lonpox, April 1—A seven weeks’ 
season opens at Covent Garden on May 
l, organized by the London Philhar- 
monic Concert Society of which the 
chairman is Sir Thomas Beecham. One 
cycle of the ‘Ring’ and two Mozart 
operas, ‘Seraglio’ and ‘Don Giovanni’, 
will be conducted by Beecham, while 
Felix Weingartner will make his first 
appearance at Covent Garden, directing 
*“Tannhauser’ and ‘Parsifal’. The Italian 
conductor will, as last year, be Vittorio 
Gui, who will take charge of ‘Trova- 
tore’, ‘Traviata’, ‘Aida’, ‘Otello’, “Tosca’ 
and “Turandot’. 

Signor Gigli, who made his re- 
appearance last season at Covent Gar- 
den after an absence of several years, 
will be present throughout the series 
and will sing on at least nine occa- 
sions. The French soprano, Germaine 
Lubin will be heard in the role of Isolde, 
Fritz Kenn will take the part of Wotan, 
and Hilde Konetzni, soprano, will prob- 
ably sing as Briinnhilde. 

Known here only as a concert singer, 
the Swedish tenor, Jussi Byjérling, 
will make his debut at Covent Garden, 
while among the older-established art- 
ists will be Maria Caniglia, Kerstin 
Thorborg, Lauritz Melchior, Torsten 
Ralf, Richard Tauber, Herbert Janssen, 
Ezio Pinza and Ludwig Weber. 


The English singers will include 
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Purcell and Ravel Operas Given at Juilliard 





Photos by Robert A. Simon 


Principals in ‘L'Heure Espagnole' Are Seen in the Two Views Above. At the Left, the Clockmaker, Torquemado (Robert Harmon), Has « 
Visit from the Muleteer, Ramiro (Hugh Thompson). At the Right, the Amorous Wife, Concepcion (Leota Lane), Learns That the Love 


of Gonzalvo (Donald Dame) 


‘Dido and Aeneas’ Given at 
the Juilliard School With 
‘L’Heure Espagnole’ 


In double bill, Purcell’s historic ‘Dido 
and Aeneas’ and Ravel’s airy ‘L’Heure 
Espagnole’ were given four performances 
at the Juilliard School under the auspices 
of the opera department beginning with 
the evening of March 29. 30th works 
were sung in English, the first preserving 
the original book of Nahum Tate in the 
edition of Edward J. Dent and the second 
being heard in a newly revised translation 
by Robert A. Simon. Albert Stoessel 
conducted and Alfredo Valenti had charge 
of the stage. Frederick J. Kiesler was 
the scenic director. 

The operas were presented with alter- 
nating casts, as has been customary in the 
Juilliard performances. Because of the ill- 


Edith Furmedge, Gladys Ripley, Con- 
stance Willis and Norman Walker. 
An invitation has been extended to 
the Czech National Opera of Prague to 
give a series of special performances 
during the seven weeks season. Ac- 
cording to the latest information, they 
are scheduled to present Smetana’s “The 
Bartered Bride’ (to be sung in Ger- 
man) and his “Tajemstvi’, which they 
will sing in Czech, and also Dvorak’s 
‘Rusalka’. The last two works have 
not previously been heard at Covent 
Garden. | a? o 


SOKOLOFF RE-ENGAGED 
BY SEATTLE SYMPHONY 


Board of Directors “Accedes to Popular 
Demand” by Renewing Contract 

SEATTLE, April 5.—Cebert Baillar- 
geon, president of the board of directors 
of the Seattle Symphony, has an- 
nounced that Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff has 
been re-engaged to conduct the orches- 
tra for the 1939-1940 season. 

“Under his leadership this past 
season the symphony had enthusiastic 
and widespread support,” Mr. Baillar- 
geon said, “and we are acceding to 
popular demand in bringing Dr. Soko- 
loff back for another series.” Dr. Soko- 
loff is now in the East. N. D. B. 


ness of Dorothy Hartigan Margaret Har- 
shaw sang Dido at all four performances. 
Her voice was the most notable one heard 
in either opera. A voluminous contralto, 
of wide range and rich color, it would ap- 
pear to have unusual possibilities. Some 
years ago Miss Harshaw was a winner! 
in the national contests of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs and appeared as 
soloist with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony at the Stadium. Wisely she 
has gone on with her studies before essay- 
ing a career, 

‘Dido and Aeneas’ was attractively 
staged and smoothly presented, though the 
student principals could not achieve for it 
the same easy and almost professional at- 
mosphere that was achieved for ‘L’Heure 
Espagnole’. The Ravel fantasy was de- 
lightfully sung and acted, the ensemble 
being particularly well balanced. 30th 
singers of the role of Conception displayed 
the poise of Broadway stage experience, 


FLORENCE PLANS ITS 





Opera, Concerts, Choral Pro- 
grams and Ballets to Be 
Given During Event 


FLORENCE, April 1. 


HE Florence May Music Festival, 

which will open on April 27 with a 
performance of ‘Il Trovatore’, will con- 
tinue throughout the following month 
with additional opera, orchestral and 
choral concerts and plays, ending on 
June 3. The festival center will be the 
Florence Communal Theatre, said to be 
Europe’s largest opera house, which 
seats 4000. In addition to the Communal 
Orchestra of 104 players, the Augusteo 
Orchestra of 100 and a chorus from 
Rome, as well as the Berlin Philhar- 
monic and Chorus of 400, will partici- 
pate in the festival. 

On April 27 at the Communal Theatre 
Verdi’s ‘Il Trovatore’, an orchestral con- 
cert on the 28th, Frazzi’s ‘King Lear’, con- 
ducted by Vittorio Gui, on the 29th, 
‘Trovatore’ again on the 30th. An inter- 
national Music Congress will be held from 
April 29 to May 3. 

On May 2 and 5 Ravel’s ‘Les enfants et 
les Sortileges’ and Vecchi’s ‘L’Amfipar- 
nasso’ will be given at the Pergola Theatre 
under the conductors Previtali and Moro- 


Is Mostly an Affair of Empty Verses 


Miss Lane being one of the “Lane Sisters”, 
and Miss Brown well remembered from 
the original ‘Porgy and Bess’ and at pres- 
ent in the cast of Mamba’s Daughters’. Mr 
Thompson, Mr. Dame and Mr. Otto wer 
among others who stood out for the polis 


= 


of their contributions. Theirs was pa 
ticularly clear diction. 
The student orchestra played 


well under Mr. Stoessel’s leadershiy 

alternation casts were as follows 
CAST OF ‘DIDO AND AENEAS 

a Mar t H 


. largare friars ‘ 
Belinda..... ..Eleanor Browne Annabelle Ott 
Attendant Margaret H Vivienne Sin 
Sorceress Mary Louise Beltz, Martha Lipton 
Spirit Rut Markus 
First Witcl Jean Bryan, Mildred Lehman: 
Second Witch Nora Conkl Jame Roger 
Aeneas J hn Tyers, Fiet er S * 
A Sailor... Richard Browning 
CAST OF ‘L’HEURE ESPAGNOLE 
Ramiro .«-Hugh Thompson, John McCrae 
orquemada.. bert Harmor 
Gonzalvo Donald Dame, Maxwe 
Don Inigo Gome David Otto, Leon Lisl 
Concepcion. Leota Lane, Anne Brow 
sini, respectively; “King Lear 
peated on May 3 and “Trovatore on Ma 
4. Beethoven’s Ninth, Petrassi’s ‘Nint 
Psalm’, Perosi’s “The Resurrection’ 


Salviuci’s ‘Alcesti’ will be given by tl 
orchestra and chorus of the Augu 
Rome, under Molinari on May 
Rossini’s ‘William Tell’ will be performe 
under Marinuzzi at the Communal 
atre on May 9, 11 and 14; 
will give a recital in the same hall c 
May 12. Victor de Sabata will conduct 
Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ at the th of 
Novella on May 13 an 
Matthew Passion’ will be 
Berlin Philharmonic and : md 
Wilhelm Furtwangler at the Commun 
on May 17 and 18, and the Monte Car! 
Ballet will dance there on May 19 and 
The Cimarosa-Respighi “Women's Wiles 
will be conducted by Rossi at the 


- 


Theatre on May 20 and 23 





my 


Stravinsky will conduct his own ‘Per 
sephone’ and ‘Petruchka’ on May 21! at th 
Communal, and Elmendorff will lead a 


performance of ‘Die Fliegende Hollander 
with an all-German cast on May 25 and 27 


wT) 


in the same house. Grazzini’s “The Witch 
a musical play of Florentine life in th 
Fourteenth Century, will be performed ir 
the Piazza Perucci on May 31, June 2 and 
6, and Torquato Tasso’s comedy with mus 

by Gluck, ‘Aminta’, will be given in t 

Boboli Gardens on June 1, 3 and 4 














Dear Musical America: 


Who would have thought that Sir 
Edward Elgar would be the center of 
a critical controversy at this late date? 
Now if it had been Alban Berg or Shos- 
takovitch, I should have taken it all 
in the day’s work, but when dear old 
Sir Edward is dragged onto the field of 
battle I pick up my ears. It all began 
when Olin Downes, the outspoken critic 
of the New York Times, heard Elgar’s 
Second Symphony and distinctly did not 


like it. I quote you the gist of his 
opinion : ; 
“Elgar’s Second Symphony is a 


lengthy, pompous, bourgeois sort of 
thing; it reflects the complacency and 
stodginess of the era of antimacassars 
and pork-pie bonnets; it is affected by 
the poor taste and swollen orchestral 
manner of the post-romantics, without 
the saving graces which make the ex- 
travagancies and excrescences of a com- 
poser like Richard Strauss acceptable.” 

Whereupon a valiant champion of 
Elgar threw down the gauntlet in a let- 
ter from which Mr. Downes quotes in 
his Sunday column: 

“You are evidently striving earnestly 
to merit a bronze plaque for an anti- 
Elgar society. What else could con- 
ceivably account for the fantastic 
viciousness of your attack”, etc. 

The doughty Olin answers his cor- 
respondent at length and offers a refuta- 
tion of the implications of his letter: 

“We never had the honor of Sir Ed- 
ward’s acquaintance. By all accounts 
he was a man of exceptional probity 
who had mastered the principles of 
composition through hardest labor, and 
who, rather misguidedly, as we think, 
wrote symphonies. How could we hold 
& prejudice against this man? As a 
matter of fact, we think that the com- 
poser of the simple march, ‘Pomp and 
Circumstance’ said something that was 
national, sincere, therefore profound. 
Therein he launched a melody that 
neither England nor the world will for- 
get. He wrought successfully in other 
forms than the symphony to which criti- 
cal exception was taken, but whose un- 
fortunate pretentiousness and tedious- 
ness consume much valuable time.” 

Continuing, the Times critic says: 
“Is this not a theme upon which a 
music reviewer should express himself ? 
And should he not be explicit about it? 
Of course, people hold different views as 
to what things should arouse emphasis. 
For ourselves, we think a symphony 
which is esthetically bad, or at least is 
believed to be so, is a proper subject 
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for forthright and unmistakable expres- 
sion”. 

And further: 

“We belong to that wing which con- 
siders that art is so umcreative and 
lukewarm in its general character to- 
day, and criticism equally so, because 
there are so few ‘peeves’ or ‘enthusi- 
asms’ either. That may explain why 
so much mediocrity flourishes and en- 
courages more mediocrity in its wake. 
Or perhaps it is the other way. Per- 
haps there so little vigor of public re- 
action in this field because there is so 
little great music to quarrel about.” 

Ho! Ho! Maybe that makes Elgar’s 
great music! For behold, they do quar- 
rel about it! 

* * * 

You may remember that not long ago 
I passed on to you a delightful com- 
munication from William Arms Fisher, 
in which he told just how he cam=* 
to adapt the Largo of Dvorak’s ‘New 
World’ symphony for the purposes of 
the song ‘Goin’ Home’. As like begets 
like, so one thing leads to another. 
Now, I have received a letter from 
Maude Essex Titus of Indianapolis, in 
which she tells of research done some 
twenty-one years ago to determine 
whether the Largo was in any way 
founded on Negro or Indian folk melo- 
dies. 

On the authority of Alice Fletcher, 
now dead, she points out that the theme 
of the Lareo was derived from a love 
song of the Iowa tribe of Indians. Miss 
Titus quotes at length a letter from 
Miss Fletcher, whom she describes as 
the first women to venture out on the 
reservation to record Indian melodies. 
(She wrote a book, ‘Indian Story and 
Song’ that was published at the turn 
of the century). I can only quote a 
little part of this letter within a letter, 
but I think this bit of it ought to be 
of interest to our musicologists as well 


Heteneennensenneeinvenregeennente suite 


as to those who are likely to persist 
in the notion that ‘Goin’ Home’ is really 
an old Negro melody. 
Wrote Miss Fletcher to Miss Titus: 
“Dvorak is dead and there was no 
one present when he and I talked of 
the Largo. I knew the song he had 
caught and used so delightfully to be 
an Iowa love song. He told me he 
wrote that movement while in Iowa. 
He did not say in so many words that 
he had made use of an Indian song, 
but we were talking of the Largo, 
when he told me where he wrote it 
and I had with me some Indian songs 
I had transcribed from the Indian. 
We had been talking of Indian songs 
and he had been looking over some 
of my transcriptions I had with me.” 
Miss Titus suggests that if I am 
looking for proof I might go out to 
Iowa and listen to the Indians with my 
own ears. Capital! Let’s all go! But 
would we hear what Dvorak heard—or 
would the Iowa Indians of today give 
us ‘Deep Purple’, ‘Jeepers Creepers’ or 
‘My Heart Belongs to Daddy’? 
* * 


How times do change! You may 
remember that there was something like 
a riot when.Stravinsky’s ‘Le Sacre du 
Printemps’ was first performed in 
Paris; and that nobody less than Deems 
Taylor wrote a marvelous description of 
primordial man beating his hairy chest, 
or something of the kind, when the 
Stravinsky shocker first bludgeoned the 
nerves of bewildered Manhattanese. 
Now, fifteen years after New York’s 
first experience with the work, Kousse- 
vitzky brings it along and what do we 
find? Before me is a clipping from the 
Journal in which Grena Bennett refers 
to “The pastel coloring of Stravinsky’s 
‘Sacre du Printemps’”. I repeat, how 
times do change! 

* * * 

Also before me is a clipping from the 

New York Times which, I submit, bears 
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"Sorry to keep you waiting, boys, but we've just discovered five more 
Haydn symphonies” 
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me out in an old contention that music 
critics ought to be required to write 
their own headlines. Over Olin 
Downes’s learned and lengthy review of 
Stokowski’s only New York concert 
with the Philadelphia orchestra is the 
heading: “Stokowski Holds Baton at 
Concert”. Now, “holding a baton” is 
precisely the thing Stokowski doesn’t 
do, but how could a headline writer on 
the copy desk be expected to remember 
that ? 
> > >= 

If we are to accept the report of one 
of my imps, it would have done us all 
good to have observed the reviewers 
cautiously sounding each other out at 
a Town Hall concert recently, in an 
effort to find out, one from another, 
what an ‘Ave Rota’ was. The occasion 
was the first performance of a work 
of that designation, especially written 
for the Juilliard Alumni Association by 
Frederick Jacobi. Scholars that they 
are, the gentlemen of the press were 
fully prepared to deal with an Ave 
Maria, an Ave Maris Stella or an Ave 
Regina—perhaps even an Ave Verum 
Corpus—but an Ave Rota, what was 
that? Judging from the reviews, they 
came to some sort of unanimous opin- 
ion that it was not their bu-iness to 
go into long and detailed explanations 
which might be too technical and recon- 
dite for the average newspaper reader. 

Now I have it on the authority cf the 
composer that ‘Ave Rota’ is just a 
title, meaning ‘Hail to the Wheel’. It 
seems that Mr. Jacobi prepared program 
notes which, if they had been used, 
would have clarified his bit of whimsy. 
He described ‘Ave Rota’ as “three pieces 
in multiple style” and as “a musical 
joke which the composer hopes will be 
taken seriously”. Further than that, 
he designated it as “a cross between a 


concerto grosso and a jam session”. 
In hailing the wheel he had in mind “the 
wheel of fortune and of time, which 
swings back and forth between the 
musical styles.” 

Now, I ask you, what would vou do 
if you were a critic and, all unbe- 
knownst to you, you were confronted 
by a cross between a concerto grosso 
and a jam session? 


» . . 


You have heard of composers who 
orchestrate for everything, including 
the kitchen stove! By way of contrast, 
a program printed in the esteemed St. 
Joseph Gazette calls to attention a case 
of spareness and extreme economy of 
means. According to this program, the 
All-City Orchestra was scheduled to 
play the first movement from Schubert’s 
‘Unfurnished’ Symphony. 


* * 7. 


The eagle-eyed Nicholas Slonimsky 
has sent me another clipping which con- 
tains a reference to what may possibly 
be the same opus. The Boston Herald 
published a very interesting picture 
of members of the Doctors’ Orches- 
tra rehearsing “Beethoven’s Unfinished 
Symphony” after “leaping into the 
overture, ‘Finlandia’ ” After a few 
more sessions, the medicos, with 
the encouragement of the newspaper, 
may acquaint the Hub with Schu- 
bert’s ‘Eroica’, appropriately pre- 
ceded by a leap into the overture ‘Hel- 
denleben’. Then, why not Brahms’s 
‘Afternoon of a Faun’, with the pre- 
liminary jump alloted to the overture 
‘Annie Laurie’? asks your 


_—— 
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ALBERT MORINI OPENS 
HEADQUARTERS IN N. Y. 


Manager to Represent Artists in This 
Country in Addition to Keeping 
Paris Office 

Albert Morini, concert manager, who 
has hitherto maintained his office in 
Paris, has established a New York 
headquarters at 119 West 57th, as of 





De Mirjian 


Albert Morini 


April 1, for management of artists in 
the United States. He will retain his 
Paris office also. Among the European 
artists whom he will bring to this coun- 
try is Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, com- 
poser-pianist, who has been invited by 


KANSAS CITY ENDS 
ORCHESTRAL SEASON 


Krueger Conducts Philharmonic 
and Chorus in Beethoven 
Ninth and Wagner 

Kansas City, Mo., April 5.—With 
a higher standard of performance and a 
greatly enriched repertoire, the Kansas 
City Philharmonic, Karl Krueger, 
founder and conductor, closed its sixth 
season with a performance of Beetho 
ven’s Symphony No. 9. 

Five choral groups, The Westminster 
A Cappalla Choir of ha University of 
Kansas, D. M. Swarthout, director ; 
The Conservatory of Kansas City Cho- 
rus, Stanley Deason, director; The 
Wahdemna Choral Club of Reorganized 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints, Paul Craig, director; The 
Symphonic Chorus of Kansas State 
Teachers College, O. J. Borchers, direc- 
tor; and Marie Wilkins, soprano, Jo- 
seph Wilkins, tenor, Sydnie Smith Coo- 
ley, contralto, and Reinhold Schmidt, 
bass, soloists, augmented orchestral 
forces in the choral masterwork, this 
occasion marking its first hearing in 
this city. Two Wagner works, ‘Sieg- 
fried’s Funeral March’, from ‘The Dusk 
of the Gods’, and Prelude and Finale 
from ‘Tristan’, both receiving superb 
interpretations, followed the opening 
Beethoven ‘Leonore’ Overture, No. 3. 

The final concert in the Beethoven- 
Brahms Series heard in Music Hall 
in February included two Beethoven 
works, his ‘Prometheus’ Overture and 
Symphony No. 5, and the Second Sym 
phony of Brahms. 

At the final concert of the Philha: 
monic it was announced that the Asso 
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the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
to play the world premiere of his Sec- 
ond Piano Concerto on Nov. 3, 1939, 
and who will play with several quartets 
and make a coast-to-coast tour. 

Also on Mr. Morini’s list is Stell An- 
dersen, American pianist, whom he has 
represented in Europe during her three 
successful years there. She played the 
world premiere of Darius Mailhaud’s 
Piano Concerto under the composer’s 
baton and has appeared with many or- 
chestras and in recital. Miss Andersen, 
who opened the White House series this 
year, will make a tour of this country 
in 1939-’40. Mr. Milhaud is also to be 
represented by Mr. Morini here, and 
has been invited by one of the film com- 
panies to compose music. 

Eleanor Steele and Hall Clovis, duet 
recitalists who have toured Europe un- 
der Mr. Morini’s auspices recently, 
singing with eight leading orchestras, 
will be heard in America under this 
new management. Others on the list in- 
clude Solange Delmas, coloratura so- 
prano of the Paris Opéra, who will 
make her debut in America in October 
and will sing in concert and opera per- 
formances; Earl Maiman, American 
pianist and a graduate of the Manhattan 
School of Music, who had a recent suc- 
cess in Budapest, and Julius Shaier, 
viola player, who gave a New York 
recital recently. 

Mr. Morini will take to Europe in 
January the Amphion Chorus of Fargo, 
N. D., under Daniel Preston. Other at- 
tractions for which he has managed 
European tours are the Westminster 
Choir, the Hampton Choir, the Yale 
Glee Club, the Manhattan String Quar- 
tet, Natalie Bodanya and Frank Sheri- 
dan. 


ciation had absorbed the Kansas City 
Concert Series. S. Bernard Joffee, 
manager of the series, being retained 
by the Philharmonic in an advisory ca- 
pacity. Soloists for the 1939-’40 season 
will include: Rose Pauly, Glenn Dar- 
win, Anna Kaskas, the Saxophone 
Quartet; Robert Virovai and Samuel 
Thaviu, Josef Hofmann and Louise 
Mary Meissner. The Bali Ballet, a 
bonus to holders of season tickets, will 
be an extra attraction, appearing with- 
out the orchestra. 
BLANCHE LEDERMAN 





CHICAGO CITY OPERA 
LISTS SINGERS TO COME 


Kiepura, Schipa, Moore, Swarthout and 
Szantho Are Included on Roster 
for Next Season 

Cuicaco, April 5.—Jan Kiepura, 
tenor, will appear with the Chicago City 
Opera Company next season. Another 
tenor recently engaged is Tito Schipa, 
who will sing Wilhelm in ‘Mignon’, 
Lionel in ‘Martha’ and the Count in 
‘The Barber of Seville’. Grace Moore, 
originally scheduled to appear in ‘Tosca’ 
for the first time on any stage, will sub- 
stitute ‘Madame Butterfly’, in addition 
to ‘Louise’, ‘La Bohéme’ and ‘Manon’. 
Gladys Swarthout, absent for some 
years, is listed for ‘Mignon’ and ‘Car- 
men’, 

Enid Szantho, contralto of the 
Vienna State Opera, will make her Chi- 
cago operatic debut next season with 
the company. The Littlefield ballet 
with Catharine Littlefield as director, 
choreographer, and prima ballerina, has 
been reengaged 

Ernest McChesney will sing Romeo 
in Gounod’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ after a 
summer of study in Europe with Lucien 
Muratore. 


BOWDOIN INSTITUTE 
PLANS NINE EVENTS 


Programs by Musicologists and 
Ensembles to Reveal Devel- 
opment of Music 

BRUNSWICK, Me., April 5.—The In- 
stitute of Music of Bowdoin College. 
Frederic E. Tillotson, professor of 
music, chairman, will offer a compre- 
hensive program at the college, setting 
forth the development of music in a 
series of lectures and concerts by 
musicologists, critics, composers and 
artists in nine events between April 10 
and April 22. 

Olin Downes, music critic of the New 
York Times, will lecture on April 10 
on ‘The Critic’s Point of View’; John 
Tasker Howard on April 14 will speak 
on the subject, “Three Hundred Years 
of American Music’; Otto Kinkeldy wi 
lecture on “The Significance of the 
Scholar and the Purpose of Research in 
Music’, on April 17; Aaron Copland 
will talk on the subject ‘A Survey of 
Contemporary Music’, on April 19; and 
on April 21, Archibald T. Davison will 
lecture on ‘Voices and Instruments’ 


Musical Events Listed 


Musical programs include a performance at tw 
sessions on April 12 of a cycle of five Beethovwe: 
Sonatas, from Op. 5, to Op. M2, played | 
Frederic Tillotson, pianist, and Yves Chardon 
‘cellist: 

On April 13, Georges Laurent, flutist, and Put 
nam Aldrich, harpsichordist, will offer a n 
of harpsichord and flute music of 
teenth and Eighteenth centuries 

On April 20 the Curtis String 
sisted by Victor Polatschek, 
McBridefi oboist; Mr. Copland a J 
pianists, will offer a program of conte 
American chamber music, includimg a qua 
for strings by Samuel Barber, somata for vw 
ind piano by Walter Piston, two pieces for obox 
and clarinet and piano and clarinet, by Mr. M 
Bride, composed especially for the Bowdoin In 
stitute of Music. A sextet for strings, c! 
and piano by Mr Copland will be giv 
first time in New England: 













On April 22 the Wellesley College Choir, E 
ward Barry Greene, conductor the Bowd 
College Glee Club, Mr. Tillotson, conductor; an 


2 x 5 
Moemi Perugia, soprano; Nathalie Kedroff, coz 
tralto; Hughes Cucnod, tenor, and Doda Conra 








bass, accompanied by the Longy Sch Mus 
Orchestra conducted by Nadia Boulanger, wi 
give the final program of the series. Works t 
be heard include Bach’s 150th Cantat Caris 
simi’s ‘Jephté’, Lili Boulanger’s “Vieille Pirér 
Bouddhique’, and other briefer works 





KENNETH KLEIN NAMED 
TO MUSIC POST AT FAIR 


Head of Town Hall Concert Department 
Given Leave of Absence to Be 
Production Manager 

Kenneth Klein, director of the con- 
cert department at Town Hall, has been 
given a partial leave-of-absence until 
Sept. 2, to assume the post of music pr 
motion manager at the World’s Fair 
George V. Denny, Jr., president of 
Town Hall, stated recently. 

During Mr. Klein’s absence, Jam 
Zeller, his assistant, will be in charge 
of the concert department at Town 
Hall. Mr. Klein will be at Town Hall at 
certain fixed times each week to attend 
to matters requiring his decisions. In 
his World’s Fair post Mr. Klein will 
act as an assistant to ary Do ywhes, wh 
is in charge of the Ws s Fair music 
events. 





Public Conversations’ on Music Held 

In co-operation with the Federal Mu 
sic Project a citizens’ advisory cor 
mittee called the Music Education C 
mittee is holding a fortnightly dis- 
cussion series of ‘Public Conversations’ 
on “Music Today and 
Park Avenue. On March 22 ‘Music 
the Individual’ was discusse: 
5 it was ‘Music and the Familv’. Sche 


uled for April 19 is ‘Music in Welfare 
Agencies’, and for May 3 ‘Music in 
Municipal and State Agencies’. This 
series is concerned with the relation of 
music and the cultural opportunities of 
the city. The Music Education Commit- 

Mrs. Alfred H. Schoellkopf, chair- 
man, hopes to broaden the general 
knowledge of music through this series. 


LARGE DETROIT AUDIENCE 
WELCOMES PADEREWSKI 





Pre Arte String Quartet Presented by 
Pro Musica—Nelson Eddy 
Also Appears 
Detroit, April 5—Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, still a little shaken from 
an illness which had necessitated the 
cancellation of his Cleveland appear- 


ance, was heard in recital on March 15 


in Masonic Temple which was sold out 
in advance. The typical Paderewski 
program, drew on the works of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven and Wagner, with 
group of four works by Chopin. 
Paderewski, who showed occasional 
flashes of his old form, was given a 
reverent hearing by the audience. 
Pro Musica, following its policy of 
presenting modern and seldom heard 
music, sponsored an appearance on 
March 3 of the Pro Arte Quartet, at the 
Detroit Art Institute. Four selections 
made up their program: the Milhaud 
String Quartet in B Flat; No. 2; Mali- 
piero’s String Quartet, No. 3; the 
Walter Piston String Quartet, No. 2, 
und Ravel’s String Quartet in F. 
Second only to Paderewski in draw 
ing power was Nelson Eddy, who sang 
in Masonic Temple on March 7. Mr 
Eddy presented a list of songs in Ger 
n Italian, French and English, with 
nany encores devoted to songs from his 
ition picture successes. a. Bm x 


ROOSEVELT SALUTES 
NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 





President Urges Participation in Letter 
to Tremaine—Honorary and Active 
Committees Named 

WASHINGTON April 5.—President 
Ro sevelt again expressed his interest 
the annual observance of National 
Music Week, which for the sixteenth 
consecutive year will be observed fron 
May 7 to 13, in a letter to C. M. Tre 
maine, secretary of the National Music 
Week Committee, on March 20. He 
encouraged participation in this annual 
national movement by homes, schools, 
lubs and neighborhood groups. 
Ihe President is chairman of the 
Honorary Committee of National Music 
Week, which has comprised the gover 
nors of every state and territory of the 
States. Twenty newly elected 
have recently accepted mem 
ber rehip on this committee. The new 
nbers of National Music Week’s Ax 
tive Committee include many prominent 


+ 


citizens and national leaders. 





I “nited 
. nited 


yvernors 





Devi Dja and Bali Dancers Appear in 
Budapest 
Bupapest, March 20.—A brilliant 
reception was accorded the first local 
pearances here of Devi Dja and het 
1d Java Dancers on March 17, 18 
und 19. There was lively interest in th 
lances of the Dutch East Indies per 
rmed to the accompaniment of a native 





gamelon orchestra The complete va 

riety of the programs captivated local 

udiences and the group, originally 

ooked for three days, was held over for 
WeeK 





The photograph of Percy Grainger on the front 
cover is by Morse, White Plains, N. Y. 
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NAPLES HEARS A 


In ‘Il Malato Immaginario,’ 
Based on Moliere Play, Young 
Composer Achieves Nicely 
Balanced Short Sentimental 
Comedy All His Own 


By Guipo M. GatTI! 


NAPLES, March 28. 

T is some years now since the San 

Carlo Theatre of Naples recovered 

the place in the operatic life of 
Italy it deserved because of its long and 
noble tradition. Previously, though the 
musical life of Naples had always been 
highly active—even if somewhat dis- 
orderly, as was evident during the years 
immediately following the War—activity 
at the chief lyric temple of the city had 
fallen off considerably. 

Remembering the importance of this 
two-century-old theatre in the eighteenth 
century, it was impossible to overlook 
the fact that the traditional carnival 
season had sunk to a level little higher 
than that of a large provincial center. 
In order to revive the ancient splendor 
of the house, work was begun on reno- 
vating the building itself in 1929. The 
foundation was reinforced; the ceiling 
over the stage and hall was raised, the 
stage itself was extended and all the 
electrical and mechanical installation 
thoroughly done over. By last autumn 
the work was completed with the con- 
struction of a ridotto, or lobby (the 
classic ridotto of the Italian opera 
houses where the public gathers during 
the entr’actes to chat and pass judg- 
ment) and important improvements in 
the artists’ dressing rooms and the hall 
proper. 

3ut most of all, the manager, Corrado 
Marchi, set about with a will over- 
hauling the theatre’s staff and reorganiz- 
ing the orchestra and chorus, besides 
planning annual prospectuses of an 
artistic and cultural interest equal to 
those of the other Italian opera houses. 
With the thought always in mind that 
the San Carlo had witnessed the artistic 
baptism of more than one composer who 
was to achieve fame (suffice it to cite 
Vincenzo Bellini, who made his debut 
there in 1826 with the opera ‘Bianca e 
Fernando’), every season’ Marchi has in- 
cluded one or more operas either by 
composers already established in the 
field of symphonic and chamber music 
but still unfamiliar to the Italian public 
aS opera writers, or else by new young 
talents deserving support and encour- 
agement. 


Achievement of Marchi’s Regime 


In the first group we had the brilliant 
reception accorded Ernst Bloch’s ‘Mac- 
beth’ (which had not been heard since 
the world premiere in Paris in 1910) in 
February, 1938, as well as the success of 
‘works far from traditionalist, like Ho- 
negger’s ‘Judith’ and Roussel’s ‘Aeneas’. 
In the second, we have recently had the 
vell-acclaimed introduction of the young 
composer Jacopo Napoli and his first 
ypera, ‘Il malato immaginario.’ Napoli, 
the son of an excellent composer and in 
structor at the San Pietro a Majella 
Conservatory, though only twenty-eight 
vears old, has enjoyed the esteem of 
small circle of music-lovers for some in 
strumental pieces, among them an ovet 
ture to Shakespeare’s ‘Love’s Labour 
Lost’ (1935). 

Il malato immaginario,” a_ lyric 
comedy in two scenes and an _ inter- 
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The Setting for ‘Il Malato Immaginario’ at San Carlo 


mezzo, for which Mario Ghisalberti 
furnished the libretto after Moliere’s 
comedy of the same name, reveals at 
once a seriousness of purpose and an 
operatic maturity surprising in one 
making his bow in a new field. To speak 
of a clearly defined personality seems to 
us excessive. His style betrays various 
influences. Rossinian and Verdian 
‘Falstaff’ reminiscences echo through it, 
and sometimes even reminders of Wolf- 
Ferrari. Analagous situations evoked 
analagous musical treatment in the 
imagination of the composer. But 
apart from praising the sound technical 
preparation which made possible the full 
realization of the composer’s intentions 
and the almost invariably perfect bal- 
ance sustained betweeen orchestra and 
stage, one cannot help marvelling at the 
certainty of his operatic method and the 
gift of diversifying the various phases of 
the plot, of discovering the right accents 
for every character and every moment, 
of underlining—where necessary—with- 
out forcing and of “gliding” where the 
action demands it. 


A New Comedy, All His Own 


undertaking 
Napoli was confronted with a comedy 
which could not but lose its best fea 
tures when remade into a_ libretto 
What he accomplished with taste and in- 
telligence was the creation of a comedy 
all his own, a flowing comedy with 
amusing stock characters, where the 
comic and the sentimental alternate in 
the right ratio. Pages like the quartet 
(Angelica, Tonietta, Cleanto, Argante ) 
which closes the first scene and the 
quintet of the second scene, deserve spe- 
cial praise, along with no less fetching 
ones like the entrance of Doctor Dia 
foirus and his young son to a mock 
march and the scene of the medical con 
sultation immediately following. 


Nor was it an easy 


Napoli’s opera enjoyed a_ vivacious 
and painstaking performance under the 
direction of Antonio Sabino and the 
public gave it a warm welcome (special 
praise goes to the basso Vincenzo Bet- 
toni in the leading part—one of the few 
Italian singers in the great tradition of 
opera bouffe, facetious and distinguished 
at the same time ) 

Also performed the same evening 
were Ottorino Respighi’s “mystery”, 
‘Mario Egiziaca’, and, to round out the 
bill, ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ in which the 
mezzo-soprano Ebe Stignani was inter 
esting and pleasing in the role of San 
tuzza. I believe this was the first time. 
in Italy, at any rate, that the Mascagni 


heroine was not entrusted to a soprano 
The results, though, were excellent, 
thanks to the uncommon range and 
beauty of Stignani’s voice. 

Among the other operas on the San 
Carlo list this season are ‘Otello’, ‘Rigo 
letto’, ‘Lucia’, ‘Lohengrin’, ‘La Forza 
del Destino’, ‘La Fanciulla del West’, 
Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘Il Campiello’, Zando- 
nai’s ‘Una Partita’ and ‘La Via della 
Finestra’. Besides these there should 
be performances of the ‘L’Aiglon’ of 
Honegger and Ibert (new to Italy), 
Kodaly’s ‘La Filanda Magiara’ (‘The 
Magyar Spinning-Mill’), and a ballet 
to the music of Ravel’s ‘Bolero.’ Che 
conductors have been G. Del Campo, 
and A. Sabino; for the second part of 
the season they will be G. Baroni, V 
Gui, and A. Guarnieri 


Concert Life of Naples 

After speaking of the San Carlo, it 
would be unjust to omit mention of the 
active concert life in Naples flourishing 
side by side with opera; and in this con 
nection it would be even more unfair 
not to take cognizance of the intelligent 
and tireless work of Franco Michele 
Napolitano, founder and director of the 
Associazione A Scarlatti, to whose i 


MACDOWELL COLONY 
TO CLOSE THIS SUMMER 


Funds Will Be Used to Clear Trees 
Felled by Hurricane of Last 
September 
PeterroroucH, N. H., April 5.— 
The MacDowell Colony will be closed 
this summer, since the funds now avail 
able will have to be used for clearing 
away the trees felled by the hurricane 
of last September. The board of direc- 
tors and Mrs. MacDowell, widow of the 
composer, made the decision after they 
had ascertained that there would be no 
money left from the repair funds to 
maintain the colony itself. At the time 
~f the storm last vear, many. artists 
working at the colonv were interrupted 
und several of the cabins were isolated 
Contest for Roussel Prize to Take 
Place in June 
April 1 Candidates 


prize of 1.000 francs offered bv TI 


PARIS 


Friends of Albert Roussel will be heat 
during the second half 
will be required to play an excerpt 
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NAPOLI 





B. Lauro 


Jacopo Napoli 


tiative we owe a great manv important 
novelties and revivals since 1920. 

It is to Napolitano’s credit that 
Naples has heard so many symphonic 
and choral compositions of the distant 
past and the controversial present, which 
are perhaps unfamiliar to other Italian 
cities. And it is to his credit, too, that 
the Neapolitan concert-going public is 
today sensitive and cultivated enough to 
listen with interest—not to mention 
tranquility—to Bach and Stravinsky, 
Frescobaldi and Bartok, Pizzetti and 
Szymanowski, to mention only a few 
names gleaned from the programs of the 
“Scarlatti”. 

Thus, Naples has its symphonic con 
certs, which go on even during the 
pera season. They are held in the 
Conservatory, and the undertaking—a 
far from easy one—has been regularly 
facilitated by the spirited co-operation 
of Adriano Lualdi, the director of the 
Conservatory and an esteemed composer, 
as well as a conductor and critic. 

As for chamber music, we are worth- 
ily supplied by the Camerata Napole 
tana, the Accademia Napoletana di Con 
certt, the Compagnia degli Artisti, and 


‘ 
other more 





or less active organizations. 


Roussel’s Suite, one ot the ‘Trois Pieces’ 
ind a movement of the ‘Sonatine’. The 
successful candidate, besides receiving 
the money prize, will play the Roussel 
Concerto with important orchestras in 
Paris and Brussels, and over radio sta- 
tions in several centers in Europe. Full 
information can be obtained from Les 
Amis d’Albert Roussel, 70 Avenue Klé- 


ber, Paris 


Deems Taylor and Dr. Beckett Gibbs 
Made Patrons of Delta Omicron 


Following a broadcast sponsored by 
Delta Omicron Sorority over NBC on 
March 20, Deems Taylor, American 
composer, and Dr. Beckett Gibbs will 
be installed as national patrons of the 
sorority Olin Downes, music critic 
f the New York Times, and director 
World’s Fair, was 
scheduled to give a talk on music at the 


~~ music for the 


fair. Mr. Downes is a national patron 
vf the sorority The program was in 
harge of Alma Kitchell who has, fot 
twelve vears, been a prominent broad 


ster over the same station. The broad 


st was followed by luncheon 
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JACOBI CONCERTO HAS PREMIERE IN CHICAGO 


Stock Conducts Symphony in 
New Work for Violin with 
Spalding as Soloist 


Cuicaco, April 5.—The world pre- 
miere of Frederick Jacobi’s violin con- 
certo played by Albert Spalding and 
conducted by Dr. Stock gave interest to 
the Chicago Symphony’s program for 
the Tuesday matinee on March 14. The 


program: 
Symphony No. 4 in B Flat......... Beethoven 
Concerto for violin and orchestra....... Jacobi 


(First performance) 

Andante and Rondo from ‘Spanish’ Symphony 
Lalo 

Excerpts from ‘The Fire-Bird’....Stravinsky 
The new Jacobi work offers some 
hard knots for the violinist but no 
struggle with them was apparent in the 
playing of the soloist who swiftly and 
skilfully untied each of them as it ar- 
rived. Treacherous pitfalls were 
maneuvered with brilliance, security 
and a constant inner serenity, yet with 
an almost off-hand facility that never 
distracted from the effect of the whole 
by over-emphasizing the contributing 
part. Beauty of tone there was in abun- 
dance (this was especially noticeable in 
the third movement cadenza, which was 
devised by Spalding himself) in addition 
to intelligent phrasing and the felicitous 
operation of the thorough technical 
training on which the soloist draws. 
Although the composition is not grate- 
ful, it was well received, perhaps more 
through the sheer persuasion of Mr. 
Spalding’s playing and personality than 
through its inherent merits. These are 
considerable but are not easily recog- 
nized. Applause was hearty, recalling 
the soloist, who reappeared several 

times, in company with the composer. 
After the intermission Mr. Spalding 
returned to play two movements from 
Lalo’s ‘Symphonie Espagnole’, which 
were spun with fire and glitter from his 
violin. The afternoon also held superb 





Frederick Jacobi 


performances of the Beethoven Fourth 
Symphony and the ‘Fire-Bird’ Suite. 
Mr. Spalding’s second and third ap- 
pearances with the symphony this sea- 
son (he was also soloist on the pre- 
ceding Tuesday) were to play the Elgar 
concerto at the pair of concerts on 
March 16 and 17. Dr. Stock conducted: 


Introduction and Scherzo, ‘Prince Csongor 


and the Goblins’ : . Weiner 
Symphony No. 4..... Mendelssohn 
Concerto for Violin in B Minor Elgar 
Waltz from ‘Der Rosenkavalier’. Strauss 


Mr. Spalding returned the Elgar to 
the repertoire after an interval of seven- 
teen years. The soloist on this occa- 
sion revealed that his handling of the 
concerto was admirable for an extreme- 
ly genuine approach no less than for 
very sensitive execution, governed 
largely by a tone quality that was re- 
fined but of a penetrating power. 


The orchestra, under Dr. Stock. 


PADEREWSKI DRAWS HUGE CHICAGO CROWD 


Over 4,000 Attend Pianist’s Re- 
cital—Dancers and Choruses 
Appear 


Cuicaco, April 5.—A fabulous chapter 
was added to Chicago’s musical history 
on March 19, when Paderewski appeared 
at the auditorium, drawing an immense 
crowd of 4,415 which overflowed into 
the orchestra pit and on to the stage. In 
the first greeting, in the applause after 
each work and in the final ovation there 
were blended the utmost respect, af- 
fection, and reverence from a throng 
that felt itself triply repaid by the oc- 
casion and by the opportunity to hear 
how abiding is Paderewski’s greatness. 

The same afternoon the Augustana 
College Choir, led by Henry Veld, paid 
its annual visit to town and upheld its 
high standards of the past at Orchestra 
Hall, while Anne Rudolph and Dance 
Group took over the Goodman, and 
Dorothy Crost and Berenice Jacobson, 
duo-pianists, appeared at the Woman’s 
Club Theatre. 

The preceding night Martha Graham 
and Dance Group had drawn a devoted 
public to the Civic Opera House to wit- 
ness, principally, the powerful new 
‘American Document’. 

On March 25, Gregor Piatigorsky 
concluded the Musical Arts Concert 
series at Orchestra Hall with a striking 
‘cello program including sonatas by 
Handel, Mozart and Beethoven. Hans 


Lange was busy for the consecutive 
days—on Sunday conducting the youth- 
ful Civic Orchestra (at Orchestra 
Hall), when the gifted soprano Alice 
Tully was soloist, and on Monday con- 
ducting his chamber orchestra at the 
Blackstone Hotel, assisted by the Phil- 
harmonic String Quartet, when the fare 
was Mozart, Hindemith and Schmitt. 

Tuesday night the Manuel-William- 
son Harpsichord Ensemble, assisted by 
Sydnie Smith Cooley, David Van Vac- 
tor, Leonard Sorkin, Oscar Chausow, 
Dudley Powers and Milton Preeves, 
presented an all-Bach program at 
Thorne Hall. Artists appearing recently 
at the Arts Club have been Vera Gil- 
lette and Vincent Micari, duo pianists, 
the Whitney String Quartet and the 
Russian Trio. The first performance of 
a Greek opera in America brought Car- 
reri’s “Marco Bozzaris’ to the Civic 
Opera House on March 26, with a note- 
worthy cast headed by Jean Fardulli, 
Marion and Minor Booras and Eliza- 
beth Brown. 

One of the most rewarding evenings 
of the season was that of March 11 
when the Valparaiso University Choir, 
under Richard Schénbohm, brought a 
full and comprehensive program to the 
Studebaker Theatre and sang with 
grace, power and exceedingly clear 
diction. This admirable ensemble caught 
the gentle but ecstatic spirit of sacred 
compositions by Bach and others as well 
as the tone of the several secular works. 


played beautifully in the Elgar accom- 
paniment and performed with equal su- 
periority in Weiner’s fairy-tale Intro- 
duction and Scherzo that began the 
evening. In the ‘Italian’ symphony 
that followed there was grace and a 
shining polish on all details. In addi- 
tion there was Bruckner’s long and gen- 
erally arresting Ninth Symphony, to 
which Dr. Stock and the orchestra paid 
superlative attention. 

Josef Hofmann was soloist with the 
symphony at the twin concerts on 
March 23 and 24 when Dr. Stock was 
on the podium, conducting the follow- 
ing : 


“Pohjola’s Daughter,’ .........ccccceess Sibelius 

Symphony No. 9 in D Minor........ Bruckner 

Concerto for Piano, No. 4 in D Minor 
Rubinstein 


Mr. Hofmann’s choice of the venerable 
Rubinstein was a disappointment to 
those who had hoped he would select 
one of the Chopin concertos, but there 
was no room for regret over the per- 
formance of the work that was offered 
instead. Once again there were re- 
affirmed the amazing command of 
pianistic technique, directed fully and 
ripely toward the composition at hand, 
the glowingly rounded tone and the 
keen ear for the shaping of phrases. 

A late change put ‘Pohjola’s 
Daughter’ at the head of the evening in- 
stead of Wagner’s ‘Faust’ Overture, 2 
move that appeared to be highly agree- 
able to the audience. The Sibelius was 
set forth magnificently by the orchestra 
under the governing baton of Dr. 
Stock. 

Pro Arte Quartet Heard 

The Pro Arte String Quartet ap- 
peared for the first time with the Chi- 
cago Symphony at the next-to-the-last 
matinee on March 28, introducing two 
unfamiliar compositions to the city. Dr. 
Stock’s program: 


Overture Le Baruffe Chiozzotte’..Sinigaglia 
Symphony No. 3 in G pkvake ceees Borowski 
Concerto for quartet and orchestra..Martinu 
Ballade’ for quartet and orchestra......Poot 
Excerpts from ‘Scenes de Ballet’ Glazunoff 


The new works were a Concerto for 
quartet and orchestra by Martinu and 
a ‘Ballade’ for the same combination by 
Poot. The quartet’s attack, clean, 
smooth and alert, served it well in the 
Martinu, which discourses sharply of 
matter that can be construed as of not 
much importance. The slow movement 
is of good construction and carries an 
unexpected punch. For contrast there 
was the Poot Ballade, warm in color 
and romantic in flavor. Both per- 
formances took firm hold of the fancy 
of the audience and were rewarded with 
appreciative acclaim. 

The second listing of Mr. Borowski’s 
Third Symphony strengthened the com- 
plimentary impression of its initial per- 
formance. 





LEHMANN SINGS IN HAWAII 


Sunday Afternoon Recitals Held in 
Honolulu Academy of Arts 
Hono.utu, March 25.—Music lovers 
filled the large McKinley auditorium 
for the twilight hour on Monday, 
March 6, to hear Lotte Lehmann, op- 
eratic and Lieder soprano. A generous 
program, to which was added a sizable 
list of encores, left the appreciative 
audience with delightful memories of 

the event. 

Recent Sunday afternoon recitals at 
the Honolulu Academy of Arts have in- 
cluded appearances of Hilda Klestadt 
Jonas, pianist, and Robin McQuesten 
and Martha Cannon, duo-violinists. 
Verne Waldo Thompson served as ac- 
companist for the violinists. 


Wa Wes me 


PHILADELPHIA DRAWS 
VISITING ARTISTS 


Tauber, Lea Luboshutz, Iturbi, 
Meisle, Piatigorsky and 
Eddy Appear 


PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—Appearing 
under Philadelphia Forum auspices in 
place of Lawrence Tibbett, indisposed, 
Richard Tauber appeared before a large 
audience in the Academy of Music on 
March 29, singing groups of German 
Lieder, excerpts from operettas by Le- 
har, and other items. Percy Kalm served 
as accompanist, and Mariana Sarrica, 
pianist, contributed as assisting artist 
to the pleasure of the evening. 

Lea Luboshutz, violinist, and Edith 
Evans Braun, pianist, gave a recital in 
Casimir Hall of the Curtis Institute of 
Music on March 28. A feature was a 
sonata in D Minor Op. 12, by Rosario 
Scealero, for several years a member of 
the Curtis Institute faculty as instruc- 
tor in composition. A “first time in 
America,” the sonata was skillfully 
played, and enthusiastically received. 

In Casimir Hall on March 24 Jeanne 
Behrend, pianist, gave the third and 
final program in her series devoted to 
American compositions. Besides her 
own ‘Pastorale’ and ‘Scherzo’, the list 
contained works by Emerson Whit- 
horne, Samuel Barber, Boris Koutzen, 
R. Nathaniel Dett, Ulric Cole, Aurelio 
Giorni, Beryl Rubinstein, and Amedeo 
De Filippi. 

José Iturbi was heard in Mozart’s F 
Major Sonata; Beethoven’s C Sharp 
Minor Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2, and num 
bers by Chopin, Debussy, and others, at 
a recital in the Norristown High School 
on March 20. 


Forum Sponsors Joint Recital 


A joint recital under Philadelphia Fo 
rum auspices engaged Kathryn Meisle, 
Metropolitan Opera contralto, and Gre- 
gor Piatigorsky, ’cellist, in the Academy 
of Music on March 22. Miss Meisle of- 
fered three groups including an aria 
from Tchaikovsky’s cantata ‘Moscou’, 
Schubert Lieder, and songs by Ferrata, 
Bachelet, Chausson, and others. Mr 
Piatigorsky’s virtuosity was disclosed 
in Chopin’s Introduction and Polonaise, 
his own Scherzo, a Mozart sonatine, 
and pieces by Corelli, Ari, Ravel, 
Weber. The accompanists were Stuart 
Ross and Valentin Pavlosky. 

Nelson Eddy attracted an overflow 
audience to the Academy of Music on 
March 16. Arias from Handel’s ‘Ri- 
naldo’, Mozart’s ‘Figaro’, Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s ‘New Life’ and Smetana’s ‘Bar- 
tered Bride’; groups of songs in French 
and English were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Theodore Paxson accompanied. 

Paul Nordoff, pianist, played music 
by Debussy, Ravel, Mompou, Prokofieff, 
Bartok, and Hindemith at the third re 
cital in this season’s Modern Chamber 
Music Series, given in Ethical Culture 
Society Auditorium on March 13. 

The University of Pennsylvania Mu 
sic Department brought a series of lec 
ture-recitals to a close in Irvine Audi 
torium on March 15 with a talk by Har! 
McDonald on the History of Choral 
Music and a program by the Choral 
Society of the University with Dr. Mc 
Donald conducting. W. E. S. 





Jacobs Begins Suffolk Rehearsals 

The newly organized Suffolk Philhar- 
monic Orchestra began rehearsals on 
March 23 in the Bayport High School, 
conducted by Max Jacobs. 





WAGNER-REGENY’S NEW 





‘Die Biirger von Calais’, Offi- 
cially Commissioned, Consists 
of Eighteen Set Numbers 
Working Out the Composer's 
Own Theories 


By GERALDINE DECOURCY 
BERLIN, March 25. 


ARLY in February the State 

Opera discharged its second obli- 

gation to contemporary music by 
presenting Rudolf Wagner-Regeny’s new 
opera, ‘Die Birger von Calais’ (“The 
Burgesses of Calais’) which, like Egk’s 
‘Peer Gynt’ that preceded it, owes its 
birth and being to the artificial impreg- 
nation of an official commission. This 
fact in itself should not stand in the way 
of a just appraisal of the work’s value, 
however, nor should it be allowed to 
dim the glory of the State Opera’s en- 
terprise. The “future of opera” is still 
a burning question and there are not 
many musicians in Germany who ex- 
hibit any vast fund of inspiration in 
their approach to its problems. But 
that a state institution is ready to in- 
vite two of the younger men to unroll 
their theories for public discussion is 
a very encouraging symptom, especially 
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Rudolf Wagner-Regery 


their noblest and best 

The development of this plot im its 

main contours was del 

chorus, but as the reg 
three act opera demaz e 

sion of the theme, Neher added two or 
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three individual 1 
background and delegated them to ac- 
centuate the mystical 
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is mot intended to characterize or en- 
hamee the dramatic action. 

He claims to have learned this tech- 
nique from his masters, Bach and Han- 
del, but apart from a couple of simple 
imitative passages, it was hard to trace 
such noble lineage. The orchestral writ 
img was thin and linear and consisted 
mainly of ostinato effects and diatonic 
sequences repeated without variation 
and barren of all color except that im- 
parted by Herbert von Karajan’s tren- 
chant accents and the wonderful orches- 
tral filigree-work with which he under- 
scored the choral and solo passages. 

Beauty and suavity of tome was as 
far removed from the orchestral treat- 
ment as it was in the voice writing, 
which was stiff, unnatural, metronomic 
und «dry Furthermore, Wagner-Re- 
geny’s mmsistence on complete divorce 
between stage and orchestra was fre- 
yuently carried to the point of incon- 
eruity, as when he employed jerky and 
flippant saxophone rhythms to accom- 
pamy the Governor’s message to the 
English King regarding the capitulation 
f the city. The simplicity for which he 
strove was an article of wilful manufac- 
ture and the sum total of its effect was 
anything but stage music in the strict 
sense of the term. 


Made Up of Eighteen Set Numbers 


[The opera consisted of eighteen set 
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OPERA IS STAGED IN BERLIN 





Volksoper Presents Reznicek’s 
‘Der Gondolier des Dogen’ 
and Ernest Schliepe’s ‘Der 
Herr von Gegeniiber’-—Many 
Orchestral Concerts 


the soloists walked on and off the stage in 
complete silence and with the slow and 
stilted movements of wooden figures, and 
the lighting never varied from an oppres- 
sive twilight tone, like the slumbering 
threat of an oncoming tornado. 


Singers Soften Vocal Angles 


At the head of the soloists, one must 
place Ludwig Hofmann’s noble figure of the 
Governor and Marta Fuchs’s regal Cor- 
nelia, both sung with a sensitiveness and 
a purity of tone that made the ungraceful 
vocal line seem almost beautiful. Marcel 
Wittrisch gave an unusually profound de- 
lineation of the unfortunate Josef and 
Tiana Lemnitz as Philimene, his wife, also 
softened the vocal angles with the exqui- 
site culture of her phrasing. The real 
hero of the evening, however, was von 
Karajan who accomplished incredible feats 
with the orchestra and made the work 
sound as if it wore the splendid gauds of 
the imagination rather than the black and 
white uniform of a mere theory. 

After the exertions of this premiére, the 
State Opera let down a bit in its revival of 





; 810 ower of the ‘Don Pasquale’ and offered a performance 
for those pessimists who see no pros- ‘omen wal” th me self- mennie- numbers in the form of rondos, arias, that, apart from the individual contribu- 
, pects of German music extending its Gem “Shee cat enn o tet of eles ricercare, and polyphonic movements _ tions of Erna Berger and Fritz Krenn, rep- 

spiritual territories beyond the lament- ee ee f archaic stateliness. The solo parts ‘esented little gain either to the State 
able frontiers that now confine it. c cope cCrama and — ee aioe a | alae Ria e Opera or the audience. On the whole it 
7 ; . : which all constituent elements re e were generously interspersed with ee ee ee 
) Naturally, neither Egk nor Wagnet rrangge Barc sage te oh ita loenne 1 intoned passages \v@S 2 Very pertunctory affair under the 
Regeny is the musical yokefellow of a bloodless puppets, chanting im ae cee ae sagged eee baton of Johannes Schiller and contained a 
: Hindemith, but the fact that avenues of tional tones, 1 bscure phrases, : r ——— yo ‘br —t areagess 3 good deal of poor singing and an even 
! production are now being opened up to Statuesque poses, the heroic beauties of Fg oo ge gees as n gen aaa one amount of indifferent orchestral 
younger minds that are striving to de- the “collective fate tt agua 4 vo ply Egat ee | 
re oe =— = ia pelle Laat f Repudiates Wagner The work opened and closed with ex- Double Bill at the Volksoper 
gressive factor that cannot be gainsaid : i if . : aidan shessh titan 5 renee 
by any impartial mind. As tor the 1 SIC “ agner-Negeny as tende : choral —s and m between The Volksoper presented a double bill 
: ’ several theories that determine its gen- aintained a slow and measured tempo site: day ak ten ened eae ae 
; , ; ; ‘ral trend. In the first place. he repudi- that with the sole exception of a short weg + go be te Bec Mn 
Wagner-Regeny’s Musical Equipment ta . © orst piace, ne repu “ox Pare ae a lin, though both date back several years 
ates Wagner and all his works, espe- ral passage in the second act set to and have already been given at other 
y Ot Peeeiiiniien tit ont Gaon cially the principle f the “Ge samtkunst- _ English poem by Barry-Cornwall, places in Germany. . The opening number 
Jt > ~— = . werk.” Then he scorns to emotionalize Was as unbrokenly dun and murky as was a one-act opera by Emil von Rez- 
Y training, Wagner-Regeny who is still 21. dart of the material that might im- Neher’s scenery and costumes. As al- nicek, ‘Der Gondoliere des Dogen’ con- 
; in his early yoy has oe he lot of peril ae detached aceitien i io entd ady indicated, Wagner-Regeny made ee —— oe - p igpean to 
experience in the practica lases oO! a ee hd > Ep me eg » fF »johte : ate > lave engaged a Strauss, but the compos- 
sradeniidin and has weliiee PB oe bal.  spmeve of the mteliect. | ir nq hi ao. ag by inte Ree = usual, glided smoothly over rthe 
lets and shorter works as well as one °CUPY oo Oo oe t —. ; oy yrs ps ~ cma re glowing dramatic surface of Paul Knud- 
ets ane 1orter W S as solo work and stave dir exture had an undeniable tonal charm eine mang ts aaa ss 
opera, ‘Der Giinstling’, which was given a ee oe = which held the audience fascinated in *<"° high geared drama and wove a mu- 
in Dresden three years ago. There is ‘.™ that the — he - a po Ne a ae alos e : the a real sical pattern that was like . ee 
. mor o hi. eueeiiess quienes this position through the mere auto- “F . € “6 Td . - at of chamber music vignettes. lhe heavy, 
’ - question of | . + I ' matic resolution of forces within the gloom and the sustained monotony of hothouse atmosphere of the text and the 
; rut like most of the young composers work itself. Finallv. he considers that mood | delicacy of its lyrical investiture made the 
of today, he seems to have difficulty in the onlw purpose of the orchestra is t he production itself was a masterpiece work’s enchantments mainly soporific, es- 
recognizing a good libretto when he hold the oe secuttie a a” Sg finish. Edgar Klitsch, Intendant of the pecially when the extended parlandos and 
. sees it, or else he is too engrossed with Sion of mye ande ams <ilaa: 1 ip ena KOomigsberg Opera, had the stage direction lyric flights did not enjoy the advantages 
n the intellectual exposition of his own lanai sl ae pe ropes vena! ty coe und attacked it from the angle of living of good voices and cultivated singing. _ 
* theories to concern himself too critically preg eB z or ne rw canes “aa ms se pictures which _struck exactly the right The closing _work was a little comic 
; lis dine Saunt, any special relatoonet ip to what y be note for the static quality of the work, The opera skit, half_ Spieloper and half good 
4 His mind apparently does not inhabit taking place on the stage. the orches- chorus moved slowly and majestically in lusty mee one 9 yong Der Herr 
h the coniens of denen, one eee Game Gaon tra is to be a “reservoir of rhythm” and the homogeneous rhythm of a single unit, (Continued on page 16) 
< < - 
.- that of his librettist, Caspar Neher, who 
d. besides being a very talented stage de- 
ic signer exercises his imagination by 
f. erecting literary scaffoldings for the 
, visual deployment of his scenic ideas 
“ Neher’s stylistic tendencies as an artist 
“¢ are for static, monumental effects in 
dull, sombre tints, and these tendencies 
1 are reflected in his “dramas,” which 
° move with leaden stride, weighted with 
an abstruse phraseology that makes 
rl simple perusal in an armchair a major 
al exercise in mental concentration. 
al Delving into the deep wells of Ger 
C many’s political ideology, he speared the 
popular theme of the “community spir- 
it” and set out to identify it with the 
regenerating, sanctifying influences of a 
divine grace. Turning back to the pages 
r- of Froissart’s Chronicle, he selected the 
+ picturesque tale of the burgesses of Ca- 
al, 


lais who agreed to stay the siege of their 


: - 74 4 Ludwig Hofmann Tiana Lemnitz 
city by the voluntary sacrifice of six of 


as the Governor 


Marta Fuchs 
as Cornelia 


Marcel Wittrisch 
as Josef 


as Philimene 
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"THE return of Leopold Stokowski jo 

a single New York concert with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra added novelty 1 
recent weeks. Soloists were frequent o 


John Barbirolli’s programs with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphom 


Artur Rubinstein played at two con- 
certs; Albert Spalding and Gaspar Cas- 
sado performed the Brahms Doubk 
Concerto; Joan Field was the soloist at 
a Saturday evening concert as was Joh 
Corigliano; Adolf Busch appeared o@ 
the all-Beethoven program; José Iturb 


played with the orchestra Brun 
Walter conducted three more NB 
Symphony Concerts, and the Bostor 


Symphony with Serge Koussevitzky re- 















OUTSTANDING 
PERSONALITIES 
IN THE 
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ORCHESTRAS: New and Rarely-Played Works Add to Repertoires 











Alpe Snsaire Sesper Cassadé 


~cirmances. The New 
Orchestra under Fritz 
Havdn-Bach 


Lrnec la Tw 


Froend of Nose 


Snedty commas cs 
series. Arter Schmabe! amd Rudolf 
Serkim were dhe solamts at two concerts 
by the Namen! Orcitestral Association 
conducted bx Lew Barzm. 


Brume Walec Camducts NBC Symphony 


NBC Senpiers. Brune Walter, guest 

mducn© Suiie = Radio City, 
March J% reTUInNe 

weestir~ * heen Weber 

Semphorm: 2 Miger  “‘Oxtord faydn 

Svmphor 8 Winer Wo Brahms 





Prom the mages eGpenmg measures of 
crs cre it was pla to the hs- 
teners att Mic, Walter's second concert with 


that thi was to be 
exquisite fin- 


the NEC Serpe 
rm. The 
mh, the cmvitiwea Swtety and aristocrat 
nobility of hs wtergretafens are not news 


heT wile 


loca) amusuc Jewers, Sut they are qualities 
3 sD = among conduetors that con- 
ts such as Ghs ome are the exception 
rather than the cate = ip the ‘Oberon’ musn 
me theer@ “the berms ef eiffand famth 


hlowme” 2: Mr siter and the orchestra 


onl 





stile? ms mewnilgfitt spel m close 

as taken at am asually raped pace. with 

sults winch juste? the breach of tra 
| Ww 

Part Baewiins “Odsterd Semphony was 
the peek of Ghee evemmgs achievements 
played Gewikessix ami with 2 ravishing 
Tone emer dar displayed the orchestra's 
MUSIiamsiiy Ww greater advantage than anv 
modern twthesclinmdkr sure could have 

: me qo mat eut endless ex 
amples i gitar = meeption of this 
supert mh m pecullar mastery 

undetstaniime i te arciumge phras 

Try RRA ITS te dow movement. the 

© Of the mene de development section 

the tial r ths performance one 

mid semar the Sune stature of Haydm as a 

mpEss, gmt cea what fs orchestra 

mst (heer meant ce fis contempor 

—_ 

Brahms + Forst Sempheny became im Mr 
Waher’s jeemi& more> mere Iria! than it 
hes been beaert «= ete mm leecal concert 
halk. Thos. the erpewerms measures in 


the lest mowemenr where the horn seems t 
all across the wnverse. and 


jot something 7 


Tier sections 


tmer masstveness. but 
BINS gm Tein gewer and clarity. as he 


CNVISaRTT 


them ie led the orchestra t 
2 Clmex ef Gewerne eloquence im the 
Tmaic, Chav gact emee or twice with 
a sorereumr gottert=: wire? ore wid not 
resist. Net erie Ge listemers im the studi 
Mit these scffieres? threugteut the land 
had acces I cee. S 


Sneldéme om@ Cassade Play Brahms 
Tete Comeecto 


eV rs Srhurcm rl - S ITIP MNT T ihn 
Rartiral mio Solorsts Albert 
Snaldime mime, ami Gasper Cassack 
I r= ‘ a” ee — 2 I ’' [ arn 23 eve- 
ning 
» 7 Beethoven 
enim %, Elwar 
. - W ner Brahms 
X Swaitiieg aed We Cassadi 
The tig geet of this evening was the 
’ Tam rf tre Brafms Concerto, now 
emat Tr gear sau uniences” affec- 





Adolf Busch José lturbi 


tioms, amd too seldom heard. It is not 
every combination of violinist and ’cellist 
whe cam give to this work the unanimity 
¥£ style and ensemble which it needs. De- 
sired perfection was very nearly ap- 
proached in a performance which had its 
breathtaking moments of fire and beauty, 
its sensitive give and take between the solo 
imstruments and between them and the or- 
chestra. It was a rare treat for Brahms 
lovers. Individual differences in treatment 
£ similar phrases were occasionally to be 
noted on the part of the soloists, and the 
‘cello and violin tones were not always ex- 
uctly of the same timbre, but in the main 
Mr. Spalding and Mr. Cassad6 distin- 
guished themselves by an eloquent collabo- 
ratiom, ably abetted by Mr. Barbirolli and 
the orchestra. 

The Elgar Symphony has its devotees, 
and rightly so for its many passages of 
erandeur and deep feeling, but its excessive 
ength still stands in its best light. Mr. 
Barbirolli gave it devoted attention. Q. 


Busch Plays with Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
Adolph Busch, 
Carnegie Hall, 


New York 
hm Barbirolli, conductor. 
violimist, assisting artist. 
March 29, evening: 

All-Beethoven Program 

hree Equali for four trombones; Symphony 
No. 6 in F Major, Op. 68 (Pastoral’); Con 
erto for Violin in D Major, Op. 61 

Adolph Busch’s masterly playing _of 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto was a fitting 
climax for this concert. One of the 
miraculous things about Bethoven is, that 
mo matter how often one hears his music 
plays it, one is always finding fresh 
things in it. Both the ‘Pastoral’ Symphony 
and the Concerto seemed to have a pristine 
glow of warmth and inspiration about them 
m this occasion to which a contributing 
factor was the sincerity and devotion of 
the performers 

There are few violinists today who play 
Beethoven with the nobility which Mr. 
Busch brings to him, along with a charm- 
mg intimacy of style where it is appro- 
priate Beethoven is never sensuous as 
Tchaikovsky and Wieniawski and Bruch 
sre: the warmth in his music is spiritual- 
ized, rather a gleam of light than a wave 
heat; and violinists are prone to forget 
this, and to play his music just as they 
play most of the other violin concertos or 
else go to the opposite extreme. But Mr. 
Busch’s performance was otherwise. The 
solidity of the opening phrases; the clean- 
cut execution of the passages in broken 
thirds; the exquisite purity of tone in the 
larghetto; and the virility of the finale 
were all expressions of Mr. Busch’s pro- 
found understanding of and affection for 
the composer. The three Equali, well 
played by Messrs. Falcone, Lucas, Pearl- 
stem and Clarke, are occasional pieces, 
scarcely worth reviving, except for a cere- 
monial occasion. Mr. Barbirolli did not 
get imto the spirit of the ‘Pastoral’ Sym- 
phony until the second movement, hastening 
through the first one with little regard for 
its letsurely charm and marvelous breadth 
f style. But he conducted the other three 
movements with an imaginative detail and 
color which made the music really pro- 
grammatic, yet neither forced nor exag- 
gerated. Like the countryside itself, this 
symphony is better experienced than de- 


- 





scribed; no more beautiful reflection of 
nature exists in the whole realm of art. 


Stokowski Leads Philadelphians 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokow- 
ski( conductor. Carnegie Hall, March 28, 
evening. 

Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, 

Bach-Stokowski 

Variations on a Theme of Haydn..... Brahms 

Magic Fire Scene.......... W agner-Stokowski 

‘Night on the Bare Mountain’....Mussorgsky 

SEO DORs Be iicccdcsccccsatks Shostakovich 

This was Mr. Stokowski’s only appear- 
ance with the Philadelphians in New York. 
The orchestra was its old unsurpassable 
self and played with 
the depth and rich- 
ness of quality that 
under this leadership 
have distinguished it 
from America’s other 
virtuoso ensembles. 
The basic sound was 
sensuous and sump 


tuous. 
The inevitable 
Bach transcription 


without which a de- 
tached Stokowski 
program could 
scarcely be representative, provided an 
electrical exordium, Thereafter, the Brahms 
variations on Haydn’s robust old ‘Saint- 
Anthony’ tune exhibited about every 
facet of expert and luxurious playing that 
could be conceived. As a detail, the “fall- 
ing theme” of the seventh variation has 
seldom had so seraphic a descent. 

The Bach transcriber was not permitted 
to eclipse the Wagner synthesist. The first 
half of the concert closed with Mr. Stokow- 
ski's new symphonic version of The Magic 
Fire Scene of ‘Die Walkiire’. For the sake 
of a “symphonic” close the new version 
alters but does not improve upon Wagner. 
In a program note, Mr. Stokowski has 
written that the vocal parts are “implicit” 
in the score. The symphonic version made 
them explicit. But the choice of woodwinds 
for the voice of Wotan was not altogether 
happy. Otherwise this was an orgy of in- 
toxicating sonorities. The orchestra was 
fairly ablaze. 

Dazzling, too, was the performance of 
the Mussorgsky-Rimsky ‘Night on the Bald 
Mountain’. The fifth symphony of Shosta- 
kovich, which was introduced to this public 
by Artur Rodzinski at an NBC symphony 
concert last April, was again evocative of 
all manner of questions and arguments 
For this reviewer, it was trite, with much 
of it running like a machine, some of it 
loitering until it almost ceases to progress 
There was asserted mastery of a sort. But. 
looked at purely musically, in this mastery 
was more of resourcefulness than of logic 
The performance was a brilliant one and 
enthusiasm in the audience was high. 4 


Leopold Stokowski 


Philharmonic-Symphony Gives New 
Work by Bonner 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, John 
Barbirolli, conductor. José Iturbi, pianist. 
assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, April 2 
afternoon. 

Overture to ‘The Merry Wives of Wind 

sor’ : , - Nicolai 

“Ww hite Nights’ ...+..-Eugene Bonner 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in E 


ee cacondwens ; shee Liszt 
Symphony No. 1, in E Minor Sibelius 
Eugene Bonner’s ‘White Nights’, per 


formed for the first time at this concert, re 
lies rather heavily upon the company’s very 
evident knowledge of orchestration. It hints 
in the beginning, quite definitely, at De 
bussy’s ‘Faun’ and ends somewhat in thx 
idiom of Respighi. Its principal lack is any 
obvious thread in the matter of themes 
which results in a feeling that the work is 
objective rather than subjective. Perhaps. 
as the composer says, that Walter Pater’s 
‘Marius the Epicurean’ inspired the piece 
this is exactly what he intended to do 
If so, he has succeeded exceedingly well 
for the work is well scored and smooth in 
(Continued on page 29) 
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JOSEF HOFMANN. 


is the soloist chosen to inaugurate the music season of the World’s 
Fair with the New York Philharimonic-Symphony at the Hall of 
Music on the opening day of the Fair, April 30th, 1939. 


HOFMANN-—since April a year ago—in five sold-out Carnegie Hall | 
concerts, and in his two sold-out Lewisohn Stadium appearances, has | 
played to 52,000 paid admissions in the music center of the | 
world—New York. A record without parallel in musical annals. 





As New York goes, so goes the nation. 


After Hofmann’s recent New York recital, Oscar Thompson wrote 


in the New York Sun on March 27th, 1939: 


““*The complete pianist’ returned to Carnegie Hall last night to play the first of two 


springtime recitals in the name of Josef Hofmann. The reflective listener could pass 





in review the keyboard celebrities of the season and, recalling their most individual and 
distinctive gifts—their specialties, so to speak—find a parallel for each in the many- 


sided mastery of this one man.” 


| is now vectilie the ( er 


OF THE 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 
F (C F rstions TF (? Cohdheaing 


113 West 57th Street, New York City 


Division of Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 





Now Booking 1939-40 U. S. and Canadian Tour (October through March) 


Steinway Piano 
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NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
PERFORMS PREMIERE 


Kindler Offers Poot ‘Ballade’ 
and Martinu Concerto with 
Pro Arte as Guests 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 5.—With 
the Pro Arte Quartet of Brussels, Bel- 
gium, as guest artists, the National 
Symphony under Dr. Hans Kindler, 
gave Washington two first perform- 
ances on March 26 in Constitution 
Hall. 

The first, Bohuslav Martinu’s Con- 
certo for string quartet and orchestra, 
was played for the first time in Wash- 
ington, and the second, a ‘Ballade’ for 
string quartet and orchestra by the 
Belgian composer, Marcel Poot, was 
given its American premiere at this con- 
cert. The Pro Arte Quartet’s appear- 
ance with the orchestra dovetailed with 
a series of six Library of Congress con- 
certs in which the Belgian ensemble re- 
peated all the works presented in the 
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Brussels festival last May under Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge’s sponsor- 
ship. 

With these new and unfamiliar works 
Dr. Kindler blended Schubert’s ‘Unfin- 
ished’ Symphony, and Ravel’s Bolero. 
Georg Schumann’s ‘Dance of the 
Nymphs and Satyrs’ was the other work 
on the program. 

The orchestra embarked on its last 
tour of the season on March 29. On 
that date it played at the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
This trip through the South also in- 
cluded concert stops at Raleigh, N. C.; 
three concerts at Columbia, S. C., in 
connection with the annual choral festi- 
val which Dr. Kindler was instrumental 
in starting five years ago; and Sweet 
Briar, Va., College. The orchestra 
played in Olean, N. Y., on April 3, and 
at Penn Hall, Chambersburg, Pa., on 
April 4. 

Leopold Stokowski was with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in that organ- 
ization’s last Washington visit of the 
season on March 21. His concert in 
Constitution Hall included the conduc- 
tor’s arrangement of Bach’s Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor, Brahms’s ‘Varia- 


tions on a Theme of Haydn’, the ‘Fire 

Music’ from Wagner’s ‘Die Walkire’ 

and Shostakovich’s Fifth Symphony. 
Jay Watz 


ROCHESTER PLAYERS 
ROUND OUT SEASON 


Iturbi Conducts Final Evening 
Event—Hanson Leads at 
Graduation Concerts 








RocuHester, April 5.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic, José Iturbi conductor, 
gave its eighth and last evening con- 
cert of the season at the Eastman The- 
ater on March 16. Assisted by the 
Rochester Civic Chorus, which Guy 
Fraser Harrison conducts, and four 
soloists, Beal Hober, soprano, Doris 
Davison, contralto, William Hain, tenor, 
and John Gurney, baritone, the orches- 
tra performed selections from Wagner’s 
operas, and then Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 9 in D Minor. The chorus did an 











ELEANOR 


Sreele » 


S oprano 


DUET RECITALISTS 


low1s 


HALL 
® 


Tenor 





@ "One of the greatest musical events of the season was the concert 
by Steele and Clovis when they interpreted three Shakespearean 
duets of Castelnuovo-Tedesco with the composer at the piano." 


Louis Auber (Le Journal, Paris) 


Coast to Coast Tour, 1939-40 Now Booking 


UNITED STATES: 
119 West 57th Street 
New York City 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


Albert Morini 


EUROPE: 
252 Faubourg St. Honore 
Paris, France 
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exceptionally fine piece of work in the 
Beethoven music, and the soloists were 
excellent. 

The Eastman School of Music held 
two graduation recitals with orchestra 
March 30 and 31 in Kilbourn Hall. 
Howard Hanson conducted the Roches- 
ter Civic Orchestra, and those taking 
part were Earl Mueller, clarinet; Mil- 
dred Banasik, mezzo-soprano; George 
Goslee, bassoon; George Leedham, vio- 
lin; Ralph Ewing, bass; Raymond 
Bailey, trombone; Arlene Hershey, so- 
prano; Helen Louise Riedy, soprano; 
William Koogler, clarinet; Avery 
Lockner, tenor; Kenneth Zimmerli, 
piano; Eugene Kilinski, violin; Mildred 
Wolf, soprano; Willis Page, tuba. The 
audiences filled the hall on both oc- 
casions, and gave the young performers 
warm applause. Mary Ertz WILL 





Berlin Opera and Concert 
(Continued from page 13) 


von Gegenuber’ that seemed to give the 
audience great pleasure. From a musical 
standpoint, it may not have rated as high 
as its companion piece but the incidental 
music had grace and wit, the lines and situ- 
ations were highly amusing, and the pro- 
duction bubbled over with the dash and 
spirit that invariably brings peace to the 
souls of just such an audience as patronizes 
this ambitious little institution. 

Concert events have been mainly of the 
orchestral order, with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic distinguishing itself in various 
concerts under Karl Bohm, Carl Schu- 
richt, Furtwangler, Mengelburg and Vic- 
tor de Sabata. Mengelberg introduced an 
interesting Ciaconna gotica by the Dutch 
composer Cornelis Dopper, who has been 
assistant conductor of the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra for three decades. It was an at- 
tractive work, especially under Mengel- 
berg’s dynamic baton which brought out all 
the charm of the miniature impressions. 

Victor de Sabata gave overpowering per- 
formances of Brahms’s Fourth Symphony 
and the ‘Tod und Verklarung’ of Strauss, 
introducing between the two a captivating 
and saucy little “Preludia, Aria e Taren- 
tella’ by Pilati based on old Neapolitan 
folksongs. 

It was a revelation to see how this thor- 
oughly German orchestra caught the au- 
thentic Italian fire and grace of this char- 
acteristic Italian work under Sabata’s per- 
suasive direction, just as it remains a re- 
current wonder to watch the ecstasy of 
elation that takes hold of the men under 
the leadership of this master musician. It 
is a great pity that his appearances in 
Berlin are so few and far between since 
there is nothing else in the musical life 
of the city that can in any way compare 
with them. The Germans call him the 
“new Toscanini’ and bring him a measure 
of admiration and enthusiasm that is stead- 
ily growing and already stamps him as 
Furtwangler’s most dangerous rival. 


Tuthill School for Oratorio Presents 
Handel’s “The Messiah’ 

Handel’s ‘The Messiah’ was presented 
by the Tuthill School for Oratorio, 
James A. Brown Tuthill, director, in 
the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, on 
the evening of March 23. The solo- 
ists were Mary Costa and Augustine 
Jaquillard, sopranos; Kathryn Chuma- 
sero and Jean Shubell, contraltos; 
Steele Jamison, tenor; Theodore Ever- 
ett, Wallace Mattice and Russell 
O’Brien, baritones. The accompanist 
was Alice Wightman. 





Hubert and Stewart Play in Sher 
brooke, Canada 

SHERBROOKE, CAN., April 5.—Marcel 
Hubert, ’cellist, and Reginald Stewart, 
pianist, appeared in the Granada The- 
atre on March 22 in the local Commun- 
ity Concert Association’s final program 
of the current season before a large 
audience. 
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Detroit Symphony Leaves Orchestra 


Abandons Auditorium in Silver 
Jubilee Year—Kolar Conducts 
All-Tchaikovsky Program at 
Final Concert as Tribute to 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch 

DETROIT, April 5. 


6 pe apendilye; HALL ceased to be 
the home of the Detroit Symphony 
when Victor Kolar, conductor, lowered 
his baton on March 18, with the last 
resounding note of the ‘1812 Overture’ 
at the tenth Saturday evening concert 
of the organization’s Silver Jubilee 
vear. 

' The program, devoted in its entirety 
to the works of Tchaikovsky, also in- 
cluded the Fourth Symphony in F 
Minor and the Concerto for violin and 
orchestra in D, Op. 35, the solo part 
being played by Zlatko Balokovic. It 
served as a tribute to the late Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the orchestra 
at the time of the dedication of the Hall, 
twenty years ago. 

Orchestra Hall, opened to the public 
on Oct. 23, 1919, is located at Parsons 
St. on Woodward Ave. It is a build- 
ing famed for its acoustical properties 
and seats nearly 2,000. The expanding 
needs of the orchestra, as well as rising 
costs of remaining in the hall, have 
necessitated the removal of the or- 
chestra to the larger quarters of Ma 
sonic Temple it was stated by Murray 
G. Paterson, manager. 


New Hall to Seat 5,000 


In the Temple’s large auditorium it 
will be possible to seat approximately 
5,000 persons, while the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, in the same building, will be 
available for the educational programs 
of the orchestra. From one of the three 
smallest symphonic auditoriums in the 
United States, the orchestra will find 
itself in the second largest auditorium 
occupied by a symphony orchestra. Mr. 
Paterson pointed out that the orchestra 
paid $31,000 for the hall this year and 
would have to pay 2,000 for the 
1939-’40 season, whereas the Masonic 
Temple rental will be $19,000. In addi- 
tion to the saving of $13,000 on rental 
alone, the cost of needed improvements 
at Orchestra Hall will not have to be 
met. 

At Orchestra Hall the scale of season 
tickets has ranged from $25 to $7, with 
only 300 seats available at the lower 
figure. Next year it will be possible 
to have the season ticket scale from $25 
to $5 for the 14 concerts, with 1,000 
seats available at $5. Similarly the 
general admission for a single ticket 
will range from $2 to 50 cents, with 
1,000 seats at the latter figure, instead of 
the Orchestra Hall scale of $2 to 75 
cents, with only 300 seats at the cheaper 
price. Growing popularity of the or- 
chestra has been reflected in the record- 
breaking advance sale at the new price 
scale. 

The final concert of the subscription 
series, which took place in Orchestra 
Hall on March 16, with Franco Ghione 
as conductor, was marked by an air 
of sorrow surrounding the many per 
sons who had occupied boxes and seats 
each year during the existence of Or 


chestra Hall 
Auld Lang Syne 


Seven families, who had occupied the 
same boxes throughout the two decades 
of performances, attended, and as the 
concert came to an end, with the sing 
ing of ‘Auld Lang Syne’, many a tear- 
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Courtesy Detroit Free Press 


Twenty of the Twenty-Two Veteran Members of the Detroit Symphony Who Played at the 
First and Last Concerts in Orchestra Hall in 1919 and 1939, Are from Left to Right, Stand- 


ing: John H. Wulf, Sol Elkind, Ernest Heubner, William G. King, Lawrence W. 


Manzer, 


Joseph H. Mosbach, Fred S. Paine, Max Thal, Arthur E. Cooper, Floyd O'Hara, Frank Van 

Amburgh, Arthur Wade, Gaston Brohan and Victor Kolar (in white sweater). From the Left, 

Seated: Thomas J. Byrne, Ilya Schkolnik, Hubert Endres, Stanislaw Szmuliewicz, LeRoy Han- 

cock and Oliver Kilb. Two Members, Arthur Luck and Valbert P. Coffee, Could Not Be 
Present for the Picture 


streaked face could be seen in the audi- 
ence. These people were bidding fare- 
well to a Hall which had witnessed the 
cultural growth of parents and children 
and which had become an integral part 
of their lives. 

On the stage were twenty-two mem- 
bers of the orchestra who played in the 
first concert in 1919, when Gabrilo- 
witsch appeared as conductor and pi- 
anist, with Kolar alternating on the 
podium. 

The veterans were, besides Kolar, 
Ilya Schkolnik, concertmaster; Stan- 
islaw Szmuliewicz and William G. 
King, first violins; Hubert Endres, 
LeRoy Hancock and Oliver Kilb, sec- 
ond violins; Valbert Coffey, Max Thal 
and Arthur Wade, violas; Gaston Bro- 
han, Sol Elkind and John H. Wulf, 
basses, and Arthur Luck, bass and li- 
brarian; Thomas J. Byrne, oboe; Joseph 
H. Mosbach, bassoon; Ernst Huebner, 
French horn; Floyd O’Hara, trumpet; 
Frank Van Amburgh, trombone; Law- 
rence W. Manzer, tympani, and Fred 
S. Paine and Arthur E. Cooper, per- 
cussion. 

During the twenty years of activity in 
Orchestra Hall, most of the great 
among artists and guest conductors 
have appeared on the stage. The long 
illness which culminated in the death of 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch in 1936 was accom- 
panied by two seasons of guest con- 
ductors, with Mr. Kolar carrying the 
burden of the educational work and 
popular programs. 


Guest Conductors Have Been Many 


Among guest conductors who have 
appeared at the Hall have been Walter 
Damrosch, José Iturbi, Eugene Or- 
mandy, Leopold Stokowski, Georges 
Enesco, Alexander Glazounoff, Richard 
Strauss, Igor Stravinsky, Siegfried 
Wagner, Eugene Ysaye, Victor Herbert 
and Fritz Reiner. 

The period of guest conductors ended 
in 1937, with the arrival of Mr. Ghione 
from La Scala in Milan to carry on 
their work. In the twenty years of 
music in the hall, Mr. Kolar has carried 
an immense burden of work, conducting 
all of the young people’s and children’s 
concerts, as well as directing at the 


open air concerts on Belle Isle during 
the summers. 

For sheer musical achievement, his 
record of nearly 600 different musical 
works played in succession at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair stands without any 
known equal. The educational pro- 
gram of the orchestra, in which he has 
collaborated with Edith Rhetts Tilton, 
is Mr. Kolar’s pet project, fostered and 
nourished until it is an indispensable 
part of Detroit’s cultural life. Mrs. 
Tilton has been educational director 
since 1923. 

The close of the season also marked 
the end of Mr. Schkolnik’s connection 
with the orchestra. His resignation was 
accepted several weeks ago. 

The subscription series ended with 
the playing of the Brahms First Sym- 
phony, a work which was included in 
the first concert of the 1938-’39 sea- 
son. Mussorgsky’s ‘Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition’ and the ‘Dances of Galanta’ of 
Kodaly completed the program. 

D. CALLAGHAN 


PADEREWSKI IN OMAHA 





Polish Population of City Give Pianist 
Floral Tribute 

OmAHA, Nes., April 5.—On March 
30 Paderewski gave a recital under the 
auspices of Ak-Sar-Ben, at the Para- 
mount theatre here. The Variations in 
F Minor of Haydn, Rondo in A Minor 
of Mozart, and Sonata ‘Appassionata’ 
of Beethoven, comprising the first half 
of the program were played with classic 
restraint and beautiful tone. A group of 
Chopin, Schubert and Wagner-Liszt 
followed. At the close of the concert 
the artist was most gracious in his re- 
ception of a floral tribute from the Pol- 
ish people of the city. 

As its last attraction for the current 
season, the Tuesday Musical Club pre- 
sented Vitya Vronsky and Victor Ba- 
bin, duo-pianists, at Central High 
School Auditorium, on March 28. The 
program included the Fantasia, Op. 5, 
of Rachmaninoff, ‘Scaramouche’, by 
Milhaud, and Babin’s Etude ‘Veloce’. 


Many encores were demanded and 
granted. E. L. W. 


BALTIMORE HAILS 
RECITALS AND OPERA 


Pro Arte Quartet and Bauer 
Appear—Metropolitan 
Opera Pays Visit 
BALTIMORE, April 5.—Through the 
courtesy of the Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge Foundation the Peabody Conserva- 
tory offered two supplementary recitals 
by the Pro Arte Quartet on March 20 
and 21. The program included Louis 
Gruenberg’s ‘Four Indiscretions’ and 
Randall Thompson’s ‘The Wind in the 
Willows’, consisting of three impres- 
sions, ‘River Bank’, ‘Toad-Esquire’ and 
‘Wild Wood’.  Skilful interpretations 
were given to these compositions. Har- 
ald Bauer, pianist, closed the series of 
Friday afternoon recitals at the Pea- 

body Conservatory on March 24. 

The Metropolitan Opera presented its 
brief season of three evening perform- 
ances on March 13, 14 and 15 at the 
Lyric. The first evening brought 
‘Tosca’, with Irene Jessner in the title 
role, Lawrence Tibbett as Scarpia and 
Giovanni Martinelli as Cavaradossi. 

Tuesday evening’s performance of 
‘Die Walktre’ won an ovation for the 
cast, consisting of Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Kirsten Flagstad, Kerstin Thorborg, 
Lauritz Melchior, Emanuel List and 
Friedrich Schorr. Erich Leinsdorf 
conducted with sympathetic attention to 
the dramatic score. The third evening 
had special local interest, for in the 
presentation of ‘Thais’ John Charles 
Thomas as Athanael made his first 
local appearance in opera. Helen Jep 
son, as Thais, made an appeal to the 
eye and delighted the ear. Gennaro 
Papi, and Wilfred Pelletier, as conduc 
tors, disclosed their musical qualifica- 
tions and effective control of the oper- 
atic forces. 

The nineteenth Peabody recital on 
March 17 was presented by Anna Kas- 
kas, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera, with Howard Kubik as accom 
panist. FRANz C. BORNSCHEIN 





Coolidge Quartet Appears at Naval 
Academy 

The Coolidge Quartet, back from a 
long tour of the South and West, gave 
the first chamber music concert ever 
presented at the Naval Academy in 
Annapolis on March 19. Late in April 
the ensemble will appear with the Phil 
adelphia Orchestra in Nicolai Berezow 
sky’s Toccata, Variations and Finale 
for String Quartet and Orchestra. Th: 
work will be given at the Academy of 
Music on April 21, 22, and 25; and 
at Carnegie Hall on April 26. During 
July the quartet will play at the San 
Francisco Fair. In August it will give 
a series of performances in Honolulu 
and in September it will be back in 
New York to play nine concerts at th: 
World’s Fair. 


Castagna Sings With Trenton 
Symphony 


TRENTON, N. J., April 5—The Tren 
ton Symphony under its popular con 
ductor, Guglielmo Sabatini, gave th: 
fourth concert of its current series o1 
March 21, before a capacity audienc: 
in Memorial Hall, Stacy Park. Brun 
Castagna, Metropolitan Opera contral 
to, was the soloist and evoked enthusi 
astic applause. She sang arias fron 
Ponchielli’s ‘La Gioconda’, Bizet’ 
‘Carmen’, and Donizetti’s ‘La Favorita’ 
and songs by Barlow, Bizet and Jacob 
as encores. W. E. S. 
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VISITING ARTISTS 
ENTERTAIN TORONTO 


Tibbett, Piatigorsky, Gieseking, 

Eddy and Elman Welcomed 

in Noteworthy Recitals 

Toronto, April 5.—Lawrence Tib- 
bett, baritone, sang in Eaton Audito- 
rium recently on the Concert Series of 
the Auditorium. Mr. Tibbett’s program 
gave opportunity for the display of his 
superb vocal art and included operatic 
arias by Verdi and Rossini; a group of 
classics by Lully, Scarlatti and Tchai- 
kovsky ; Lieder by Brahms and Strauss ; 
a group of English songs and finally 
Negro songs. Stewart Wille was ac- 
companist. 

Gregor Piatigorsky, ‘cellist, played 
at Eaton Auditorium on March 2 on the 
Music Masters’ Series. The program 
was one of discrimination and included 
Sonatas by Handel, Brahms, Chopin’s 
Introduction and Polonaise Brillante, 
and shorter works by Stravinsky, De- 
bussy, Ravel, Karjinsky, Paganini, and 
a Scherzo by the artist. Valentin Pav- 
lovsky was accompanist. 

Eddy Fervently Received 

The largest concert audience in years 
packed Massey Hall on March 9 to hear 
Nelson Eddy, baritone, in a song recital 
that closed the Celebrity Concert Series 
of the present season. He offered unfa- 
miliar operatic arias by Handel, Mozart 
and Montemezzi, sung with impeccable 
musicianship and intelligence; a group 
of songs by Schumann, Brahms, Rich 
ard Strauss and Wolf-Ferrari; French 
and English songs and many encores. 
Theodore Paxson was at the piano. 

Mischa Elman included Toronto 
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Globe and Mail Photo 


THREE CONDUCTORS IN TORONTO 
Sir Ernest MacMillan, Conductor of the Toronto Symphony, with Georges Enesco (Center) 
and Henry Swoboda (Right) Both of Whom Were Recent Guest Conductors of the Orchestra. 
Another Colleague of the Baton May Be Seen Behind the Trio 


among the twenty-five cities in which 
he is giving benefit recitals on behalf of 
political refugees from Europe. A ca- 
pacity audience greeted Mr. Elman in 
Massey Hall on March 13. The pro- 
gram was one fitting the occasion and 
included the Sonata in D by Handel, 
Beethoven’s ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata, Lalo’s 
‘Symphonie Espagnole’ and _ briefer 
works. 

After an absence of several years 
Walter Gieseking, pianist, returned on 
March 16 and played in recital at Eaton 
\uditorium on the Artists’ Series. A 
capacity house that overflowed on to the 
stage gave Mr. Gieseking warm evi 


dence of its appreciation of his very fine 

artistry in music by Bach, Mozart, Bee- 

thoven, Chopin, Debussy and Liszt. 
Rosert H. Roperts 





Haarlem Philharmonic Society to Close 
Forty-eighth Season 


The Haarlem Philharmonic Society 
will close its forty-eighth season with 
a musicale in the ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria on the morning of 
April 13. The program will be pre- 
sented by Emanuel List, bass of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and the American 
Society of Ancient Instruments. 
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‘LOHENGRIN’ GIVEN 
BY TORONTO GUILD 


MacMillan Leads with Gilmour, 
Taylor, Law and Roland in 
the Principal Roles 
Toronto, April 5.—The Toronto 
Opera Guild in association with the 
Toronto Symphony gave two perform- 
ances of Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’ in Mas- 

sey Hall on Feb. 28 and March 2. 
Two years ago the Guild made its 
initial contribution to music drama in 
this city by its highly meritorious pro- 
duction of “Tannhauser’. This year’s 
‘Lohengrin’ set a new standard for 
opera in Toronto. A large chorus under 
the direction of Ettore Mazzoleni with 
full orchestra gave the background 
so essential to Wagner’s poetic drama, 
and the choral throughout 
lifted the production beyond what can 
be achieved by travelling companies. 
The principals were with one excep- 
tion Canadians. Elsa was sung by Doris 
Gilmour, who gave a moving and dra- 
matic presentation of the part and sang 
the role with rare beauty and under- 
standing. Myron Taylor, tenor, of New 
York, who sang the role of Lohengrin, 
was the only non-Canadian singer. 
Eileen Law sang the part of Ortrud 
with dramatic intensity. Norman Ro- 
land, a Canadian who has sung in opera 
in New York and Europe, gave tremen- 
dous vitality to the role of Telramund. 
Other principals were Norman Lucas 
and Eric Tredwell. Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan conducted and the stage director 
was Philip Fein of the Chicago Civic 
Opera. Rosert H. Ropervs 
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Headlines Again 


HANS 


of 





Syracuse: 


Hartford: 





Hamilton 


Big Applause for Concert by National 


Tell the Story of the Success of 


KINDLER 


and the 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Washington, D. C. 


Ottawa, Canada: Audience Accords Ovation to National Symphony and Its 
Conductor, Hans Kindler 


National Symphony Presents Superb Performance under Kindler 
(Herald, Nov. 30, 1938 


(Ontario) Fine Orchestra Given Great Reception 


(Citizen, Dec. 3, 1938) 


(Courant, Dec. 9, 1938) 





(Spectator, Dec. 2, 1938) 


Dartmouth: Tumultuous Applause Greets Kindler Symphony 





Richmond: 





(The Dartmouth, Dec. 6, 1938) 


National Symphony Achieves New Height in Superb Concert 





(Times-Dispatch, Feb. 14, 1939) 


Address Inquiries Regarding Engagements for Next Season of the NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, HANS KINDLER, CONDUCTOR 
To C. C. Cappel, Manager, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
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CONCERTS: 


seen outnumbered other musi- 
cians by a wide margin on recent 
concert lists. The roster included 
Richard Tauber, Jessie King, Lucille 
Manners, Povla Frijsh, Alexander Kis- 
selburgh, Agata Borzi, Mildred Wim- 
mer, Ish-ti-opi, Marie Wilkins, Harold 
Haugh and David Blair McCloskey, Al- 
fred Hopkins, Arthur de Filippi and 
Mordecai Bauman. Josef Hofmann, 
Sascha Gorodnitzki, Ray Lev, 
Beveridge Webster, Bernardo Segall 
and Jeanne Behrend made up the pian- 
istic contingent. Violinists included 
Georges Enesco and Emily Frantz; and 
Bernard Parronchi gave a ’cello recital. 
A benefit for the Palestine Symphony en- 
listed Dusolina Giannini, Hertha Glatz, 
Alexander Kipnis, Josef Lhevinne, 
Ruggiero Ricci and the Vinaver Choir. 
The Busch and Perole Quartets con- 
tinued their series; the Renaissance 
Quintet appeared, and Louis Bailly and 
Genia Robinor gave a viola and piano 
recital. Hugh Ross conducted the 
Schola Cantorum in Mozart’s Requiem 
and the Apollo Boys Choir and Mwalimu 
Chorus were heard. The second Juil- 
liard Alumni concert featured Hinde- 
mith’s ‘Hin und Zuriick’ and a new work 
by Frederick Jacobi, with Adele Marcus 


as soloist. 


Schola Cantorum Performs Mozart’s 
Requiem and New Works 
The Schola Cantorum, of which Hugh 
Ross is conductor, sang Mozart’s Requiem 
Mass in D Minor in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of March 22, preceding it with 
two new works by Burle Marx, both heard 
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Schola Gives Mozart Requiem—Hofmann, Enesco Play 














Josef Hofmann Georges Enesco 


for the first time, ‘In Memoriam’ and “Ave 
Maria’, and by Bach's Fifth Brandenburg 
Concerto, in D Major. Soloists in the 
Mozart mass were Fanny Cleve, soprano; 
Lorraine Eley, contralto; William Hain, 
tenor ; and Mark Love, bass-baritone. Miss 
Cleve was also soloist in the Marx “Ave 
Maria’. Sixty members of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony provided the accompani- 
ments. The three solo parts in the Bran- 
denburg Concerto were played by Mishel 
Piastro, violinist; John Amans, flutist; 
and Ernst Victor Wolff, harpsichordist. 
Even if Mozart had not died before he 
completed his Requiem, the work would 
scarcely have taken a place beside his 
masterpieces, but it contains pages of such 
transparent beauty that one overcomes his 
disappointment at the not infrequent banal 
or weak places in the score. Of these. 
many may be attributable to Siissmayer, 
Mozart’s pupil, who completed the score, 
but truth to tell, the work belongs to an 
outworn tradition in the operatic char- 
acter of many of its pages and in the 
lightness with which it too often treats its 
themes. It is in the symphonies and the 





NEW YORK 


@ Her interesting 
E major concerto, 
major concerto we 


style and spirit 


known. —Sun 


renditions. —Post 


In addition to solo appearances 

ELEN TESCHNER TAS 
is available for joint concerts with 
ERNST VICTOR WOLFF 
harpsichordist and pianist 











HELEN TESCHNER TAS 


(Soloist with Chamber Orchestra, André Polah, conducting) 


—Journal-American 


@ A performance characterized by comprehensive tech- 
nical skill and sound musicianship, understanding of the 


—Herald-Tribune 

@ The early concerto went with infectious rhythmic 
swing, and like the Chausson Poéme which followed 
was both direct and communicative. A large audience 


responded with enthusiasm. —Times 


@ Mme. Tas’ solid attainments as a violinist are well 


@ A sympathetic audience received warmly her artistic 


Management: The Guild for Musicians, 113 West 57th Street. New York 


American Violinist 


and imaginative readings of Bach's 
Chausson's Poéme and Mozart's D 
re well and enthusiastically received. 


of her music, and notable spirit. 








string quartets rather than in his Requiem 
that we find expressed the tragic and pro- 
foundly religious sides of Mozart’s char- 
acter. The chorus sang its music with 
commendable accuracy and vocal agility 
and the four soloists played major parts 
in the success of the performance, espe- 
cially Miss Cleve and Miss Eley, who 
had the largest share of the solo pass- 
ages. The Marx works proved smoothly 
and pleasingly written, with a definite, if 
conventional, melodic gift and a genuine 
feeling for religious style. Mr. Marx’s 
choral texture, however, seemed rather thin 
and in need of expansion and stronger 
contrapuntal treatment. The magnificent 
Brandenburg concerto which began the 
concert was rather anemically played. 
Gratitude is owing to Mr. Ross and the 
Schola Cantorum for performing the 
Requiem again, for it has been given only 
sporadically in recent years. S. 


Hofmann in First of Two Recitals 


Josef Hofmann, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
March 26, evening. 


Aria com Variazioni (‘Harmonious Black- 
smith") eadaal andel 
Pastorale = Cappriccio. hikes sekebnnall Scarlatti 
Somata quasi una Fantasia (‘Moonlight’), 
Ff OS err Beethoven 
Fantaisie Impromptu in C Sharp Minor, 
Op. &; Valse in A Flat Major, Op. &, 


No. 3; Nocturne in B Major, Op. 62, 
rt ee Chopin 
-armawal’, Op. 9 ...........0.-.00.- Schumann 
Waldesrauschen’; ‘Liebestraum’: ‘Mephisto 
Valse” ‘ bheeateheeecbewnek’ Liszt 


Mr. Hofmann prefaced his printed list 
with a tribute to the memory of his life- 
long friend and business associate of forty- 
me years, the late Richard Copley, under 
whose management he appeared. This took 
the form of a reverent performance of the 
funeral march from Chopin's B Flat Minor 
sonata, with the audience adhering to a re- 
quest that there be no applause. 

The Handel and Scarlatti performances 
were illustrative of Mr. Hofmann’s remark- 
able oil im tone variation, having a crisp 


and stimt mulating suggestion of the harpsi- 


hy - Tn another world was the Beetho- 
ven “Moonlight” sonata, in which the son- 
orities were notably rich and the spirit that 
f profound yearning. The so-called “Tube- 
rose’ nocturne of Chopin was a marvel of 
jelicate nuance and sensitive detail. Rarely 
has the Schumann ‘Carnaval’ seemed so 
fresh and vital, so full of characterization. 
The last word of virtuosity seemingly was 
experienced in the Liszt ‘Mephisto Valse’. 
Here was a pianist who, in the vernacular 


‘HIN UND ZURUCK’ 
Hindemith’s Tabloid Opera Has 
First Hearing in 


New York 


Hindemith’s ‘Hin und Zuriick’ (‘There 
and Back’), a tabloid opera which had its 
premiere at Baden-Baden on July 14, 1927, 
was heard in New York for the first time 
when it was presented at the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of March 26 by the Juilliard 
Alumni Association. The performance, 
which was in English, proved that it is 
still possible to provoke laughter with the 
comic-strip antics that were cultivated in 
Mitteleuropa a decade or so ago, even 
though the music devised therefor has met 
with little approval beyond the inner circle 

f post-war modernists. 

Mr. Hindemith, now in this country, 
found time to give advice and assistance 
to the Juilliard graduate group in the 
preparation of the performance. It had a 
minimum of stage decor—a breakfast table, 
a doorway, two or three chairs—though the 
principals were in costumes of a farcical 
kind. There was an orchestra of seven— 
two pianos, one on either side of the stage, 
and five winds (no strings), these latter 
amusingly stationed on a platform behind 
and above the singers. An English trans- 
lation by Marion Farquhar was utilized. 

‘Hin und Zuriick’ is an adaptation of the 
film idea of stopping a story at a given 
point and then oresenting it backwards 





of the day, “had everything”. 

Mr. Hofmann played thirteen encores, 
these including Schumann’s ‘Warum ?’, some 
additional Chopin and Chopin-Liszt, Mosz- 
kowski’s ‘Jongleuse’, and Brassin’s trans- 
cription of the Magic Fire Music from 
Wagner’s ‘Walkiire’, among others. The 
audience was a ravenous one, ready for a 
second recital with the conclusion of the 
first. 


Enesco Plays Again in Carnegie Hall 





Georges Enesco, violinist; Sanford 
Schlussel, accompanist, Carnegie Hall, 
March 27, evening: 

Oe ES ere re Veracini 

eee eer ie Bach 

eS OE Pere o rere Beethoven 

Sarabande et Tambourin............... LeClair 

‘La-bas, tres loin, sur la mer ..Gaubert 

‘Minstrels’ SE Saas .. Debussy 

EE oe cccckenen ech SC4 6045006 Kreisler 

Sonata No. 3 in A Minor, Op. 25.......Emesco 

Despite bad weather that gave Mr. 


_ 


“nesco some trouble in keeping his instru- 
ment properly tuned throughout the even- 
ing, even causing him to break off in the 
midst of a section of the Bach Sonata for 
a hurried adjustment, his recital was, as 
recitals by Mr. Enesco almost always are, 
an occasion for deeper enjoyment than 
many musicians with a more polished tech- 
nique, but of a lesser insight can afford. 

The first part of his program was clas- 
sical and he devoted himself to a bracing 
reading of the Veracini Sonata, revealing 
an aptitude for the style of the music. The 
Giga in particular, was played with a vigor 
and clarity, Mr. Enesco’s fingers and bow 
triumphing over innumerable difficulties. 
Yet in both this and the unaccompanied 
Bach Sonata his demeanor was modest to 
self-effacement. Mr. Enesco does not dis- 
play his wares, but those of the composer, 
and these in their best light. 

His modesty extended to the making of 
his program, for characteristically he left 
his own composition to the last as a matter 
of choice for his audience, whether they 
wished to remain and hear it or not. It is 
hardly necessary to add that most did for 
it is a work of extraordinary craftsman 
ship. Mr. Schlussel’s accompaniments were 
an additional source of pleasure. W. 


Palestine Symphony Benefit Given 


The imposing list of artists for the bene 
fit concert for the Palestine Symphony 
given in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 

(Continues on reeer 28) 


IS SUNG IN ENGLISH 


There is a quarrel in which a husband 
shoots his wife. Thanks to divine inter- 
vention, the wife comes back to life, and 
everything happens as before, but in re- 
verse sequence, so that the story ends 
where it started—with the sneeze of a 
deaf aunt. 

Hindemith’s music is ingenious but is not 
played and sung in contrary motion. There 
is simply a rearrangement of phrases so 
that the story can be told backwards. The 
musical ideas themselves are not significant 
or even salient. 


The cast for this performance included 
Helen Marshall as the wife, Allen Stewart 
as the husband, Beatrice Gilman as the 
deaf aunt, and in other parts, Floyd 
Worthington, Lincoln Newfield, Willard 
Young and Judith Doniger. All wer: 
praiseworthy, as was the musical direc- 
tion of Charles Lichter and the handling 
of the stage by Felix Brentano. 


Before the presentation of the 
work, Mr. 


stage 
Lichter conducted a chamber 


orchestra in a commendable performance 


of a Stamitz symphony that was a blithe 
pre-figuration of Haydn; and a commis- 
sioned work by Frederick Jacobi of the 
Juilliard faculty, called ‘Ave Rota’, in 
which Adele Marcus, pianist, was added 
to the ensemble. The Jacobi work is in 
three parts: “The Swing’, ‘The Merman’ 
and ‘May Dance’, the interest of which is 
chiefly rhythmical. The composer was 
present to bow. ¥ 
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St. Francis Danced by Platoff— 
‘Don Juan’, ‘Petruchka’ and 
‘Les Elfes’ Given 


FTER a brief visit to Cincinnati the 

Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo re- 
turned to the Metropolitan Opera House 
to present the second half of its skort 
spring engagement, from March 20 to 
23. Events of special interest during 
this week were Marc Platoff’s per- 
formance as St. Francis, the first time 
anyone but Massine, artistic director of 
the company and choreographer, has 
danced the role; the presentation of 
‘Don Juan’, Fokine’s reconstruction of 
the famous ballet to the music of Gluck; 
the only performance of ‘Petruchka’ 
during this engagement, and the addi- 
tion of Fokine’s ‘Les Elfes’ to the re- 
pertoire of the company. 

The appearance of Mare Platoff as 
St. Francis on March 20 was an inter- 
esting novelty. It was a far cry from 
the doddering King Dodon in ‘Coq 
d’Or’ of last year to the young saint, 
and Mr. Platoff revealed versatility and 
dramatic ability, investing the role with 
a charming freshness and sincerity. He 
was not able, however, to hold the stage 
throughout with the intensity required, 
nor is St. Francis suited to a young 
dancer, even one as talented as Mr. 
Platoff. The rest of the evening was 
given over to ‘Carnival’; the ever- 
fascinating ‘Bluebird’ with Alexandra 
Danilova and Roland Guerard dancing 
brilliantly ; and ‘Gaité Parisienne’, which 
has not lost its sparkle. In this last 
the dancing by the ballet’s ensemble 
rose notably. 

It was a rare opportunity indeed to 
see the Fokine reconstruction of Alla- 


MUSIC EDUCATORS 
CONVENE IN BOSTON 


Conklin Presides at Sixth Bien- 
nial Meeting of Eastern 
Members 


Boston, April 5.—The sixth biennial 
meeting of the Eastern Music Educa- 
tors Conference, of which F. Colwell 
Conklin of Larchmont, N. Y., is presi- 
dent, was held at the Hotel Statler 
from March 14 to 17. Prominent among 
the speakers were: Louis W. Curtis, 
president of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference and director of music 
for the schools of Los Angeles; Alfred 
Spouse, director of music at Rochester, 
N. Y., and also an instructor in the 
Eastman School of Music; A. Walter 
Kramer, composer and critic of New 
York City; Lila Belle Pitts of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; Fred 
Waring and Anthony Viggiano, direc- 
tor of music at the Springfield, Mass., 
High School of Commerce. 





Influence of “Swing” Discussed 


The influence of “swing” music up- 
on the musical taste of the young peo- 
ple of today and its probable effect up- 
on works composed by eminent musi- 
cians was a feature of the conference. 
Various “clinics” were held during the 
week, at which instructors in public 
schools were given a better under- 
standing of present day problems in 
music education. These clinics were 
enlivened by the presence of hundreds 
of boys and girls from various schools 
who by orchestral and choral perfor- 
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BALLET RUSSE ENDS SPRING ENGAGEMENT 


tini’s historic ballet ‘Don Juan’. The 
score by Gluck is a landmark of dra- 
matic design, and a truly beautiful one. 
Unfortunately Fokine has not caught 
the spirit of the past, perhaps because 
there are no dancers who could recreate 
it. Michel Panaieff gave the leading 
role both dash and conviction and was 
ably supported by the large cast. The 
rest of the bill included repetitions of 
‘Le Lac des Cygnes’, ‘L’Apres-midi d’un 
Faun’, danced by Youskevitch and 
Lubov Rostova with intense sincerity; 
and ‘Gaité Parisienne’. 

At the matinee performance on 
March 22 ‘Petruchka’ received its only 
performance of the season, Massine, 
Danilova and Frederic Franklin danc- 
ing the chief roles. ‘Les Syiphides’, 
danced simply and gracefully by Alicia 
Markova, with Yura Zoritch in the 
male part for the first time here ful- 
filling his role excellently; ‘The Blue- 
bird’ and ‘Prince Igor’ were also seen. 

That evening ‘Les Elfes’ was given 
for the first time by this company with 
Slavenska and Youskevitch leading the 
classic design to music by Mendelssohn. 
There were diverse reactions as to the 
quality of the choreography but the 
performance was one of unusual artis- 
try, ‘The Three Cornered Hat’, ‘Spectre 
de la Rose’ and ‘Prince Igor’ completed 
the program. 

The last performance, on March 23, 
featured ‘Giselle’ with Markova dancing 
superbly; “The Seventh Symphony’ and 
‘Gaité Parisienne’. Through this week 
there were signs of exhaustion in all 
of the dancers and the ensemble work 
could not be depended upon,’ yet there 
were moments when the company re 
vealed itself at its old best, the best 
we have today. S. K. 


mances gave point to the discussions 
and debates. One group of singers 
from the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, with John F. Hartwell conduct- 
ing, gave unusual pleasure. 

A special concert by the New Eng- 
land Conservatory Orchestra, with Dr 
Wallace Goodrich conducting, was an 
other feature in the entertainment pro- 
vided for the delegates, of which there 
were more than 1,000. 


GRACE May STUTSMAN 





RAY HALMANS SETS UP 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


Associate of Late Richard Copley 
Opens New York Offices—Artists 
Listed 
Ray Halmans, for more than twelve 
years associated with the late Richard 
Copley in the booking of artists, has 
opened offices at 119 West 57th Street 
in New York, where she will manage 
tours and New York recitals. Miss 
Halmans had charge of the manage- 
ment of New York recitals for Mr. 
Copley. Among the artists under her 
management are: Ernest Bloch, com- 
poser and conductor; Harriet Cohen 
and Frank Sheridan, pianists; Lillian 
Knowles, contralto, and David Blair 

McClosky, baritone. 





Cincinnati Opens Zoo Opera Drive 

CrnctnnatI, April 5—On March 27 
Cincinnati’s three newspapers, five radio 
stations, social leaders, educators, busi- 
ness heads and musicians, launched a 
drive, which extended through April 8, 
to create a fund with which to back 
another season of summer opera at the 
Zoo. 
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LUCILLE MANNERS 


Soprano - 


“ARDENTLY WELCOMED IN FIRST NEW YORK RECITAL” —7imes 
“HAILED IN TERMS OF APPROVAL IN TOWN HALL DEBUT” —Wortd-7'etegram 

















@ “She made her best impression in the French numbers which were particularly 
well suited to her light lyric voice and dreamy introspective approach. . . . Delicate 
charm and more mood and atmosphere than most young vocalists succeed in 
imparting to songs of the kind... . She possessed very definite and just ideas of 
interpretation, a sympathetic feeling for music and text, and a good sense of style. 
Her voice was well controlled and capable of subtle gradations. All of her 
singing was intelligent and musicianly with careful attention to phrasing and 
meritorious diction to add to its numerous virtues.”"—N. Y. Times, March 23, 1939 





@ “She disclosed a fragile, transparent yet warm voice. . . .Her sense of style was 
wholly admirable.”"—N. Y. Herald Tribune, March 23, 1939 





@ “There was a lovely variety of color in her tones and a substantial schooling 
was basic in her interpretations. There was a pleasant caress in her outlining 
of the music’s contours, a good sense of phrasing, and an evident feeling for the 
idiom. . .. The tone was well placed and nicely colored to the needs of the 
music.”—N. Y. Sun, March 23, 1939 





@ “A voice that is limpid and mellifluous from its highest note to its lowest. The 
most striking characteristic of her voice is its equable texture coupled with her 
consummate use of it.”—N. Y. Post, March 23, 1939 





@ “Fine stage presence. ... A delightful voice of clear timbre which she knows 
how to use. ... She can put over the subtle poetic relation between words and 
music. . . . Good diction. .. . / A feeling for nuance. . . . Superior interpretations.” 
—N. Y. World-Telegram, March 23, 1939 





@ “A flexible, well-trained voice of luminous quality and broad range which 
revealed musical instinct and finished style."—N. Y. Journal and American, 
March 23, 1939 





@ “Exceptional among many microphone vocalists, she possesses a legitimate voice, 
evenly produced throughout its extensive range. She succeeded in spinning an 
admirable legato line. . . . Her interpretations were intelligent, wrought with style 
and understanding. . . . Unlike most radio singers who attempt serious singing, it 
may be said that she proved herself a notable exception, deserving due credit for 
her artistic accomplishments.”—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, March 23, 1939 





Now Booking for 1939 - 40 
Management: NBC ARTISTS SERVICE, New York - George Engles, Director 
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The Oldest Opera—A New Claimant 


SK any farly well grounded musman of 
music lover the mame of the 


first opera 
- } ) . ss Té 

and he will reply Pen’s “Eardice (1600) or 

‘Dafne’ (1594). or waver a bt betweem them be- 

beem giwem 2 little less 


cause of “Eurndhce’ having " 
oe”, though a half 


“private” performance than “Dail 1 
dozen years later m the chromology of the era mn 
which both saw hgh 

There were, of course, waroms precursors of 
these works, like Poliziamo’s “Orteo”, whuch pre- 
ceded the Peri “Euridice” by a century and a 
quarter ; though how muuch of m was spoken, how 
much sung, is arguable. Veocha’s so-called madi 
gal opera, ‘L’Amfiparmasso was comiemporane 
ous with ‘Dafne’ and cam scarcely be regarded as 
opening the way for the momodac works that set 
the operatic pattern. Cawalbere wrote recitative 
for plays a few years eater tham “Dafme’. But 
there is little disposition om the part of musical 
historians to credit hmm with hawimg produced the 
first opera im his “I Satiro” (1590). Am earlier 
instance of the use of wocal solos—perhaps only 
one of many—was the performamce (1581) of 
‘Le Ballet Comigue de la Reme” by Balthazar, an 
Italian resident m Framoe. Like others of various 
types it was a species of emtertamment with 
music, but not opera 

It would now appear that serous considera 
tion must be given to still amother clammant for 
the distinction of having beem the first real opera. 
That it is yet another settmg of the tale of Or- 
pheus and Eurydice cam camse mo surprise. The 
composer of the late fifteen lumdireds or first six- 
teen hundreds who was not drawn to that subject 
was no child of the Remmatssamee. No such charge 
of infidelity to ns age cam be leveled agamst 
Domenico Belli. Im the public libeary at Breslau 
is the only known copy of the secomd edition of 
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his ‘Orfeo Dolente’. No trace of the first edition 
has come down to posterity. The second is dated 
1616. Would the date of the first show ‘Orfeo 
Dolente’ to be earlier than either of the Peri 
operas? A distinguished musical antiquarian, 
Antonio Tirabassi, who has written on the subject 
for the Musical Quarterly, thinks so, and gives 
his reasons. Little is known of Belli save that 
from 1610 to 1613 he was choirmaster at the 
Church of San Lorenzo in Florence. If ‘Orfeo 
Dolente’ was, indeed, the first opera, this choir- 
master has waited a long time for history to ac- 
cord him his prodigious due. 


A Healthful Winnowing 

E. LSEWHERE in this issue is a news sum- 

mary of the report issued by the national 
director of the Federal Music Project, Nikolai 
Sokoloff. It contains figures which, as Dr. Soko- 
loff infers, must strike the casual reader as “as- 
tronomical’”’. When such a total as 128,268,000 
can be compiled for attendances at the project's 
programs between October, 1935 and Feb. 1, 
1939, almost nothing else that can be enumer- 
ated is likely to prove surprising. 

Yet the representation at WPA concerts of 
1,114 living American composers gives us pause. 
[f these are music’s “forgotten men’, what a 
prodigious amount of forgetting has been going 
on! And when to this staggering figure are added 
enough deceased American composers who also 
were represented on these programs to bring the 
total to 2,034, the amount of remembering that 
might seem to be imposed upon us is overwhelm 
ing. 

Dr. Sokoloff discounts the notion that any con- 
siderable number of masterpieces have been dis 
ct yvered. 


“This is of less importance,” he says, “than 
the fact that the American composer, that for- 
gotten man among our artists, has been given 
a chance to present his compositions before liv- 
ing audiences. If out of these hundreds of com- 
positions even one or two authentically vital 
and lasting works should appear the whole cause 
of American music would be advanced.” 


It is being advanced in quite another way. 
Think of what the conductors of our major sym 
phonies and choral organizations have been saved 
in the matter of examining scores! Surely they 
owe a great debt of gratitude to the Federal Music 
Project for protecting them from perhaps a thou 
sand of those 1,114 living American composers, 
not to mention the 920 dead ones! For it is to 
be remembered that most of them had more than 
one work performed—the grand total was 4,294 
compositions for both the living and the dead. 

What America’s music has most needed has 
been a winnowing process, and this the Federal 
Music Project has provided. Not to be cynical, 
but as a matter of simple fact, it can be said that 
the playing of all this music not only has helped 
composers by giving them the chance, as Dr. 
Sokoloff says, to present their compositions be 
fore living audiences; it has helped to prevent a 
congestion and a clutter that sooner or later might 
have wrecked the sanity of conductors, created a 
colossal state of coma in the concert halls and led 
to a revolt of composers so devastating as to 
leave the world merely a smoking ruin of dismem- 
bered counterpoint, twisted inversions and shat- 
tered cancrizans. 

Let the good work go on. After all, 2,034 
American composers is not out of proportion to 
those 128,268,000 listeners. There can be thanks 
on the part of all concerned that the ratio was not 
reversed (as it sometimes seems to be when 
groups of American composers make their own 
bid for audiences) so as to present a record of 
128,268,000 composers bidding for the favor of 
2,034 listeners. 


Personalities 
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Cosmo-Sileo 


Keith Falkner, British Baritone, and His Wife as They Arrived 
on the Normandie. Mr. Falkner Will Appear in Several 
Spring Festivals 


Cohen—King George VI has conferred upot 
Harriet Cohen, British pianist, the decoration oi 
Commander of the British Empire. 


Gardner—The honorary degree of Doctor oi 
Music has been bestowed upon Samuel Gardner, vio 
linist, by the New York College of Music, Carl Hein, 
director. 


Melchior—A recent addition to the officials of the 
World’s Fair is Lauritz Melchior, tenor of the Metro 
politan Opera. He will be musical adviser to the 
American-Denmark Committee. 


Burleigh—For the forty-fifth consecutive year, 
Harry Thacker Burleigh sang Fauré’s ‘The Palms’ 
at St. George’s Episcopal Church, New York, on 
Palm Sunday, April 2. Mr. Burleigh was chosen as 
solo baritone of the choir in 1894. 


Moore—Having sold her Los Angeles home t 
l'yrone Power, Grace Moore has transferred her 
household goods to a 200-year-old farmhouse at New 
town, Conn. She was recently welcomed officially 
as a resident of Connecticut by Governor Raymond 


Stock—In recognition of his efforts to create a 
greater understanding of the music of Anton Bruck 
ner, the Bruckner Medal of Honor was recently 
presented to Dr. Frederick Stock, conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony, by Dr. Martin C. Dumler, presi 
dent of the Bruckner Society. 


lturbi— Always an enthusiastic aviator, José Iturbi 
flew his new five-passenger plane from Cleveland t 
Newark Airport, with his sister, Amparo, as pas 
senger. He was scheduled to leave Newark Airport 
on April 11, and fly to South America for a tour 
there. 


A Positive Negative 


Under the heading, “Marian Anderson”, th« 
Greenville, S. C., News prints the following : 


From the front cover of the last issue of 
Musicat America, a large picture of Marian 
Anderson, contralto, smiles forth. Could 
Eleanor Roosevelt, wife of the President, 
have had anything to do with this? 


The answer is “No.” 
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HEAD OF WPA MUSIC 
ISSUES COMPILATION 


Sokoloff Report ort Shows Number 
of Performances Attained 
by American Composers 
A report by Nikolai 


tional director of the Federal Music 
Project, covering a compilation to 
March 1, 1939, states that public per- 
formances have been given 6,772 com- 
positions written by 2,034 American 
composers, or composers residing in the 
United States, since October, 1935, by 
musicians on the Federal Music ago 
rolls. In addition, 510 transcriptions by 
121 American arrangers have aj aaieeel 
on the project’s programs. Of these 
composers and arrangers 301 are now, 
or have been, project musicians 

The report was made public on 
March 18 by Florence Kerr, assistant 
WPA administrator in charge of the 
professional and 

The programs have touched the whole 
field of American music from Colonial 
and pre-Revolutionary days to the pres- 
ent, but of the 2,034 composers listed in 
the compilation 1,114 are living today, 
and they are represented by 4.244 c 
positions, or more than sixty per cent 
of all the American works performed 
The Composers’ Forum-Laboratories oi 
New York City, Boston, Phila lelphia 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
the University of Minnesota, Oklahoma 
City and Los Angeles, have presented 
the compositions of 330 individuals 


128,268,000 Three Years” Audience 


Mrs. Kerr also made public today 
other compilation made by Dr. Sok 
loff’s office which lists 192,904 programs 
or performances before an aget 
audience of 128,268,000 persons i 
period between October, 1935, and Fet 


Sok hk , ff. na- 


service divisi 





1, 1939. These include 23,177 pupil 
recitals, predominantly in rural areas 
where the Music Project carries on 
extensive educational activity 

Federal symphony orchestras have 
given 16,359 programs with an aggre- 


gate of 12,244,000 listeners; smaller 
concert orchestras and bands have been 
heard by more than 75,000,000 persons 
in 90,731 programs; choral groups have 


been heard in 11,659 performances 
there have been 727 presentations 
grand and chamber operas, operettas 
and musical comedies 

Except for Jerome Kern, Rud 
Friml, Sigmund Romberg and Reginald 
DeKoven, whose light opera and musi- 
cal comedy works have been presented 
on hundreds of programs, Ferde Grofe, 
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Alfredo Casella 


Sergei Rachmaninoff 


\mericans, leads in the 
of performances by the instru 
nental units other than dance bands 
Runners-up are Charles Sanford Skil 
n, Nathaniel Dett, M. L. Lake, Clar- 
nce Cameron White, David Guion, Ar 
thur Pryor, V. F. Safranek, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman and Percy Grainger 
None of these, however, equals the num 
ber of performances given the works of 
John Philip Sousa, Victor Herbert or 
Stephen Foster. Henry Hadley is also 
near the top in the performance list 


nong living 


number 





Carmen’ has been given in its orig- 
inal form in Munich, that is with the 
spoken dialogue and without the recita- 
tives composed by Ernest Guiraud. The 
score was reconstructed by Marc Del- 
mas from a copy of the very rare first 
edition of the score 
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COMPOSERS PROMINENT IN THE NEWS 


Autres Jours, Autres Moeurs 

During the Metropolitan season just 
closed, Puccini led with thirty per 
formances of seven operas, Verdi came 
next with twenty-two performances of 
five operas. Donizetti and Gounod tied 
for third place, the former with ten 
performances of three works and the 
latter with the same number, of two 
works 

1919 


Putting the Average High 
Only One Singer in a Hundred 
Suited for Opera, Says Teacher. 
1919 


Of Blessed Memory 
(Headline) Cheers for Caruso as He 
Celebrates His Silver Jubilee. Gala 
Performance Marks Twenty-fifth Yea 
of Great Tenor on the Operatic Stage. 
1919 


SCHOOL PLANS FESTIVAL 
Juilliard to Give Mozart Operas, 
Chamber and Orchestral Works 
A Mozart Festival will be given in 
the Juilliard Concert Hall on the eve 
nings of April 25, 26, 27 and 29 by 
members of the faculty and student 
body of the Juilliard School of Music. 
The programs scheduled include a 
chamber-music concert on April 26 with 
Carl Friedberg, Louis Persinger, Felix 
Salmond and Albert Stoessel among the 
participating artists; a concerto concert 
on April 27 with Ernest Hutcheson, Ro 
sina and Josef Lhevinne, and Albert 
Spalding as the soloists. Two operas, 
‘The Marriage of Figaro’ on April 25 
and ‘The Abduction from the Seraglio’ 
on April 29, will be produced by the 
Opera School of the Juilliard School 
of Music. Albert Stoessel will conduct 
A subscription fee for the course will 
be charged; no tickets can be sold fot 
single events. The entire proceeds from 
the sale of tickets will be given to the 
Students’ Aid Fund of the Juilliard 

School of Music. 





St. Sebastian Choir Gives Sacred 
Concert in Chicago 

Cuicaco, April 5.—A sacred con 

cert by the St. Sebastian Choir and as 

sisting artists was given on March 5 


Would It Be So, Now? 

Philharmonic Ends Season with “Re 
quests”. Program includes Beethoven's 
‘Eroica’; [ppolitoff-Ivanoff’s ‘Caucasian 
Sketches’; Debussy’s ‘L’Aprés-Midi 
d’Un Faune’, and the ‘Meistersinger’ 
Prelude 

1919 


Cheap at That 
Chicago Opera Season Costs Backers 
$300,000. One-third Will Be Paid by 
Guarantors and Rest by McCormick 
1919 


"Rah for Music 

lhe French Government issued an 
order for abolishing its army bands, 
some zealous economist in the war of 
fice having decided that they were a 
useless expense. The mistake was 
quickly proven by a distinct deteriora 
tion of discipline and the bands were 
restored. 


in the church auditorium with the Rey 
erend Joseph F. O’Donnell, conduct 
ing. Richard Schreiber, baritone of the 
Chicago City Opera Company, sang the 
aria ‘O God Have Mercy’ from Men 
delssohn’s Oratorio ‘St. Paul’. J. W. 
Doty played two organ selections and 
piano accompaniments were furnished 
by Kennedy Griffith M .M 


BRANT WINS 


Society of Professional Musicians 
Awards $100 for Concerto 

\ ‘Concerto for Clarinet’ by the 
young American composer, Henry 
Brant, won the prize of $100 offered 
annually for compositions for chamber 
orchestral units, by the Society of Pro 
fessional Musicians, Sterling Hunkins, 
president. The work will be performed 
at the second annual Town Hall con 
cert by the society on April 12. 

Mr. Brant is twenty-six. He studied 
at the Juilliard School of Music, and 
was winner of the Morris Loeb award, 
and the Coolidge and Seligman prizes 
He has written music in many forms, 
his symphonic works having been 
broadcast on stations WOR and WAB( 

Included on the program of the sec 
ond annual concert will be Wallingford 
Riegger’s ‘Dichotomy’ and Stravinsky’s 
‘L’histoire du Soldat’. 


PRIZE 
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SIDOR 








Soloist with 


Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 


“BELARSKY, BASSO, ‘STEALS SHOW' ... a 
poignant reminder of the great Chaliapin, repeated 
his success of the night before and literally stopped 
the show while the audience vocally demanded 


‘more’.”" —Daily News 


"Firmly established himself in my estimation as a 
growing giant among bassos. He made a deep 
impression with his smooth, golden voice and at 
times it reminded one of Pablo Casal's cello." 

—Hollywood Citizen-News 


ALEXANDER 
19 West 69th Street 


BELARSKY 


Basso Cantante 


NEW YORK 





Times: 


"Intelligence and musicianship were always in evidence. The voice remained 
as expensive and intelligently employed as the artist's former appearances here- 
about. He could file his naturally large tones down to a delicate pianissimo . . . 
There was ample fire without rhetoric; the big dimensions and sombre feeling as 
well as the tenderness were well conceived.” 


Herald-Tribune: 


"As in his previous New York recitals, Mr. Belarsky's voice impressed as of 
notable volume and caliber. He did not underemphasize opportunities for telling 
climaxes in his resonant top notes, but also showed mastery of intermediate 
degrees of dynamic shading. His singing implied temperament and a capacity 
for emotional expression." 





Sun: 





"Mr. Belarsky's bass voice is in the Russian mold, powerful and heavy, rich and 
sonorous, and has smoothness of quality with a high register that is almost 
baritonal in timbre. He used it discreetly with only a few exhibitions of its ample 
power.” 


American: 





"He possesses one of those remarkable bass voices that are native to Russia 
and his interpretations were those of a cultured musician whose training, taste 
and intelligence renewed the favorable impression made at his previous appear- 
ances. That a vocalist who has apparently been trained to the traditions of 
operatic music could so successfully present songs of such intimate outline as the 
Giordani number and others by Schubert, Strauss and modern Russians, denoted 
his capable accomplishments and versatility.” 


CHICAGO 





American: 





"A voice and manner akin to those peculiarities which brought fame to 
Chaliapin, DeReszke." 


Herald & Examiner: 


"Made brilliant display of a voice of typical range and resonance. He adds 
to an interpretative gift, ripened by wide musical experience, a quality of en- 
thusiasm that is contagious. The voice is rich and mellow and his control of its 
resources seemed absolute.” 





Daily News: 





"Owning one of the finest bass voices now at work, Mr. Belarsky calls upon a 
well-developed pianissimo for some of his most striking effects, and in all he does 
there is musicianship and imagination." 


Daily Tribune: 


"Made a pronounced impression both for the quality of his voice and his fine 
style of singing. In Tschaikowsky's "Speak Not, O Beloved’, he demonstrated 
the magical qualities of his pianissimo.” 











Management: 


MEROVITCH 
New York City 
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JH Y 


American 
Violinist 


Chicago 
“An artist of abandon... beauty and 
variety of tone... amazing technique, 
dazzling facility and complete impec- 
cability.” 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, Herald & Examiner 


Boston 
“Authority of a virtuoso—mistress of 
a meltingly beautiful lyricism.” 


Moses Smith, Transcript 


Detroit 


“An interpretation and performance 
that have not been surpassed in years. 
It was violin playing at its best.” 

Herman Wise, Free 


Py e€SS 








Soloist with 


BOSTON 








NEW YORK TIMES: 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Carnegie Hall, New York, March 11, 1939 


“Ruth Posselt’s 
Tchaikovsky’s concerto was a brilliant one. 








performance of 


She has much 


feeling and virtuoso impulse, and a real sense of color. The 
audience applauded Miss Posselt long and heartily.” 
—March 12, 1939 (Olin Downes) 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: “The Tchaikovsky con- 
certo was played with laudable technical skill, clarity of 
detail and warmth, evenness and fluency of tone.” 


—March 12, 1939 (Francis D. Perkins) 


Management 


NEW YORK JOURNAL AND AMERICAN: 


“She 
formed the solo part with profound comprehension and im- 
peccable technique, a fine adjustment of nuance and security 
in tonal color. She is a reali virtuoso whose musicianship is 


per- 


prime.” —March 12, 1939 (Grena Bennett) 


ALEXANDER MEROVITCH 


19 West 69th Street 











New York City 









































MUSICAL 











JESSTE Kine 


CONTRALTO 


Recent 
A ppearances 
Include: 


Sheffield 


Festival 
€ 


Queens Hall 
and 


Westminster 


Abbey 
Mass in B Minor 


Edinburgh Royal 
Choral Union 


SIGNIFICANT PRESS COMMENTS 


follow successful Town Hall Recital 
New York, March 17, 1939 


@ “A pure, clear voice of ample volume, even in scale, admirably steady and 
capably produced. Her singing was unfailingly true to pitch, careful in its 
phrasing and laudably smooth in legato. Her interpretations—straightforward 
and refined. . . . The Gluck aria was accurately delivered. . . .” 


—N.S., Times, March 18, 1939 


@ “. .. Gave her audience yesterday afternoon ample reason for attending any 
future recitals she may give here ...has cast herself well in the role of 
Lieder singer . . . authenticity and distinction of her English groups.” 


—Post, March 18, 1939 


@ “From Australia by way of London, Jessie King came to Town Hall for 
a first recital in this part of the world. . The Gluck invocation was smoothly 
and yo ot al ae produced her tones easily and her scale was one 
well equalized . . . her interpretations were intelligent and tasteful. i 


—Sun, March 18, 1939 


@ “... Her voice proved to be especially noteworthy for rich and vibrant low 
notes .. . freedom and expressiveness .. . her songs filled out an uncommonly 
attractive and generous list, all sung with intelligent care. . . . Three fine songs 
by Sir Granville Bantock, each remarkable for the elaborate and delineatory 
piano accompaniment, were other features of the program, and a song that Miss 
King delivered with particular eloquence was the unfamiliar “Blauer Sommer” 
of Richard Strauss. A demonstrative audience was present.” 


—P.S., World-Telegram, March 18, 1939 


@ “.. . an unusually interesting program which gave the artist, who possesses a 
full sympathetic voice, opportunity to prove herself a fine sensitive exponent 

. the voice which is of a vast range is freely and naturally produced through 
all registers and is capable of forming clear delicate tones which retained their 
naturel warmth. 


“The aria, Divinités du Styx, from Gluck’s ‘Alceste’ was produced with 
noble dramatic fervor, free from any false pathos. The group of old English 
songs was sung with a natural and impressive simplicity. . .. Four songs by 
Schubert were convincing expressions of the poems. 


H. St., Staats Zeitung, March 18, 


Now Booking Season 1939-40 


B. MARY PINGLE 
113 West 57th Street New York 


1939 


Personal Representative: 


Steinway Hall 
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CLEVELAND GROUPS 
GIVE SPRING EVENTS 


Chamber Music Society Ends 
Series—Carmen’ Given 
by Local Forces 

CLEVELAND, April 5.—The Chamber 
Music Society closed its first s.ason 
with a concert March 15, presenting 
Mozart’s Quintet in A Major, tw 
rhapsodies by Loeffler, and Beethoven's 
Quintet, Op. 16. 

On March 23, Boris Goldovsky gave 
the last of the series of 


“Stories of tl 


st ine 
Operas” in the Higbee Lounge. Mar- 
garet Codd Goldovsky, soprano, and 


Boris Goldovsky, pianist, appeared at 
the University Club on March 15. In- 
cluded were songs by Mahler, Wolf, 
Brahms and Korngold, and piano num- 
bers by Chopin, Schumann and Liszt 

The Singers Club of Cleveland gave 
its annual spring concert in Severance 
Hall on March 21 with Boris Goldovwsky 
conducting. Charles Kullman, Metr 
politan Opera tenor, made his first ap- 
pearance here as soloist 

Special attention was given 
songs composed by Homer 
Hatch, the oldest active member and 
the only charter member of the a 
Lawrence Stevens, accompanist for the 
Club was also represented by his s¢ ng 





‘I Love My Life’. James E. Meena 
sang the baritone solo, Berlioz’s 
‘Serenade of M ephist phe les’ Mr 
Kullman joined the Club in ‘“G 


Slumbers Hold Him Fast’ fr 

Cornelius’s ‘Der Barbier \ 
Performances of Bizet’s ‘Carn 

being given in various parts of the cit) 





through the cooperation of the Cm 
hoga County Opera Association a! 
the Federal Music Project A per 
formance was given March 17 in the 
Slovene Auditorium, with Art ad Kur 
sky conducting and Carabella Johnsor 


singing the title role 

Lydia Hoffmann-Behrendt gave 
piano recital on March 22 at the Cleve 
land Music School Settlement 

Arthur Shepherd, head of the Music 
Division of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, lectured on March Ame 
ican Composers (Traditionalists)” and 


S am 4 
2 on 


on “American Composers (Icon 
clasts)”. Marie Simmelink Kraft as 
sisted with a group of songs by Tl 
dore Chanler 

The Cleveland Society of Fine Arts 


BRUCKNER’S EIGHTH 


Rodzinski Conducts Symphony 
at First Hearing, Ringwal! 
at Second Concert 


CLEVELAND, April 4.—The Cleveland 
Orchestra played an inter esting pro- 
gram on March 16 and 18 in Severance 
Hall, consisting of the Bruckner 
phony No. 8 in C Minor and the Bee- 
thoven Symphony No. 8 in F. Dr 
Artur Rodzinski conducted a —— 
cent performance of the Bruckner work 
and a large and appreciative au sollenes 
a, with enthusiasm and } ares 
tude for the opportunity ing it 

The Beethoven Symphony, con nduct e 
by Rudolph Ringwall, associate con- 
ductor, was given a gay interpretation 

Due to the illness of Dr. Rodzins 
the Saturday concert was conducted n 
Mr. Ringwall. At the condhusion 


Svm- 


of hez 


we 


the Bruckner Symphony the audiencx 
members of the orchestra 





and the 


joined in a demonstration of extraordi 











Geoffrey Landesman 


HONORING A CHAMPION OF BRUCKNER 


Adella Prentiss Hughes Presents the Bruckner 
Medal of Honor to Artur Rodzinski 


CLEVELAND, April 5.—Following a 
performance of Bruckner’s Eighth Sym- 
phony at Severance Hall on March 16 
by the Cleveland Orchestra under the 
hatom of Artur Rodzinski, Adella Pren 
tiss Hughes, vice-president of the Mu 
sical Arts Association, in the absence 

f Lewis B. Williams, acting president 

i the association, presented the Bruck 


ner Mes lal of Honor to Dr. Rodzinski 
for his valuable contribution ... in 
making ig en the works of Anton 


Bruckner” The Bruckner Medal, a gold 
lisk designed by Julio Kilenyi for the 
exclusive use of the Bruckner Society 
f America, has been awarded to Tosca 
nini, Serge Koussevitzky, Bruno Wal- 
ter, Charles O’Connell, Eugene Or 
mandy and Otto Klemperer. Dr. Rod 
zinki conducted Bruckner’s Fourth 
Symphony while he was with the Los 
Ang g aes Symphony seven years ago, the 
Seventh last season with the Cleveland 
Orchestra, and at this concert the 
aT I also performed 
Symphony on an interna 
al broadcast. 





Last season he 


he Seventh 


ffered a composition for piano and 
strings by Eugene Bergen at its second 
chamber music concert on March 12 in 
the Little Theatre of the Public Hall. 

Harriet Eells, mezzo-soprano, gave a 
song recital at the Museum of Art on 
March 10 

Charles D. Dawe conducted two con- 
certs in Severance Hall; on March 7 
the eighteenth annual concert of his 
pheus Male Chorus, with the con- 
tralto Tann Williams as guest soloist 

her American debut. On March 14 
jan Peerce made his third appearance 
as guest artist with the Cleveland Jew- 
ish | Singing Society under Mr. Dawe. 

Witma HUNING 


GIVEN IN CLEVELAND 


y enthusiasm. Bravos were shouted 
and steady applause called Mr. Ring 
wall to the stage many times. 

Capacity audiences attend the Sunday 

[wilight” concerts and the ninth pro 





gram on March 19, led by Mr. Ring 
wall, presented Massenet’s Overture, 
Phédre’, Debussy’s ‘Jumbo’s Lullaby’ 
‘Golliwog’s Cake-Walk’, from ‘The 

hil dre m’s Corner’ Suite, Berlioz’s 
‘March to the Scaffold’, from the ‘Fan 
tastic’ fe any the Stock arrange 


ment of Liszt’s ‘Liebestraum’, the Finale, 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 4, 
Intermezzo No. 2, from Wolf-Ferrari’s 


tram 


Jewels of the Madonna’, ‘Dream Pan 
tomime’, from Humperdinck’s ‘Hansel 
und «6Gretel’, and Herbert’s ‘Trish 


Rhapsody’. 

The orchestra gave two concerts on 
March 20 and 21 in Parkersburg, 
W. Va., and one in Huntington unde 
Mr. Ringwall, returning to Cleveland 
several educational concerts 


Wi1tMaA HUNING 


to plav 















Concert Management 


WILLARD MATTHEW 


333 aaa 43rd St.. a Y 
Presents Season 1939-1 









POINTS OF INTEREST TO EVERY CONCERT BUYER: 
A positive guarantee as to the quality of each artist. 
A small private enterprise which means a low over- 
head, therefore a saving in artists’ fees to the local 
manager. Expert publicity for all attractions. All 
inquiries given my immediate and personal attention. 


Willard Matthews 


BEAUX ARTS TRIO 


“An ensemble to be recognized by the musical world” 
—Lem run 
EDITH SCHILLER [Pieno)—"A most impressive Sora! 
and technical capacity, sterling musicianship end 2 fre 
sense of chamber music.” —Naethes Women: 
EUDICE SHAPIRO [Viclin}—"Miss Shapire played wit 
@ youthful enthusiasm, sincerity and techmicel preticiency 
—her tone is warm and vibrant.” —Oiee Derren: 
VIRGINIA PETERSON [‘Cello)—"A young ‘colic * re 
ceptional talent and ability whom | highly endorse” 
—Altrrd Walicecrn 





















GEORGIA GRAVES—Contralto 


“That rarest of voices, a true contralto, even in scale 
throughout its entire compass." 

—Noel Straus, New York Times 

"One of the richest and mellowest contraltos to be heard 

here in some time." —Oscar Thompson, New York Sun 


"She has at her command the most prizable of at- 
tributes for the interpretation of music—genuine intensity.” 
Jerome Bohm, New York Herald-Tribune 





BURTON CORNWALL— 
Bass-Baritone 


“Singing in German, French and English, Burton Cornwell 
displayed feeling and voice of fine quality.” 

—New Yort Hervwid-Tritom 

“A vocalist whom we may well remember. Becton Com 


wall, bass-baritone, possesses @ smooth luscicus legate it 
all registers.” —New Yor Telerau 





WALTER MILLS—Baritone 


“Mr, Mills disclosed a voice of ample volume, good 
musicianship and a gratifying adherence to traditional 
demands.” —New York World-Telegram 


"A brilliant baritone. Diction of superlative clarity and 
elegance.’ —Chicago American 


THOMAS RICHNER—Pianis=: 


MacDowell Club Award Wimmer 


“As soloist, Mr. Richner exhibited noteble technics 
skill." —New Yort Bevid-T rien 


“The soloist, Thomas Richner, pleyed with facility anc 
charm and won an ovation of appleuse.” 
—New Yort Eeenrer Worn 





























HELEN MARSHALL—Soprano 


“Miss Marshall, who had the title role, deserves special 
mention for her fine singing of the Rossini air. Helen 
Marshall is a high soprano with accomplishments in the 
domain of florid song."—W. J. Henderson, New York Sun 

"Miss Marshall revealed a fine, true coloratura voice and 
an unusual command of style." —New York Times 

“Hailed in critical comments as a sensation. The warmth, 
color and fidelity of Helen Marshall's voice make her the 
greatest find of the radio season." —San Diego Tribune 





WILLARD YOUNG—Tenor 


“An impressive ‘Parsifal,’ sang with surge and splendid 
top voice.” —Scranton Times 


"Has personality as well as voice to charm and compel 
. insistent applause brought encores." 
—Chattanooga News 





ELEANOR SEARLE— 
Lyric Dramatic Soprano 


An artist possessing all the qualities—voice, musician- 
ship, interpretative ability, showmanship, and last but 
not least, unusual beauty. 

Qpeitaie 
"A beautiful voice and a true artist." —New York Times 
“An exceptionally talented and convincing singer.” 
—New York Post 











FOSTER MILLER—Bass-Baritone 


“Poetic insight . . . enviable diction . « « admirable 


finesse . . . sensitive dramatic ability." —New York Sun 
(Mephisto in Faust) "Splendid bass voice . . . inspiring 
performance." —Quebec Chronicle-T elegraph 


(Elijah) “Before the first solo was finished the audience 
was well aware it was in the presence of a great artist.” 
—Sydney, N. S. Post-Record 














Lyric Soprano 
“A voice of good natural quality." 

—New York World-Telegram 
“The singer's appearance, stage presence and natural 
voice quality were pleasing. —New York Herald-Tribune 
“A voice naturally of good quality, true pitch and care- 

ful phrasing . . . admirably clear enunciation.” 
—New York Times 





GRACE WEYMER—Harpis 


“Playing with precision, delighttul nuance and geaike 
worthy rhythm.” —New Yor eens Vu 

“Grace Weymer's stylistic euthority end agile Fingers 
coupled with a lovely tone quality, brought = weriieble 
crescendo of variety and interest 

Syrarus ais 

“Delightful. Miss Weymer pleases with her persmmallity 
as well as her playing every moment while she & om He 
stage.” Bmghemton ~ 
















GLORIA PERKINS—Violinis« 


“Flexibility of bowing, clean intonation, carstal phrasing 
and a goodly fund of musical intelligence 
vow lore ” 
“She essayed the difficult Mendelsohn “Comcerta, 
composition before which edult performers hewe Seer 
known to quail, but her victory over is imtricecies wes 
complete.” —Evenine Siar (Washington. I 
"She displayed considerable musicianship, techmicall fe 
ency, and intelligence in her readings.” 
—New York Worlé-Teieqren 

















FRANCES BLAISDELL—Fhai= 


“In Carnegie Hall with the sugust Philharmonic Spee 
phony veterans, Miss Blaisdell played the Mousa? Concert: 
for flute. The charming and courtly music and the yourtttullly 
charming performer were alike applauded.” 

—Necw Ts 

“Frances Blaisdell made 2 striking impression lect ove 
ning, at Town Hall with the New Friends of Music Orcher 
tra, by the poise, skill and teste with which she pleyed te 
important solo flute pert in the Filth Brenderiurg Cor 
certo’.’ —Nerw Yort Hervaid-T rio 















ELIZABETH FURCRON—Pianis: 


“Elizabeth Furcron pleyed with en evidert appreceter 
of her art and her performance showed on emEDInS tr-i- 
liance of technique.’ Raleizk (NZ 7 om 

“Predictions thet Miss Furcron will be recognized es ome 
of the top notch women pianists in the United Stetes ap 
peared by her recital to be richly justified.” 

—_Narteli a> Pa 





















FRED HUFSMITH - mune: WILSON 
Duet Recitalists 


FRED HUFSMITH, combining his beautiful tener ~cice 
with that of Muriel Wilson's, offer 2 concert program 
exceptional beauty and charm. 

MURIEL WILSON, the beloved "MARY LOU” «fF Cam 
tain Henry's celebrated Maxwell House Show Bowt, ix new 
focusing her attention on the concert field. Heer ber ir 
@ fascinating duet recitel with Fred Hulemith ake of 
radio fame. 
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CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 20) 


March 21 included Dusolina Giannini, so- 
prano; Hertha Glatz, contralto; Josef 
Lhevinne, pianist; Alexander Kipnis, bass ; 
Ruggiero Ricci, violinist and the Vimaver 
Choir, with Chemjo Vinaver conducting. 
The program offered many old favorites of 
the repertoire, and one or two novelties, its 
generous length, with the encores, carrying 
the concert well on toward midnight. 

The Vinaver choir, a group of thirty 
male refugees from Germany and Austria, 
opened the concert with a Hebrew prayer 
‘Omnon Ken’ and two Palestinian Shep- 
herd Songs, ‘Haroeh’ and ‘Schirat Haga- 
mal’, Miss Glatz sang ‘O Mio Fernando’ 
from Donizetti's ‘La Favorita’ and four 
Spanish folk songs by Falla: ‘El Pano 
Moruno’, ‘Seguidilla Murciana’, ‘Asturiana’ 
and ‘Jota’, with Franz Rupp as her accom- 
panist. Mr, Lhevinne played four Chopin 
Preludes, a valse and the C Sharp Minor 
Scherzo. Miss Giannini sang the ‘Pace, 
Pace’ from Verdi’s ‘La Forza del Destino’ 
and three Italian folk songs arranged by 
her brother Vittorio Giannini, with Edwin 
McArthur as accompanist. Mr. Ricci 
played the Concerto in D Major by Paga- 
nini with the Sauret cadenza, with Louis 
Persinger at the piano. Mr. Kipnis’s group 
included the ‘Madamina, Il Catalago’ from 
Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’ and three Rus- 
sian folk songs with Fritz Kitzinger as 
accompanist. The choir returned to round 
out the evening. All of the artists were 
generous in granting encores. 


Gorodnitzki Gives Annual Recital 


Sascha Gorodnitzki, pianist, Carnegie 
Hall, March 18, afternoon: 
ll ee err ee Bach 
Sonata in G Minor..................Schumann 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme of Handel 
Brahms 
- | | a Debussy 
rrr Falla 
Cee PUROIEG, INO. $500.04 0 ccteccesseves Liszt 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 8.............. Liszt 


Besides again revealing the breadth and 
scope of his technical equipment, Mr. Go- 
rodnitzki at this recital, displayed a ver- 
itable palette of tonal color, utilizing it to 
excellent advantage not only in the Schu- 
man and Brahms, but also in the Bach, 
which became something more than a con- 
trast of tones in black and white. Mr. 
Gorodnitzki has long been acclaimed for 
the brilliance of his playing, for its clar- 
ity of detail and logic; upon this occasion 
he added the third dimension of color, and 
the resulting performances had a lustrous 
depth and beauty that immeasurably en- 
hanced their appeal. 

The delicate handling of the various sec- 
tions of the Bach Partita, the subtle color- 
ing applied, revealed a new awareness on 
the part of the pianist. Scaled to larger 
proportions was his performance of the 
Schumann, which had an amplitude and 
breadth that was refreshing. The Andan- 
tino was performed with a poetic realiza- 
tion of its ardent mood. In the Scherzo 
and final Rondo technical brilliance and 
the fleetness of his fingers were again in 
evidence. 

In the Brahms-Handel Variations Mr. 
Gorodnitzki solved immense technical dif- 
ficulties with ease. Where delicacy of 
touch was called for, the pianist found the 
proper approach, and those variations re- 
quiring deeper insight were not lacking in 
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Pianists and Vocalists Add to Recitals of Fortnight 











Beveridge Webster 


Jessie King 


that respect. The performance was com- 
pleted with an exceptionally well articu- 
lated and imposing reading of the final 
fugue that had an impact and sonority of 
tone difficult to equal. W. 


Jessie King Makes New York Debut 


Jessie King, mezzo-soprano, Otto Sey- 


fert at the piano. Town Hall, March 1/7, 
aiternoon : 
‘Divinities du Styx’ from ‘Alceste’......Gluck 


s 2 fC ear John Dowland 
‘Celestina’ ..... ee Pe Thomas Greaves 
‘Have You Seen but a whyte Lillie grow’— 
Anonymous 
‘Sweet, let me go’...... ..William Crkine 
‘To the Queen of Heaven’ Thomas Dunhill 
‘Adam lay i-bounden’..Victor Hely-Hutchinson 
yo - . Harold Samuel 
‘In an Arbour Green’’..........Peter Warlock 
‘Der Kreuzzug’, ‘Im Frihling’, ‘Ratlose’, 
EE ctbchansdesateauake th Schubert 
» f eee Wintter Watts 
‘Twilight Dreams’, ‘For ever and a day’— 
; Henry Hadley 
‘Silent Strings’, ‘Wild Geese’, ‘A Feast of 
NENT 5404 sa sennbsieess Granville Bantock 
‘Liebeshymnus’,‘Schlechtes Wetter’, ‘Blauer 
Sommer’, ‘Kling!’ ........- -Richard Strauss 
Miss King, an Australian who has sung 
widely in England, revealed a voice well 
trained, of ample volume and even scale 
at this recital, her first appearance in New 
York. She approached her songs with 
intelligence and met their technical de- 
mands with poise and ease. Tempera- 
mentally she was not quite equal to the 
dramatic Gluck aria and her interpreta- 
tion was hindered by faulty tempo, for 
which her accompanist might justly be 
blamed. Her English groups were well 
chosen and gave variety and novelty to 
her program. Despite flaws of diction, 
they were sung with effective sincerity. 
The Strauss group was, perhaps, the most 
satisfactory, although Miss King showed 
signs of hoarseness after her full-throated 
singing of the earlier works. Mr. Seyfert 
was an undistinguished accompanist. 


Beveridge Webster Plays Exacting 
Program 
3everidge Webster, pianist, Town Hall, 
March 18, afternoon: 

Variations on ‘Ein Weib is das Herrlichste 
DT: Sbkimitiastdcigunscctheseehnscee Mozart 
“‘Hammerklavier’ Sonata, Op. 106..Beethoven 
Valses Nobles et Sentimentales.......... Ravel 
Suite from ‘Petruchka’............. Stravinsky 
Mr. Webster took careful cognizance of 
the great gap in style and content that 
separates the Mozart Variations and the 
gigantic Beethoven Sonata, playing the for- 
mer with a firm, yet brilliant and well 
rounded touch, and with a keen sense of 


Lucille Manners Sascha Gorodnitzki 


the varied dynamics required to distin- 
guish the variations. He launched into 
the Beethoven music with an energy and 
force that betokened well for the remain- 
ing three movements, for which he showed 
that he had the necessary amplitude of 
conception and the technique to carry 
through a vigorous and in no wise super- 
ficial, interpretation. The brief Scherzo 
was outlined with clarity and brilliance; 
the Adagio realized much of the great- 
ness of its content in the eloquence and 
persuasiveness of his reading and the finale, 
Largo-Allegro risoluto, was marked by a 
resolution of purpose. The work had im- 
pact and power and if his interpretation 
did not plumb all the depths of one of 
Beethoven’s greatest sonatas, Mr. Webster 
has many years before him in which to 
increase his already impressive abilities. 
The Ravel waltzes were played with a 
lyrical grace and the Stravinsky music 
with that percussive brilliance—another ex- 
ample of the pianist’s ability to adapt his 
style to his medium—which the pungent 
Russian requires. l 


Lucille Manners Gives First New 
York Recital 
_ Lucille Manners, soprano; assisting art- 
ist, Betsy Culp, pianist; Town Hall, March 
22, evening : 


“Invocazione di Orfeo’ oooed Of 
‘Son tutta duolo’ .Scarlatti 
Minuetto Allegro ...Gaffi 


‘Nacht und Traume’, “Lachen und Weinen’, 


“An die Nachtigall’........ ... Schubert 
‘Ach, Wende diesen Blick’, ‘Geheimnis’, 

CT veto widendiscinaeaun eset Brahms 
2 OB SPP Ree Tr Szulc 
‘Dans les Ruines d’une Abbaye’........Fauré 
y 0 —=EeeEeeaeere beuaae .....-Aubert 
i I GEhdhcdaskk%hd whxs seswkkeeboes Georges 


‘Tis étaient trois petits Chats blancs’..Pierné 
I 6 eee cee a Strickland 


ET? Cnn bustahh~esdeccheaubacccuewat Frey 
*“Wind’ Braine 
EE SE chicka shckeuccesvi . Williams 
EE aaa CO 
‘Love I Have Won You’.............. Ronald 


The dainty Miss Manners was ardently 
welcomed to the Town Hall by a large au- 
dience that received her interpretations 
with enthusiasm. She revealed a light 
voice, exceptionally pure in quality, which 
was employed with intelligent and dis- 
criminating musicianship and a sense of 
the interpretative and musical value of 
each work upon her program. 

Her performances of the Schubert and 
Brahms Lieder were cleanly wrought, with 
a satisfying and meticulous, though not 
finicky attention to the details of phrasing 
and nuance. ‘An die Nachtigall’ was par- 
ticularly beautifully sung; Brahms’s ‘Ge- 
heimnis’ was performed with a rhythmic 





Agata Borzi 


Ray Lev 


grace and lilt, and ‘Botschaft’ was suffused 
with a rare warmth and tenderness. 

She fared excellently in the French 
songs, her voice proving especially amen- 
able to the grace and fragility of several 
of these. She controlled her singing ad- 
mirably and revealed herse!f mistress of 
subtle gradations of tone and expression. 
A word must also be added for her admir- 
able diction in the four languages repre- 
sented upon her program. Miss Culp was, 
by virtue of her musicianly accompani- 
ments, a source of added enjoyment. 


Ray Lev Returns 
Ray Lev, pianist. Town Hall, April 2, 
evening : 
Prelude and Fugue in E Minor..Mendelssohn 
Sonata in G, Op. 14, No. 2......... Beethoven 


ee PROT ee 
Etude in F Sharp Minor, Etude in B; Etude 

“Es Te ear Scriabin 
y nv & SoArererericmesy yer? Haubiel 
Intermezzo, Interlude.............Mana-Zucca 
Capriccio in F Mimnor.............+:- Dohnanyi 


Miss Lev brought to her performance 
the vigor, vitality and exuberance of a 
young artist endowed with many gifts, 
pre-eminent among them being those of an 
energetic and forceful nature. She found 
passages of abundant and tempestuous 
writing most in sympathy with her style; 
her control therefore needed to be of the 
strictest, and almost without exception, it 
was. The final pages of the Mendelssohn 
Fugue, the Allegro and Scherzo of the 
Beethoven sonata and the first section, 
Allegro molto appassionato, and _ the 
Maestoso of the Schumann Fantaisie were 
read with a breadth and vision that was 
remarkable. 

The Schumann Fantaisie had not only a 
monumental stride and pace, but color, and 
had it not been for the technical skill, the 
nimbleness of her fingers and her extra- 
ordinary accuracy, it might have suffered 
by the speed at which Miss Lev took many 
of its measures. That it was justified in 
performance speaks volumes for her ar- 
tistry. W. 


Agata Borzi Heard in Town Hall 


Agata Borzi, coloratura soprano, heard 
a year or more ago as Gertrude Borzi, 
returned in a song and aria recital in the 
Town Hall on the evening of March 24. 
Her program included arias from ‘The 
Marriage of Figaro’, “The Barber of Se- 
ville’ and ‘Mignon’, as well as the Mo- 
zart ‘Allelujah!’ and songs in . Italian, 
French, German, English and Spanish. 

Although of miniscule size, Miss Borzi’s 
voice, save for an occasional tremolo, is 

(Continued on page 32) 
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masters of the keyboard as Reisenauer, Emil Sauer and Raoul Pugno.” 


—Chicago American 
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(Continued from page 14) 
expression, like Pater’s prose. Mr. Bar- 
birolli gave it a careful and well balanced 
performance. : 

Mr. Iturbi played the Liszt concerto with 
power and a fine balance which brought a 
ready response from the audience. It was 
a most satisfying performance of the work. 

The Sibelius was well given and was im- 
pressive as usual. D. 


Artur Rubinstein Plays Saint-Saéns 
Concerto 
New York  Philharmonic-Symphony. 
John Barbirolli, conductor. _ Artur Rubin- 
stein, pianist, assisting artist. Carnegie 
Hall, March 19, afternoon: 
Concerto Grosso for string orchestra No. 6 
in G Minor, Op. 6 Handel 


Concerto for Piano No. 2 in G Minor, Op. 22 
Saint-Saéns 


‘Nights in the Gardens of Spain’........ Falla 
‘Polovtsian Dances’ from ‘Prince Igor’ 7 
Borodin 


It is always dangerous to assume that 
any concerto which has become thin and 
threadbare under the attrition of time and 
many virtuosi is really dead. Artur Rubin- 
stein must have given those of his listen- 
ers who had reached that conclusion about 
Saint-Saéns’s G Minor Piano Concerto a 
very pleasant and stimulating surprise, for 
his performance of it at this Sunday after- 
noon concert was of the sort which leaves 
audiences on their feet and very much alive. 
Mr. Barbirolli and the orchestra gave an 
excellent accompaniment, and Mr. Rubin- 
stein played Saint-Saéns’s well-planned 
measures with a consuming ardor and élan. 

Of far greater musical import, and 
equally consummate in its far less exhibi- 
tionistic way, was the pianist’s playing in 
Falla’s ‘Nights in the Gardens of Spain’, 
which illustrates, incidentally, how miracu- 
lously Debussy was able to anticipate 
Spanish composers in capturing the at- 
mosphere of their own country (which the 
French composer visited only for one day 
in his whole life). But Falla’s music is 
no mere imitation; it is originally con- 
ceived and one of the most pungent of 
modern Spanish scores. Mr. Barbirolli and 
the orchestra gave a brillant performance 
of it, full of the strange colors and sounds 
which echo the Spanish night. The Handel 
concerto was broadly done, but with too 
much lingering on final phrases. A rous- 
ing version of Borodin’s ubiquitous dances 
brought this unusually stimulating concert 
to a close. 


’ 


New Friends Continue Bach-Haydn 
Series 
New Friends of Music. Orchestra, Fritz 
Stiedry, conductor; assisting artists, Kurt 
Applebaum and Webster Aitken, pianists. 
Carnegie Hall, March 19, afternoon: 


eee FOR. Gi cdtivecceccsscses Haydn 
ae ree Bach 
Symphony No. 51 in B Flat............ Haydn 


At the fourth concert in its Bach-Haydn 
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Orchestral Concerts in New York 





John Corigliano Joan Field 


series the New Friends of Music Or- 
chestra represented Haydn by his early 
symphony in C, ‘Le Midi’, and by the 
Symphony in B Flat which, though pub- 
lished for some time, has not been pre- 
viously performed, at least in America, 
according to the program. 

‘Le Midi’, which calls for an orchestra 
of small size, revealed great charm and 
musicality. It was conducted with pre- 
cision and finesse by Mr. Stiedry from a 
chair in the midst of the players. Roman 
Totenberg, concertmaster, and Fritz Magg, 
first ‘cellist, played solo passages alotted 
them with tonal finish and perception. 

In the Bach Concerto for two pianos and 
strings, though the orchestral background 
is somewhat more restrained than in other 
of this composer’s concerted works, it re- 
mains consistently interesting. The solo- 
ists, Mr. Applebaum and Mr. Aitken, per- 
formed their measures with skill and de- 
votion, the audience rewarding the assist- 
ing artists and orchestra with warm ap- 
plause. 

The Symphony No. 51, a product of 
Haydn’s mid-years, vigorous in treatment 
throughout, but flagging sometimes in in- 
spiration, is scored for strings, two oboes, 
two horns, two flutes and bassoon. The 
instrumentation proved generally conven 
tional, yet if the music produced no mo- 
ments of exceptional genius, it was played 
with the same care and fervor as that de- 
voted to works of a more abundant in- 
spiration. 


Joan Field Is Soloist with Philharmonic- 
Symphony 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony. 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Joan Field, 
violinist, assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, 
March 25, evening 

Overture to “The Bartered Bride’ 


Violin Concerto in D Minor.. 
Symphony No. 3 (‘Eroica’) 


Smetana 
... Wieniawski 
Beethoven 
After a gay and brilliant performance 
by the orchestra of Smetana’s overture, the 
young soloist of the evening appeared to 
play Wieniawski’s still viable concerto. 
Miss Field revealed intelligence and poise 
in her approach to the work, and played it 
with admirable clarity and refinement, al- 
beit a little too coolly, especially in the 
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“The peculiar beauty of the Hebridean folksongs is irresistible, and as sung by Bardess Scotia 
with a charm and fragrance suitable to their character, they are conquering many foreign 
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gipsy finale. Her technical address en- 
sured a fluent performance of its often 
tricky figurations and her avoidance of sen- 
timentality in the slow movement was the 
sign of good taste. Tchaikovsky was right 
in seeing in this concerto a genuine gift 
for composition. It is by no means a mere 
framework on which to hang display pas- 
sages, as concertos by great virtuosi usually 
are, and it assuredly deserves occasional 
performance. 

There was much to commend in Mr. 
Barbirolli’s decidedly fresh and original 
conception of the ‘Eroica’ Symphony, 
especially in the slow movement, which 
he made a poignant and majestic expression 
of grief. In such details as the blare of 
the trumpets towards the close and the 
contrast between the colossal climax and 
the calm passage into which it subsides, 
the conductor’s imagination was apparent. 
His restraint in the scherzo, which was 
played on a far more subdued scale than 
is usual, set off the vigor of the other move- 
ments. The orchestra did not quite catch 
the gigantic stride of the first movement, 
but the last one was vigorously and ex- 
citingly played. Small wonder that 
Beethoven favored this brain-child of his; 
at every hearing it becomes more over- 
powering, particularly in a world suffering 
from an extreme poverty of heroes. S. 


Corigliano Plays Delius Violin Concerto 
With the Philharmonic 
The New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor; assisting art- 
ist, John Corigliano, violinist; Carnegie 
Hall, April 1, evening. 


Cy Bs IE oo bbc ob ca Kcccseaccs Weber 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra..... Delius 
Mr. Corigliano 
Symphony No. 1 in E Minor.......... Sibelius 


The most striking feature of the Philhar- 
monic’s Saturday evening student’s concert 
was the first performance by the Society of 
Delius’s Violin Concerto in one movement. 
Mr. Corigliano, who is assistant concert- 
master of the orchestra, was the soloist. 

Delius should be approached, not neces- 
sarily with reverence, but in the mood one 
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brings to a peaceful and particularly serene 
vista of the countryside. There is a quiet- 
ude and a shy reticence in this music that 
will vanish like a wild thing at a heavy- 
footed approach. If the listener is content 
to sit quietly and wait, to let the music 
steal upon his senses, he will gradually be- 
come aware, as the voices of the orchestra 
detach themselves from the murmurous 
surroundings that constantly play about him 
like a chequered shade, of the infinite var- 
iety, the beauty in varied guise, that forms 
the texture of Delius’s music. Threading 
through this benign landscape, the solo vio- 
lin, like a thin, slow stream, goes maun- 
dering, discoursing now plaintively, now 
wistfully to itself, an integral part of the 
scene. Rarely is it heard without the com- 
panioning orchestra. Few concerti can 
claim such kinship of subject and means. 
While there are so many bright orchestral 
birds strutting about in varied plumage, or 
cocking and whistling for attention from 
every tree, the listener is likely to neglect 
the shy bird beneath his very eaves until it 
suddenly flies away, and with no more than 
a glimpse of wings. 

Mr. Corigliano gave to every measure 
of it the devotion that it deserves, play- 
ing unostentatiously, yet with a tonal qual- 
ity and feeling for nuance that was as sen- 
sitive and finely grained as the music itself. 
Mr. Barbirolli’s accompaniment was a ser- 
vice to a man who as a composer laid his 
ear against the heart of nature. 

Both the ‘Oberon’ Overture and Sibelius 
symphony are well known and well liked 
staples of Mr. Barbirolli’s repertoire. W. 


Schnabel Is Soloist with Barzin 
National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor. Soloist, Artur Schnabel, 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, March 20, evening. 


Suite from ‘Les Petits Riens’......... Mozart 
Concerto No. 27, in B Flat (K. 595)...Mozart 


Mr. Schnabel 
Serenade for Woodwinds, Op. 7........ Strauss 
Temes Wee TE FO 6 ccievaccocsedes Strauss 


Though it makes no pretenses to pro- 
fundity and is dance music in its every es- 
sential, Mozart’s part of ‘Le Petits Riens’ 

(Continued on page 39) 
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RALEIGH WELCOMES 
“HOMESPUN” OPERA 


Verdi’s ‘Trovatore’ Given by Lit- 
tle Theatre Group Led by 
John Famer Cole 

Raveicu, N. C., April 5.—The newly- 
formed opera group of the Raleigh Lit- 
tle Theatre gave its first performance 
of Verdi's ‘I] Trovatore’ on March 18 
The success of two operatic ventures 
in previous years of ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana’ and ‘The Tales of Hoffmann’ had 
spread throughout the state and an ad- 
ditional performance of “Trovatore’ was 
found necessary to meet the demand for 
tickets. 

The performance of “home-spun” 
upera was the original idea of John 
Farmer Cole, clerk of the Raleigh post- 
office. During the past winter, a group 
gathered by his enthusiasm worked and 
rehearsed for a performance of ‘Il Tro- 
vatore’ in English. Mr. Cole con- 
ducted the work. Ed Hill, who sang the 
part of Manrico, is an electrician by 
day ; Florence Boone, by night Leonora, 
is by day a stenographer; Zoph Potts, 
who sang the Count di Luna, is an elec- 
trical appliance salesman; Azucena was 
sung by Mrs. L. V. Sutton, wife of a 
Raleigh business man. 


Sets Designed by Artist-Member 


The group this year was well-organ- 
ized to overcome its difficulties. The 
costumes were designed and water-col- 
ored by an artist member of the group, 
and the sewing was done in the homes 
of the singers. To save money, the ma- 
terial was composed of bolt-ends, bought 
directly from nearby textile mills. The 
swords were of wood turned out on a 
lathe by a handy singer. Coats of mail 
were fabricated from sheets of metallic 
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Cast 
All of 


‘ll Trovatore’ 
Gild Wooden Swords for the Chorus. 
the Opera's Props and Sets Were Home-made 


Members of the Amateur 


scouring cloths, bought at the dime 
store. The helmets offered a problem, 
overcome by hours of labor. On wooden 
forms, tiny bits of paper dipped in 
home-made paste, were slapped—thou- 
sands of pieces of paper to a helmet. 
The dried product was then gilded. 
From beyond the footlights the illusion 
was perfect. 

Another company from the same 
group is working on a production of 
‘Martha’ for performance in June. 


B.S. 





Ray Lev to Play with St. Louis 
Symphony 
Ray Lev, American pianist, has been 
engaged by the St. Louis Symphony to 
play the Schumann Piano Concerto next 
season. 
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“A fine sensitiveness for the presentation of Lieder."—N. Y. Post. 

“Interpretative sensitiveness, the natural quality of her voice 
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CHAVEZ CONDUCTS 
ST. LOUIS PROGRAM 


Leads Symphony in His Own 
‘Sinfonia’, Haydn and 
Shostakovitch Works 
Sr. Louis, April 5—While Vladimir 
Golschmann was appearing as a guest- 
conductor in the East, the podium for 
the sixteenth pair of concerts on March 
3 and 4 was occupied by Carlos Chavez. 
Appearing in the dual role of composer 
and conductor, Mr. Chavez created an 
intense respect for his ability in both 
fields. His arresting personality, coupled 
with a very fine sense of balance and 
proportion of the works he conducted, 

provoked immense enthusiasm. 

He opened the program with the 
Symphony in C, “The Bear’ by Haydn, 
which was followed by his own ar- 
rangement of the Chaconne by Buxte- 
hude. His treatment of the beautiful 
melodic theme evoked a storm of ap- 
proval at both concerts. After the in- 
termission came the Symphony No. 1, 
Op. 10, by Shostakovitch, a work of 
emotional and colorful expression. His 
virtuosity was again tested in the final 
offering, his own ‘Sinfonia India’, 
wherein he chose for his thematic ma- 
terial three aboriginal Mexican melo- 
dies, intricately woven into a tone poem. 
He was recalled to the stage again and 
again and shared honors with the en- 
tire orchestra, which gave him unquali- 
fied support. 

Rubinstein Plays Tchaikovsky 


Mr. Golschmann returned to conduct 
the seventeenth pair of concerts on 
March 10 and 11, featuring in the first 
part the Overture to ‘Egmont’, and 
Symphony No. 5 in C Minor, Op. 67, 
by Beethoven. These were both well 
played and well received but it remained 
to the soloist Artur Rubinstein to 
arouse the audiences to an ecstatic pitch 
of enthusiasm with his performance of 
Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in B_ Flat 
Minor, Op. 23. Its breadth and power 
attained full proportions in the hands 
of this most skilled pianist. Its sweep- 
ing melodies were voiced with great 
clarity and expression, combined with 
an electrifying technique. At the 
Saturday evening performance he was 
forced to give four encores, so great 
was his success. 

The third popular concert of the sea- 
son took place in the Municipal Opera 
House on March 14. Assisting in the 
program was a chorus of 200 voices 
from the St. Louis public high schools, 
who joined with Mr. Golschmann and 
the orchestra in presentations of 
Brahms’s ‘Song of Destiny’ and the 
‘Hallelujah’ Chorus from Handel’s ‘The 
Messiah’. The fresh, responsive voices 
of these young people blended finely 
with the orchestra. Mr. Golschmann 
gave a rousing performance of the Prel- 
ude to ‘Die Meistersinger’ by Wagner 


and a scholarly reading of the Bee- 
thoven Symphony No. 7 in A. 
Herpert W. Cost 





The Curtis String Quartet Gives Recital 
Series in Philadelphia 

PuiLapetpuia, April 5.—The Curtis 
String Quartet interrupted its tenth an- 
niversary cross-country tour to give a 
series of four recitals surveying the de- 
velopment of chamber music in its four 
outstanding epochs. The opening con- 
cert of the series on March 7 at the resi- 
dence of Caroline Sinkler, was devoted 
to Eighteenth Century works, featuring 
Haydn, Mozart and Boccherini. The 
recitals of March 16 and 23 were de- 





voted to Beethoven and Brahms respec- 
tively, while the romanticists of chamber 


music, including Dvorak, Wolf, and 
Schumann shared prominence on the 
last program on March 30. Edith Evans 
Braun, pianist, accompanied the quartet 
in the performances of several quintets. 


DETROIT AUDIENCES 
OFFERED NEW WORKS 


Music by Catalani and Gotovac 
Played—Andersen and Bred- 
shall Heard as Soloists 
Detroit, April 5.—Two first per- 
formances in Detroit were included in 
the Detroit Symphony’s thirteenth sub- 
scription concert on March 9, in Or- 
chestra Hall, under Franco Ghione. 
They were the ‘Dance of Undine,’ of 
Catalani, and Gotovac’s ‘Kolo Sym- 
phonic,’ neither of which included any- 
thing markedly unusual in content or 

development. 

There was however, much that was 
memorable in the spirited serving of ex- 
cerpts from Stravinsky’s ‘Petruchka.’ 
Otherwise, the concert included the 
overture to Donizetti’s ‘Don Pasquale,’ 
Schumann’s Fourth Symphony and the 
Brahms ‘Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn.’ 

For the Saturday “pop” concert of 
March 11, the orchestra, under Victor 
Kolar, presented Stell Andersen, pianist, 
as guest soloist. Miss Andersen ap- 
peared both in solo and with the orches- 
tra. Her solos were ‘Hommage a la 
Jota’ of Nin, and the ‘Danse Espagnole’ 
of Granados, both delivered with much 
verve. With the orchestra she played 
the Franck Symphonic Variations. 
Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony in G, De- 
bussy’s ‘Petite Suite,’ and the Liszt ‘Les 
Preludes,’ completed the program. 

Edward Bredshall, Detroit pianist, 
was the soloist at the concert of March 
4, also led by Mr. Kolar. Mr. Bred- 
shall, an artist remarkable for the fluent 
strength of his modern interpretations, 
played the brilliant and difficult ‘Burl- 
seke in D Minor for piano and orches- 
tra,’ and Honneger’s ‘Concertino.’ 

The ‘Fledermaus’ Overture of Strauss, 
and Wagner’s ‘Bacchanale’ from “Tann- 
hauser,’ made up the orchestra’s part of 
the first section of the program, while 
the after-intermission section was de- 
voted to an exceptionally sympathetic 
reading of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. 








J. D. CALLAGHAN 





Wilbur Evans to Sing Twice in 
Brahms ‘Requiem’ 

Wilbur Evans will be heard as soloist 
in the Brahms ‘Requiem’ in Morris- 
town, N. J., on April 25. He will also 
sing in this work in Newark, N. J., on 
\pril 30. Both performances will be 
under the baton of Rodney Saylor. 
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BALTIMORE PLAYERS 
END CONCERT YEAR 


Janssen Offers Bantock Comedy 
Overture, Sibelius’s Fourth 
and Stravinsky Suite 


BALTIMORE, April 5.—The sixth and 
last concert of the Baltimore Symphony 
on March 19 at the Lyric attracted rec- 
ord attendance. The audience had come 
to pay tribute to the energetic conduc- 
tor, Warner Janssen, whose efforts 
throughout the season of municipal con- 
certs has earned the esteem of a large 
group. 

The closing concert had as it novelty 
Sir Granville Bantock’s comedy over- 
ture to “The Frogs’. The work was 
loudly applauded and the composer was 
called to the stage to acknowledge the 
warm reception. The conductor pre- 
sented his individual reading of the 
Sibelius Fourth Symphony, and gained 
notable tonal effects with the Stravinsky 


‘Fire Bird’ suite and the ‘Russian 
Easter’ of Rimsky-Korsakoff. The 
audience also applauded the Strauss 


‘Wiener Blut’ waltz. 
Children Receive Awards 
The series of children’s 
given by the Baltimore Symphony 
closed on March 18. Mr. Janssen’s 
program was based on juvenile prefer- 
ence. The sonata by Kuhnau ‘David 
and Goliath’, ‘The Hen’ by Rameau, 
and ‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’ by 
Dukas, delighted the youthful audience. 
Frederick R. Huber, municipal director 
of music, announced the awards and 
presented the winners of the essay con- 


concerts 


test for this season’s concerts their 
medals, Eva Mathews Frantz, Grace 
Hartman and Carroll P. Cole. Honor 


able mention was given to Ann Ken 
sington, Nancy Rose Hamburger, 
Thomas Fenton, Luther Frantz, Char 
lotte Novak, Charlotte Rodman, Arta 
Terwillinger, Donald Wazman, Doro 
thy and Katheryn Johnson and William 
Morrison. 
Philadelphians End Visits 

The Philadelphia Orchestra closed its 
local series of concerts at the Lyric on 
March 22. Leopold Stokowski con 
ducted. A program consisting of the 
transcription of the Bach Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor, the Brahms-Haydn 
Variations, ‘Magic Fire Music’ by 
Wagner and the Symphony No. 5 by 
Shostakovich revealed tonal resonance 
and subtleties of artistic phrasing as evi- 
dence of the personal control of the con- 
ductor over this magnificent orchestra. 
Applause at the close of the concert was 
so spontaneous that the rule “no en- 
cores” was waived, and as a gesture of 
appreciation the conductor added a fine 
reading of Mussourgsky’s ‘Night on 
Bald Mountain’ to satisfy the audience 

FRANZ C. BoRNSCHEIN 





MUSIC AT WANAMAKER’S 


Carillon Recital, Harp Ensemble and 
Choristers Heard During Easter 
The store of John Wanamaker opened 

its annual program of Easter music 

with a recital by Nora Johnston on 
the only portable carillon in the world 

in the Rotunda of the store on April 3. 
The remaining programs for the week 

preceding Easter were given on April 

4 by the Betty Paret Harp Ensemble 

with orgatron accompaniment; on April 

5 the Orgatron Ensemble played Easter 

music, and the Grace Church Choir, 

Ernest Mitchell, conductor, sang; the 
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Paulist Choristers, Father Finn, con- 
ductor, sang on April 6; the Orgatron 
Ensemble was heard again on April 7, 
and the Catholic Diocesan Choristers 
of Brooklyn, Father Bracken, corduct- 
or, gave the concluding concert on April 
8. All programs were given in the main 
Rotunda. 


INDIANAPOLIS MEN 
FINISH TWO SERIES 


Sevitzky Conducts Symphony 
In Final Children’s and 
Popular Contests 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 5.—The final 
concerts of the Sunday afternoon popu- 
lar series and the Children’s Series of 
the Indianapolis Symphony took place 
on March 25 and 26 in the Murat the- 
atre. Fabien Sevitzky conducted Ros- 
sini’s overture to ‘La Gazza Ladra’; 
Strauss’s ‘Blue Danube’; Tchaikovsky’s 
‘The Lake of the Swans’; Haydn’s 
Concerto in D Major for piano with 
ten-year-old Gary Graffman of Phila- 
delphia as soloist; and the children sang 
‘Danny Boy’ and Ernest  Bloch’s 
‘America’. Young Mr. Graffman played 
with maturity and excellent technical 
equipment. The program of the Sun 
day popular concert embraced the thrice 
familiar overture to ‘William Tell’; 
Samuel A. Lieberson’s ‘Winter Garden 
Suite’; the ‘Blue Danube’; Tchaikov 
sky’s ‘Overture 1812’ and the Haydn 
Concerto in which the youthful soloist 
repeated his success. 

Amparo and José Iturbi in a two- 
piano program brought to its close the 
ninth annual series of the Martens Con- 
certs at English’s on March 27. Artists 
engaged for the season of 1939-40 are 
Bidu Sayao; Vita Vronsky and Victor 
Babin; Fritz Kreisler; the Jooss Bal- 
let; Vladimir Horowitz; Rose Bamp- 
ton; and Nino Martini. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCH MID1 








FLORIDA PLAYERS END 
THIRTEENTH SEASON 


Women’s Committee Is Organized to 
Spread Interest—Bloch Conducts 
Final Concert of Year 

WINTER Park, Fia., April 5.—With 
a children’s concert in the Orlando audi 
torium the Symphony of Central 
Florida, affiliated with Rollins College, 
at Winter Park, and conducted by Alex 
ander Bloch, closed its thirteenth season 
on March 31. The program included 
music from Humperdinck’s ‘Hansel und 
Gretel’, the slow movement from 
Bruch’s Violin Concerto in G Minor, 
with Joy Yates of Washington, D. C., 
as soloist, the andante from Haydn’s 
‘Surprise’ Symphony, and the ‘Tann 
hauser’ Overture. 

The orchestra’s twelfth birthday on 
March 13 was celebrated by a party at 
which a women’s committee was organ- 
ized to spread interest and gain support 
in all the communities of Central 
Florida. Ac 


Rochester Philharmonic Heard in 
Wilkes-Barre 
Wivkes-BarreE, Pa., April 5.—A 
large audience was present at the Tem 
ple recently to hear the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic, conducted by José Iturbi. 
The program included the overture to 
Weber’s ‘Oberon’, the D Minor sym- 
phony by Franck, two Debussy Noc 
turnes and the Rumanian Rhapsody by 

Enesco. 
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well handled, and her coloratura cleanly. 
The high tones were agreeable in quality 
and unforced. Naturally, her most effec- 
tive work was in florid music, though her 
agreeable personality and simple manner 
made all her singing enjoyable. Arpad 
Sandor was at the piano. H. 


Bernardo Segall Plays Liszt Sonata 


Bernardo Segall, pianist. Town Hall, 
March 18, evening: 
Organ Prelude in G Minor........ Bach- Siloti 
Two Sonatas ....ssesceessceeseesessers Scarlatti 
Sonata in B Minor (abridged by Siloti)..Liszt 
Wrakaaees GOS” sececsscccsccccccccceess ebussy 
‘Danse de la frayeur’......ccsececsseeeres Falla 
‘Piéce en forme de Habanera’..Ravel-Ericourt 
‘Suggestion diabolique’.......+scese0. Prokofieff 
Ballade in F Mimor........se+-sessssess Chopin 


Organ Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 
Bach- Siloti 

Brazilian pianistic imports seem to have 
been of a generally high quality and Mr. 
Segall, who made his debut in New York 
three years ago, served to bear out this 
assumption at his return on this occasion. 
His playing was marked by a fluid ease of 
technique and by refinement of touch and 
phrase. Occasionally he drove his tone a 
bit hard, as in the Liszt sonata, but his ap- 
proach to the music had the requisite poise. 
The Sonata in B Minor unquestionably be- 
longs to the best music that Liszt wrote, 
and pianists would do well to play it often- 
er instead of the hackneyed etudes and 
Hungarian rhapsodies which they use over 
and over as end-pieces and encores. Mr. 
Segall played the abridged edition pre- 
pared by Alexander Siloti, his former 
teacher, who was present at the recital. 
Though undeniably diffuse and repetitious, 
the sonata bears hearing in its entirety 
occasionally, but there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Siloti has increased the chances for 
its more frequent performance by shorten- 
ing it. 

After the majestic Bach organ prelude 
which began his recital Mr. Segall played 
the two Scarlatti sonatas with delightful 
crispness and delicacy of touch and clarity 
of pattern. It is not as easy to play this 
music in this fashion as it sounds. The 
rest of the program was devoted mainly to 
bravura music and coloristic pieces, with 
a return to Bach at the close, in transcribed 
form. 


Alfred Hopkins, Tenor, Appears 
in Town Hall Program 


Alfred Hopkins,~tenor, who has been 
heard on the air and also as a church 
choir soloist, gave a recital in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of March 19, with 
Celius Dougherty at the piano. The pro- 
gram was a formidable one beginning with 
a Bach aria, and ‘Comfort Ye’ with its 
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Bernardo Segall Alfred Hopkins 


following aria from ‘The Messiah’, a group 
of onan a French group and one in Eng- 
lish, 

Both the Bach and the Handel were 
well given; ‘Every Valley” is an extreme- 
ly difficult number to sing flawlessly but 
Mr. Hopkins’s performance of it had a 
high co-efficient. The German group was 
all of songs which have been much over- 
sung recently, but they were interestingly 
given, so also the French works. Ker- 
nochan’s ‘We Two Together’ which closed 
the printed list, was the best of the songs 
in English. 

At present, Mr. Hopkins’s voice is best 
in its middle register. Clear enunciation 
was a contributory factor to the general 
excellence of the program. Mr. Dough- 
erty’s accompaniments had their customary 
qualities of musicianship and sympathy. 

H 


Alexander Kisselburgh Sings After 
Long Absence 


Alexander Kisselburgh, baritone. Arpad 
Sandor, accompanist. The Town Hall, 
March 21, evening: 

‘Flow, Thou Regal Purple Stream’ from 

‘The Castle of Andalusia’.. 


‘She Never Told Her Love’.. 





‘Care Selve’ from ‘Atalanta’ 

Storm’ from ‘Oriando’......cccccccsess 
‘Wie Melodien’; ‘Standchen’.......... 
‘Vor Meiner Wiege’; ‘Der Atlas’....Schubert 
‘Silent, O Moyle’............arr. by J. Fisher 
‘Trottin’ to the Fair’..arr. by C. V. Stanford 
EE . wancasttbbndsedeiccasteceds Stanford 
SE a init taacee ection Vuillermoz 
‘Le Manoir de Rosemonde’............. Duparc 
(OE rT Rhene- Baton 
2 ER ee Massenet 
ce US Treharne 
TE EN ei cba nccsecesesacecese Manning 
ee FR Wright 
“Weeping Mary’............ Negro Folk Song 
, £>? . erred. ~ Wolfe 


Although he has appeared with the New 
York Oratorio Society, this was Mr. Kis- 
selburgh’s first recital since his New York 
debut some twelve seasons ago. His voice 
sounded best in its lower reaches, where 
the volume was full and sonorous and the 
quality agreeable. An over-use of falsetto 
above C, detracted considerably from the 
effect of several of the songs. It was in 
the Handel and Haydn works that Mr. 
Kisselburgh achieved his best effects. His 
coloratura passages were sung with ease 
and fluidity and the more sustained pas- 
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Alexander Kisselburgh David Blair McClosky 


sages were solid. The Irish songs were 
well projected and Duparc’s ‘Le Manoir 
de Rosemonde’ well sung. The audience, 
a large one, was loud in its applause. 


Haugh and McClosky Heard in Joint 
Recital 
Harold Haugh, tenor and David Blair 
McClosky, baritone. Edwin Biltcliffe ac- 
companist. Town Hall, March 23, after- 
noon: 


‘Shepherd, Shepherd Leave Decoying’, 
Myra Sings’, ‘Sound the Trumpet’ 
Henry Purcell 
Haugh and McClosky 


“When 


‘Prov encé alisches Lied’, ‘Stille Thranen’, ‘Auit- 
ME / pantcisihndvbccdhicenasscbeas shumann 
‘Fussreise’, ‘Auch Kleine Dinge’, ‘Gesellen- 
BS cvccdseccdandesevisxsccetsesns ugo Wolf 


Harold Haugh 
‘Dem Unendlichen’, ‘Der Wanderer an den 
Mond’, ‘Der Musensohn’ Schubert 
‘Friede’ , ‘Alle Dinge haben Sprache’, 
OP UENEE .4.650066046000cnenen inane Erich Wolff 
David Blair McClosky 
‘Der Herr segne euch’, ‘Wie will ich mich 


PT Soi 56555¢60dbebeecbaeuteeettsex Bach 
I ca. acai ugadaeathed Mozart 
I MEN v6 i caceneectecdeeseneesce Lawes 


‘It Was a Lover and His Lass’ 

Edward German 

“Hee CE, TRON occ ccnccicsiessces J. Parry 

Haugh and McClosky 

At this joint recital Mr. Haugh, heard 
here for the first time, and Mr. McClosky 
reached their highest artistic achievements 
in the duets. Mr. McClosky sang with 
an ease and smoothness of line that indi- 
cated a mature artist, while Mr. Haugh 
brought a freshness and exuberance to his 
songs, and a pleasing, if small, voice. Their 
combined efforts in the English duets and 
more particularly in the ‘Vivat Bacchus’ 
from ‘Der Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’ 
proved more satisfactory than their solo 
work, These groups were carefully stud- 
ied for interpretation and balance. The 
varied styles were conscientiously observed 
and the voices blended well, tending to 
eliminate all signs of individual faults in 
either singer. Mr. Haugh’s singing became 
more secure, the weakness of his high tones 
was less apparent and his breath more 
sustained. Mr. McClosky gained in vital- 
ity and interest and did not over sing, as 
was his tendency in his solo work. 

Each man, however, did some praise- 
worthy singing alone. Mr. Haugh re- 
vealed a beautiful pianissimo in such songs 
as ‘Stille Thranen’ and ‘Auftrage’, and 
there was much personal charm in his in- 
terpretation of ‘Fussreise’. Mr. McClosky 
sang with remarkable skill in phrases of 
‘Der Wanderer an den Mond’ and in spite 
of a certain dryness and stolid manner 
made of ‘Der Musensohn’ a bright peak in 
the program. Mr. Biltcliffe was a satis- 
factory accompanist for both men, playing 
with crispness and taste. K, 


Bailly and Robinor Play Three New 


Compositions 
Louis Bailly, viola player. Genia Robi- 
nor, pianist. Town Hall, March 27, eve- 


ning: 

Sonata No. 5 (harmonized by 

W. Morse Rummel)................. Vivaldi 
No ncn ccadaakhetbcthuacscceets Karl Klingler 

Phantasy (in one movement). .Arnold Bax 

ON. GR. Biiccccoccess ..Egon Kornauth 

With the exception of the Vivaldi sonata, 
all of the works on this program were 
new to New York, and despite the damp- 
ness of the evening which kept getting into 
the strings, Mr. Bailly’s sterling musician- 
ship and Miss Robinor’s exceptional piano 


Harold Haugh 





Louis Bailly and Genia Robinor 


playing ensured them a first hearing under 
the most auspicious circumstances. It so 
happened that none of the three was of any 
particular note, but it was highly interest- 
ing to hear them and one was glad to find 
two musicians who are willing to spend the 
time and effort to search out and prepare 
new works. 

Had the Sonata by Karl Klingler not 
been so completely under the shadow of 
Brahms, it would have claimed profound 
attention. Apart from its excessive length, 
particularly in the last movement, the 
work is well-wrought and it has passages 
of real beauty and ingenious harmonic de- 
velopment. Its greatest merit is its fine 
piano part, of which Miss Robinor took 
full advantage with her brilliant yet never 
obtrusive technique and fastidious taste. 
Pruned down to essentials, this sonata by 
the former violist of the Joachim Quartet 
and founder of the Klingler Quartet, would 
be a valuable addition to the repertoire. 
The same cannot be said of the Bax and 
Kornauth compositions. All of Bax’s lush- 
ness and profusion are present in the Phan- 
tasy, but unfortunately without his usual 
harmonic ingenuity and melodic charm. 
Only rhythmically is this at all to be com- 
pared with his better works. And the dis- 
tressing banality of the ideas in Egon 
Kornauth’s Sonata, Op. 3, makes it thor- 
oughly boring, though it goes through its 
sonata paces respectably enough. S. 


Busch Quartet Gives Third Concert of 
Series 
The Busch Quartet: Adolf Busch and 
Gésta Andreason, violins; Karl Doktor, 
viola; Hermann Busch, ’cello. Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall, March 17, evening: 
Quartet in B Flat Major, Op. 130...Beethoven 
Cuartet in D Minor (‘Tod und das Mad- 
GOED oct ckcescdcaadanwockunnseasiss Schubert 
Not often does a chamber music audi- 
(Continued on page 38) 
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MEMPHIS SYMPHONY 


MAKES ITS DEBUT 


Burnet Tuthill Leads New 


Orchestra in Music by Mozart, 
Hanson and Berlioz 





Burnet Tuthill 


Mempuis, April 5.—A _ significant 
event took place in Memphis on the 
evening of March 13, the first con- 
cert of the newly formed Memphis 
Symphony. 

“The sixty-two members under the 
baton of Burnet Tuthill were wel- 
comed in the hall of Goodwyn Institute 
by a near-capacity audience which had 
turned out to welcome an idea. Well 
wishers who had expected an amateur- 
ish result from this group of amateurs, 
professionals and students, were sur- 
prised by the performance into applause 
and cheers. Sixty-two players were 
welded into an ensemble such as few 
had suspected the city could offer. 

The program consisted of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Fingals Cave’ Overture, the 
Mozart Symphony in E Fiat, ‘L’Arle- 
sienne’ Suite No. 1 of Bizet, the slow 
movement of Howard Hanson’s ‘Nordic’ 
Symphony and the Berlioz ‘Rakoczy’ 
March, the latter stirring the audience 
to audible enthusiasm before the final 
notes were played. 

A committee of interested citizens is 
at work to form a permanent organiza- 
tion for the support of the new orches- 
tra and a second concert is planned for 
May. 





PIUS X CHOIR TO TOUR 


French Canada to Hear Series of 
Liturgical Music Concerts 

The Pius X Choir which is composed 
of members of the faculty and teaching- 
staff of the Pius X School of Liturgical 
Music, Mother G. Stevens, R.S.C.J., di- 
rector, will leave New York on April 
10, for a concert tour in the Province 
of Quebec. Concerts of Gregorian 
Chant, polyphonic music of the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries, and 
of some contemporary works will be 
given in Montreal, Quebec, Levis, Joli- 
ette and many other cities. 

The projected tour has met with the 
enthusiastic approval of Bishops’ special 
committees for the propagation of litur- 
gical music. In Quebec the choir will 
be heard in the Municipal Theatre 
Palais Montcalm, and the concert, spon- 
sored by the Laval Council of the 
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Knights of Columbus, will be under the 
patronage of His Eminence Rodrique 
Cardinal Villeneuve, Archbishop of 
Quebec. 

For this tour the choir will be con- 
ducted by Dr. Antoine Montreuil, mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Pius X School 
of Liturgical Music. 


BLOCH CONDUCTS 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Leads His Own ‘Macbeth’ Inter- 
ludes, ‘Helvetia’, ‘Schelomo’ 
and ‘America’ Rhapsody 

Boston, April 5.—A week-end of un- 
usual interest to patrons of the Boston 
Symphony has been furnished by Ernest 
Bloch, to whom Dr. Koussevitzky re- 
linquished the baton for the nineteenth 
pair of Friday-Saturday concerts on 
March 17-18 and the fifth pair of con- 
certs in the Monday-Tuesday series on 
March 20-21. Upon each occasion the 
programs were composed of works by 
Mr. Bloch. For March 17-18 Mr. 
Bloch chose the following : 





‘Macbeth’, Two Symphonic Interludes (first 
concert performances) ; ‘Three Jewish 
Poems’, ‘America, an Epic Rhapsody’. 

The ‘Macbeth’ Interludes were of 
course, the works which most interested 
the listener already familiar with the 
remainder of the program. They are 
written in the forthright manner em- 
ployed by this composer and are de- 
void of either sham or pretense. One 
gains an immediate impression of the 
honesty and sincerity of purpose which 
motivated them. It will be recalled that 
the lyric-drama of ‘Macbeth’ was com- 
posed during the years 1904-’09, and 
included a prologue and three acts, the 
book being by Edmond Fleg adapted 
from Shakespeare. The work was first 
produced at the Opéra Comique in 
Paris, 1910. The music appears to con- 
vey a complete picture of the episodes 
for which it is intended. Furthermore, 
the pair of interludes whets the appe- 
tite for a presentation of the drama in 
its entirety. It is unfortunate for the 
progress of these art forms in this coun- 
try that a seemingly worthwhile work 
should so long remain unheard. The 
audience on Friday afternoon was ap- 
plausively responsive to the composer, 
his works and to the expert performance 
of the orchestra. 

Bedetti Plays ’Cello Work 


For the program of the Monday- 
Tuesday pair of concerts, Mr. Bloch 
again revived the ‘Macbeth’ item and 
for this series also brought Jean Be- 
detti from his desk as first ’cellist to per- 
form ‘Schelomo’. The complete pro- 
gram: 

‘Macbeth’ Interludes, ‘Three Jewish Poems’, 

‘Schelomo’, ‘Helvetia, a Symphonic Fresco’. 

As recently as January of this year, 
the ‘Schelomo’ Rhapsody was performed 
by Gregor Piatigorsky. It is no dis- 
paragement to him to mention that Mr. 
Bedetti gave an extremely moving per- 
formance. He has played the work 
upon at least two previous occasions 
with our orchestra, but with the com- 
poser conducting, the work appeared to 
gain additional significance. There was 
great enthusiasm for all concerned at 
the close of the performance. 

The other work upon which attention 
focused was that of ‘Helvetia’. The 
composer made the first sketch for the 
work in 1900. He completed it in 1929, 
and it was published in 1931, with a 
first performance by the Chicago Sym- 
phony in 1932. Mr. Bloch says of his 
score that the general theme “is the 


Mountain, Man, and the Union of Man 
and his native soil. I dreamed of old 
Switzerland . and the background 
of my work is not in the present, but 
in the past. of a small people in the 
process of formation, fighting for their 
liberties, their independence, composed 
of different races willingly united—as in 
America.” 

Mr. Bloch has utilized more than 
thirty motives in order to realize his 
melodic scheme. These have been skill- 
fully interwoven to form a_ well 
wrought musical “fresco”. In his en- 
thusiasm for his subject, however, he 
allows emotion to overpower judgment. 
He brings his work to a satisfying cli- 
max, only to begin again some musical 
peroration demanding another climax. 
Unfortunately, this succession of cli- 
maxes detracts from the story he would 
tell. If the composer could bring him- 
self to indulge in some judicious cuts, 
the opus would be considerably strength- 
ened. He has conceived a work for a 
large canvas, but his material is not 
vet sufficiently diversified. 

Koussevitzky Conducts ‘Le Sacre’ 


Dr. Koussevitzky returned to conduct 
the orchestra’s twentieth program in 


the Friday-Saturday pair on March 
24-25, selecting the following: 
Prelude to ‘Khovantschina’...... Mussorgsky 
‘Le Sacre du Printemps’...........- Stravinsky 
Symphony No. 6 in B Minor...... Tchaikovsky 


A Russian conductor in top form con- 
ducting a program exclusively of Rus- 
sian works was, upon this occasion, 
something to remember. The inclusion 
of the Prelude to ‘Khovantschina’ was 
a happy one, doing honor in a fitting 
manner to an outstanding Russian com- 
poser, born 100 years ago (on March 
21), almost to a day on the date of the 
commemorating performance. The chief 
surprise of the afternoon came in the 
performance of the Stravinsky opus. 
For once, ‘Le Sacre’ was a really ex- 
hilarating experience; moreover, it was 
eloquent without becoming blatant. The 
intricacies of the score were brushed 
aside in a disarmingly casual manner, 
but many recognized virtuosity in the 
orchestra and the conducting. The 
audience, sometimes cool to this type 
of music, gave the performance some 
thunderous applause, after which it also 
gave a real ovation to one of Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s well known readings of the 
Tchaikovsky symphony. 

GRACE MAy STUTSMAN 





Horace Johnson’s ‘Imagery’ Heard 
Widely 

Horace Johnson’s orchestral suite, 
‘Imagery’, which was played on the 
March 31 and April 1 programs of the 
Cincinnati Symphony by Eugene 
Goossens was also heard at the April 
3 and 4 concerts of the Houston Sym- 
phony under Ernst Hoffmann. It will 
be played on April 14 and 15 by the San 
Francisco Symphony conducted by 
Pierre Monteux. This American work 
has had nineteen previous performances 
this season. Mr. Johnson’s orchestral 
suite, ‘Streets of Florence’, is to be 
played by the Duluth Symphony, led by 
Paul Lemay, on May 12. 





Boston Morning Musicales End Season 

Boston, April 5.—The sixth and 
final concert of the Boston Morning 
Musicales was given at the Hotel Stat- 
ler on March 22 by Richard Tauber, 
tenor. The artists chosen for the six 
concerts in the series announced for 
next season are: Bidu Sayao, Nov. 8; 
Robert Virovai, Nov. 29; Elisabeth 
Rethberg and Ezio Pinza, Dec. 13; 
Walter Gieseking, Jan. 17; Rise 


Stevens and Richard Crooks, Feb. 14: 
Lauritz Melchior, March 6. 


G. M.S. 
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A NEW VIOLIN CONCERTO 
BY AMERICAN COMPOSER 
ITH his Concerto in A for violin 
with orchestra, or piano, Howard R. 
Thatcher has provided a new major work 
of substantial musical worth for violinists 
interested in enlarging their repertoires. 
The publishers are J. Fischer & Bro. 

This is a work that belongs in the 
“grateful” classification. In its general style 
it follows more or less traditional lines, 
with themes of sharply defined physiog- 
nomy, suavely and ingeniously harmonized. 
After a long orchestral introduction the 
violin enters in the first movement with 
an effective cadenza that leads into the 
statement of the first subject, a widely 
spaced and vigorous theme, which is aptly 
complemented by the second subject. There 
is a certain freedom in the formal treat- 
ment that saves the music from any stifling 
academic taint. The main theme of the 
slow movement, an Andante religiosi, is 
interesting in character even while it is 
somewhat cold and even austere in line, 
but it is succeeded by a more sweeping 
and sensously rounded theme, and the 
movement is then developed on a more 
opulently sonorous scale. 

Finally there is an Allegro con fuoco in 
A minor that races along in tarantella 
rhythm, occasionally loitering on the way 
to expand more lyric themes, such as an 
especially ingratiating one in C major, 
and eventually winding up with a coda 
in the original key of the work, A major. 

Although it is only now being given 
to the public in printed form the concerto 
had its first public performance some 
nine years ago, at a concert of the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra. 

PEDAL STUDIES ARRANGED 
FOR THE HAMMOND ORGAN 
EWEST of aids to players of the Ham- 
mond organ is the excellent book of 
Pedal Studies for that instrument, arranged 
by Charles Raymond Cronham from Ernest 
Douglas’s Method of Organ Playing, and 
published by J. Fischer & Bro. 

Mr. Cranham has been observing Ham- 
mand organ players and has found that the 
majority of them are “one-legged organ- 
ists”, that is to say, organists who glue the 
right foot to the expression pedal and then 
play the pedal part entirely with the left 
foot, with frequent resultant disaster to the 
composer’s intentions in regard to the 
phrasing. He contends that it is a mistake 
to start it with detached pedal playing, “for, 
strange to say, once that habit is establish- 
ed, it seems to be impossible for the player 
to acquire a true legato touch”. He ac- 
cordingly has placed the emphasis on legato 
pedal playing, since that is the foundation 
technic to be acquired, while recognizing 
that staccato pedalling, to be done by using 
both feet, is not only a legitimate but a 
delightful effect. 

The comprehensive scope of this very 
timely book is indicated by the titles of the 
groups of exercises: Exercises for Alter- 
nate Toes, Alternate Toes in Easy Trios, 
Alternating Toe and Heel, Developing a 
Free Ankle, Chromatic Scales, Skips, 
Crossing the Feet, Arpeggi, Substituting, 
Exercises for Left Hand and Feet designed 
to develop the independence of the left 
hand, Trios, Glissandi, Pedal Octaves, Pedal 
Trills, Trios and Scales, with a final set of 


original exercises by Mr. Cronham to be 
used as a preliminary to the daily practice 
and aptly dubbed “The Organist’s Daily 
Dozen”, 

TWO WORTHY SETTINGS 

OF FINE MARKHAM POEMS 


* ETTINGS by Grace Leadenham Austin 
of two poems by Edwin Markham 
commend themselves as song novelties of 





Johan Franco 


Grace L. Austin 


substantial significance by virtue of both 
the vocal effectiveness of the fluently writ- 
ten music and the aptness with which the 
mood of the text has been captured in each 
case. The titles are ‘Revelation’ and ‘Your 
Tears’, and they are published as a pair 
within one cover by The Artists Series. 
3oth songs are frankly melodic, and ap- 
propriately so, and in both the grateful 
final climax is logically prepared. ‘Revela- 
tion’ is the more extended of the two, ‘Your 
Tears’ covering only two pages. As in each 
instance the melodic line has characteris- 
tics that will cause it to attach itself quick- 
ly to the memory these songs will doubt- 
less gain popularity quickly. They are pub- 
lished in two keys, for high and for low 
voice, 
PROVOCATIVE DOUNIS WORK 
ON MASTERY OF THE VIOLIN 

N The Artist’s Technique of Violin Play- 

ing D. C. Dounis has produced a work 
of outstanding importance to violinists. The 
avowed aim of it is to teach the true art of 
practicing and to indicate a scientific method 
of solving all the problems of higher tech- 
nique of both left hand and bow arm and 
gaining absolute mastery with the least pos- 
sible expenditure of time and energy. The 
book is published by Carl Fischer, Inc. 

In his foreword Mr. Dounis, pointing out 
that technique is nothing but a series of 
brain reflected movements, insists upon the 
necessity of first analyzing every new tech- 
nical problem and then carrying out the 
analysis rationally. He characterizes the 
customary procedure of starting the daily 
practice by playing the scales, instead of 
beginning it with shifting and finger exer- 
cises, as absurd, and assails as fallacious 
the commonly nursed belief that the solu- 
tion of the problem of how to practice lies 
in repeating every day various finger exer- 
cises, scales, arpeggies, bow exercises, and 
so on, the result of such monotonous and 
arid practising being, he maintains, usually 
worthless. 

Among the more arresting formulas the 
author gives are his exercises for develop- 
ing the first finger as guiding finger, the 
shifting exercises for various combinations 
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of fingers, the very complete set for octaves, 
tenths, thirds, sixths and fourths, and those 
for chord playing, pizzicato, harmonics, and 
so forth. The second part is dedicated to 
the bow and Mr. Dounis here develops his 
premise that “the entire technique of bow- 
ing is based on the simple and the accent- 
uated détaché”. And here again all phases 
of the subject are exhaustively treated in a 
singularly concise and lucid manner. All 
in all, this work provides a modern and 
notably vital presentation of a logical and 
stimulating conception of the most direct 
means to acquire a master-technique on the 
violin. 
TWO SHORT NOVELTIES 
BY A DUTCH MODERNIST 
‘Twe new compositions by Johan Franc 
again reveal the pronounced modernistic 
slant that has characterized previous works 
by that Dutch composer, now a resident of 
New York. One is an ‘In Memoriam’ for 
string orchestra and the other, a song for 
medium voice, entitled “The First-Born’, 
and both are published by The Composers 
Press. 

The work for string orchestra, written as 
a tribute to the memory of Jos Van Gogh, 
is a short composition, only five pages in 
full score, with a thematic idea of apt and, 
in itself, haunting significance. The treat- 
ment of the complementing parts follows 
essentially dissonant lines that may seem 
somewhat extreme in places but give t 
the work a distinctive character. 

‘The First-Born’, a setting of words by 
Malcolm Cowley, likewise has an individual 
melodic contour, the rhythmic shaping of 
the line contributing materially to its ef- 
fect. The piano accompaniment is marked 
by economy of means in its design and at 
the same time by the same thinking 
terms of acute dissonance as that govern- 
ing the ‘In Memoriam’. The restlessly 
changing rhythm, no two successive meas- 
ures being in the same rhythm excepting 
the last two of all, seems consonant with 
the suppressed agitation suggested by the 
text 
NOTEWORTHY CHORAL WORKS 
IN NEWEST GALAXY SHEAF 
(> of secular choral music are - 

cluded in the most recent publications 
of the Galaxy Music Corporation. One 
the loveliest of them is ‘The Sound of a 
Silver Horn’, by Christopher Thomas 
setting of an Elinor Wylie poem i 
chorus of mixed voices, while a poetically 
effective work for four-part men’s choru 
is Felix KG6rling’s ‘Twilight’, as edited by 
Ralph Baldwin, with an English version of 
the composer’s text by Ralph and Christine 
Baldwin. This is a composition that offers 
male voices opportunity for beautiful tonal 
effects. 

Then A. Walter Kramer has made an 
unusually fine choral version for women’s 
voices of one of Hugo Wolf's master- 
pieces, ‘The Gardener’, and supplied it with 
a felicitous English translation of the 
Morike text, and in ‘Good-Night, My 
Sweet!’ Marshall Kernochan has provided 
a gracefully worded poem for another ap- 
pealing Carl Reinecke song, the Germar 
composer’s opus 163, number 4, while Mar- 
shall Bartholomew has made a well-« 
ceived arrangement of Alicia Ann Scott's 
tenderly sentimental ‘Think on Me’ that 
will inevitably become a favorite with chor- 





uses of men’s voices L 
u—BRIEFER MENTION —a 
For Chorus: 


‘Two Little Shoes’, by Mana-Zucca, ar- 
ranged by Charles Harold both for four- 
part mixed chorus and for three-part girls 
or women’s chorus. Well-devised choral 
versions that enhance the effect of the com- 
poser’s latest song for solo voice (Paull- 
Pioneer ). 

“Winter and Spring’, six Schubert songs 
admirably transcribed by Julius Harrison 
for mixed voices to form an uncommonly 
effective choral song cycle. The songs 
used are “The Post’, “The Linden Tree’ 
‘On the Stream’, ‘The Stormy Morning’ 
the Serenade and ‘Longings in Spring’ 
(Boosey, Hawkes, Belwin). 


Two Choral Fantasias, arranged by J 
Michael Diack both for four-part mixed 
chorus and for two-part chorus. Excellent 
arrangements of favorite old English an 
Scottish airs with modulations at the en 
of each that create unbrokenly continuou: 
choral works, the requisite contrasts ii 
mood being well observed. No. 1, ‘In Eng 
land’, consists of “The British Grenadiers’ 
‘Drink to Me Only’, ‘John Peel’, ‘Earl 
One Morning’, “The Miller o’Dee’, ‘Come 
Lasses and Lads’ and ‘Oh Dear, What Ca: 
the Matter Be?’. No. 2, ‘My Ain Countree’ 
has “The Barren Rocks o’ Eden’, ‘A Man’s 
a Man’, ‘The White Cockade’, ‘My Lov 
But a Lassie Yet,’ “The Queen’s 
Maries’, “Ye Banks and Braes’, ‘The Pipe: 
o” Dundee’, “The Soldier’s Joy’, and ‘Ho 
Ro, My Nut-Brown Maiden’ (London 
Paterson. New York: C. Fischer.) 


one $ 


Fer Violin and Piano: 

‘Impressions of San Gabriel Mountains’, 
by Horace Alden Miller. A fluently writ 
ten poéme with a main theme of soaring 
melodic character and a well-worked-out 
piano accompaniment (Cornell Music Publ 
Ce 

‘Berceuse’, by Howard R. Thatcher. A 
tenderly sentimental line of grateful vio 
linistic effect, given later, after a short 
cadenza, to the piano, while the violii 
embroiders it (White-Smith). 

‘Dream of a Loved One’ 
Aijin), by Claude Lapham. 
melody of plaintive character developed 
against an imaginatively worked out pian 
accompaniment, the result being a violin 
piece of distinctive quality (C. Fischer). 


a NEW MUSIC RECEIVED & 


Choral (secular) for male voices (four parts): 
Crabbed age and youth cannot live together 
by F. W. Burgess, words by Shake 
ion: Stainmer & Bell. New York 


(‘Yume Ni 
A Japanese 









Nympharum’, by Cecil Forsyth, ode | 
unaccompanied. ‘Hunting Song’, by Jo 
Clokey, words by Sir Walter Scott 
t amo or tenor sok The Banana Mar 
jladys Rich, words by Phyllis McGinley. ‘Sit 
’. by Gladys Rich, words by Dorothy 

with baritome solo ‘Garden of Song 
Birds of Rhiannon’, and ‘In Arcady’, b 
i Harris, texts by Waldemar Young (J 


ie”. by Harvey Enders. ‘Ho, Joll 
’ be Arthur Sullivan. freely arr. by Mari 
mn’. by Arthur Sullivan, treely arr. by Mark 
ews; words by Julian Sturgis founded o1 
Walter Scott (Flammer) . 
The Sleigh Rid (‘Troika’), by Tchaikovsk 
adapted amd arr. by Mark Andrews; wit 


companiment for two pianos. ‘The Pips 
Dundee". Scottish folksong, arr. by Allfre 
words of about 1715 ‘Earth 


Whitehead, 
t t , Claude Warford, arr. by Mark Ar 





‘ by Edwin Markham ‘Jonah ar 
Whale’; “Thunderin’, Wonderin’’; ‘Land u 
Degradashun’. by Robert MacGimsey, arr. b 


Orne Lee Old Mother Hubbard’, set in the 
Handel by Victor Hely-Hutchinsor 


r Tl. Micheel Diack. ‘With the Dawn’, 
Anton Rubinstein, from ‘The Demon’, arr. | 
t sues Homier Down to de Rivah’, by Rot 
ert MacGimse, rr. by Peter Willoughby (¢ 
Fischer 

Caleno Custure m traditional air, arr. | 


Hugh S. Roberton. traditional words (Londor 
Paterson. New York: C. Fischer) 

Hark, Hark! the Lark’, by Ruggero Ven 
poem by Shakespeare (Ricordi). 

The Lover's Lament’. by Harl McDonald 
words by George Wither (Elkan-Vogel). 

Here's to the Good Old Days!’. by Harol 

Is oe. % Lamont, words by Ed 


Broadhurst. New York 





My heart doth beg you'll not forget’, madrig 
lamdo di Lasso, arr. by Louis Victor Saa: 
English words by Miriam Chase. ‘In these d 
ightful, pleasant groves’. by Henry Purcell. ‘Sol 
fier’s Song” by Robert Schumann, arr. by Lou 
Victor Saar (E. C. Schirmer) 

Break, Break, Break!’, by Horace T. Roek 
Arvid Samuelson, words by Alfr« 
Tennyson. ‘On a Flat Boat’, words and mus 

John W. Worth ‘Rid’n’, by Victor Young 
rr. by Arvid Samuelson, words by Charl 
Badger Clark. Jr. (Keane 
Choral (secular) for male voices (three parts) 





sr. be 





Eldorado’, ‘Listening’ and ‘Gifts’. by Edwar 
( airstow,. for tenor, baritone and bass, words 
vy Edgar Allan Poe. John Freeman and Jam 
Thomson, respectively London Oxford. New 
York: C. Fischer 


“Ciribiribin’, by Pestalozza, arr. by Christope< 
O'Hare for two tenors and a bass, with Englis 
words by Arthur A. Penn (Kay and Kay) 
Choral (sacred) for male voices (four parts) 

The Day of Judgment’. by A. Arkhangelsk; 
rr. by Samuel Richards Gaines, a cappella, tex 

japted from the Russian liturgy (J. Fischer) 

O how amiable are Thy dwellings’. by Richar 
Wassell, words from Psalm 84. (London: Stains 
& Bell. New York: Galaxy) 


Adoramus te. Christe’. by W T Marsh, ar 
© Domine. Tesu Christe’, by Palestrina (M 
Laughlin & Reilly 
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OHIO MUSIC CLUBS 
MEET IN COLUMBUS 


Twenty-First Annual Conven- 
tion Includes Forums 
and Music Events 


CotumBus, April 5.—The_ twenty- 
first annual convention of the Ohio Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs was held in 
Columbus, March 21-25 with meetings 
at the Deshler Wallick Hotel. Mrs. 
Henry C. Lord served as chairman of 
the committee on general arrangements, 
Mrs. Gaillard B. Fuller, chairman of 
the contest committee, and Mrs. Lee 
Boda, chairman of registration. 

On Tuesday, Mrs. R. A. Herbruck, 
state president, held a council meeting 





attended by Mrs. John A. Hoffmann, 
Mrs. Freeman T. Eagleson, and Mrs. 
Frances Kortheuer. Sara Reynard, 


state chairman on opera, related ‘A 
Wagner Pilgrimage.’ In the afternoon, 
with Virginia Castoe serving as chair- 
man, junior contest winners presented a 
program. Edgar Stillman Kelly at- 
tended the presentation of his choral 
suite ‘Beauty and the Beast’, which was 
sung by a massed junior chorus led by 
Helen McBride. 


Choral Music Sung 


Tuesday evening a formal banquet 
and program were held in the ballroom. 
Guests of honor and speakers included 
national president, Mrs. Vincent Hilles 
Ober, Governor John Bricker of Ohio; 
Dr. Otto Mees, president of Capital 
University; Dr. and Mrs. Edgar Still- 
man Kelly. Edith Conkright Brannan 
sang songs by Austin and Schindler. 
Directed by Charlotte Gaines, a double 
quartet sang songs of Samuel Richards 
Gaines and Victor Harris. The string 
ensemble of the Women’s Music Club 
was heard in music by Scarlatti, 
Schmitt, Dubensky and Stutely. Vera 
Watson Downing led the ensemble in a 
spirited and satisfying fashion. 

Choral day on Wednesday had the 
following choruses on the program: 
Women’s Music Club chorus, Capitol 


University Chapel Choir, Springfield 
Mother Singers, Bexley Choral Club 
and the Dayton Music Club. The 


Women’s Music Club chorus sang the 


first American presentation of William 
S. Baily’s ‘On the River.’ Mr. Baily 
was present to hear it. The two pianos 
used for accompaniment were played by 
Marguerite Heer Andrews and Emma 
Held Buchsieb. The song is charming 
and was sung beautifully by the chorus 
under Ellis Snyder, professor of music 
at Capital University. 
Crist Heads Glee Club 


A recital and tea at the Governor's 
mansion brought the Capital University 
Glee Club, directed by Wilbur Crist. 
Soloists were Helen Hurst Holscher, 
singing old English ballads and Donald 
Bryant, pianist. 

Speakers on Wednesday were Artur 
Rubinstein, pianist; Dr. Willem Van 
der Wall of the University of Kentucky, 
and Dr. Ellis Snyder. 

In the evening a brilliant performance 
by Artur Rubinstein at Memorial Hall, 
displayed the pianist’s remarkably facile 
finger technique and tremendous power 
at the key board, as well as remarkably 
fine interpretations. His program in- 
cluded the Bach Busoni Toccata in 
C, Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques, 
Chopin’s Scherzo in C Sharp Minor, 
Valse in A Flat, Nocturne in F Sharp 
and a Polonaise, and ended with Rubin- 
stein’s arrangements of Albeniz’s ‘Evo- 
cacion’ and ‘Navarra’ and Falla’s ‘Danse 
de Feu.’ 

VIRGINIA BRAUN KELLER 





ROCHESTER CONCERTS 
OFFER VARIED FARE 


Rubinstein and Local Musicians Ap- 
pear—Civic Music Group Cele- 
brates Anniversary 
Rocuester, April 5.—Artur Rubin- 
stein, pianist, played in the Eastman 
Theatre on March 23, in his first visit 
to Rochester. His brilliant program 
started with the Bach-Busoni Toccata 
in C Major and ended with Falla’s 
‘Danse du Feu’. At the insistence of the 

audience, he added many encores. 

Nicholas Konraty, baritone, and 
George McNabb, pianist, appeared in 
Kilbourn Hall on March 14, in the 
Tuesday evening Both were 
warmly applauded. 

The Rochester Civic Music Associa- 
tion celebrated ten years of organiza 


series. 
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A NEW SONG 
“INTO THE NIGHT” 
by CLARA EDWARDS 


John Charles Thomas’ rendition on the Magic Key Hour (WJZ) has put this song 


in the front rank of concert and radio successes. 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc., 3 East 43rd Street, NEW YORK 





Price, 50 cents. 
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Bruno Walter, 
Conducting 
the NBC 
Symphony 
and (Right) 
Playing the 
Mozart 
Concerto 


tion by giving its members entertain- 
ment of the sort presented ten years 
ago—silent films, the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra under Guy Fraser Harrison, 
vaudeville and other items—at the East 
man Theatre on March 17 and 18. The 
theatre was crowded on both occasions. 
Mr. Harrison was general master of 
ceremonies. 

The David Hochstein Memorial 
Music School presented the Hart House 
String Quartet in the school auditorium 
on March 3, before a very cordial audi 
M. E. W. 


ence, 





RECITALS AND CHAMBER 
MUSIC IN KANSAS CITY 


Busch and Serkin and Thaviu Quartet 
Heard—Artist Students of Local 
Teachers Appear 

KANSAS CLTy, April 5.—Adolf Busch 
and Rudolf Serkin played a program of 
music by Beethoven, Bach and Schubert 
in Ararat Temple on March 14. Their 
ensemble work was incomparable. The 
Thaviu String Quartet’s last concert of 
their season offered music by Ditters 
dorf and Debussy’s Quartet. Josef Hof 
mann played in Music Hall on March 
10, presenting an all-Chopin program. 

The Conservatory of Music presented 
artist students from the studios of Ann 
St. John, piano; Forrest Schulz, violin; 
Harold Van Duzee, voice with Phil H 
Warner, accompanist. The Conserva 
tory String Quartet assisted. 

Edna Forsythe and Lois Black Hunt 
presented their voice and piano artist 








CANDID SHOTS OF A 
CONDUCTOR-PIANIST 
IN ACTION 


students in recital at Atkins Audito- 
rium on March 26. The Kansas City 
Orchestral Training School, N. DeRu- 
bertis, conductor, assisted. 

Maurice Dumesnil, pianist, divided 
his program in Epperson Hall on March 
24 between conservative and modern 
composers. Martha Graham and her 
company of dancers, with Louis Horst, 
musical director, was presented by the 
Friends of the Dance in Music Hall on 
March 17. B. L. 
Westfield Handel Choir Sings Bach 

‘St. John Passion’ 

WestFieLp, N. J., April 5.—The 
Handel Choir presented ‘The Passion of 
Our Lord According to St. John’ by 
Bach at the Masonic Temple in West- 
field on April 1, under Max Helfman. 
The choir of about fifty members, was 
assisted by Valiere Esty, contralto; 
John Jameson, tenor, The Narrator, 
and Leon Lischiner, baritone, who sang 
Jesus. Other were Dorothy 
Miller and Rose Akerston, sopranos; 
Jacques Czerner, bass, as Peter; H. 
Martin, bass, as Pilate; Earl Rogers, 
tenor, as the Officer. Norman Dello 
Joio was accompanist. The Handel 
Choir has given in previous years about 
fifteen Bach cantatas, the ‘Magnificat’, 
and portions of his B Minor Mass. 


soloists 





Federation Biennial 
The Gordon String Quartet has been 
engaged by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs to appear on the Biennial 
program of May 19 in Baltimore. 





J. FISCHER & BRO. 





119 WEST 40TH STREET 





On the Fourth of April, 1939 
J. FISCHER @& BRO. 


enter their seventy-fifth year of business. We acknowledge with sincere and 
grateful appreciation, the interest and consideration which has been accorded 
the publications in our catalog in past years. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Elizabeth Wysor Engaged 
For Two May Festivals 





Contralto to Sing at Ann Arbor and 
Evanston—Heard as Ortrud in 
Washington Opera 


Two May festival engagements are 
on the spring calendar of Elizabeth 
Wysor, contralto, who will appear in 
Ann Arbor and Evanston. At the 





Ray Ashman 


Elizabeth Wysor as Ortrud in a Washington 
Production of ‘Lohengrin’ 


former festival, she will sing Amelia in 
a concert performance of ‘Otello’ on 
May 13; at Evanston she will be soloist 
in the Bach ‘St. Matthew Passion’ on 
May 16 and in Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony on May 20. 

After an appearance as Ortrud in 
the Conti-Berenguer production of 
‘Lohengrin’ on Feb. 15, in Washington, 
D. C., Miss Wysor sailed for a cruise 
on the Kungsholm, returning to make 
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a concert tour of the eastern seaboard 
states, from Florida to Pennsylvania. 
Among summer engagements is a recital 
at Winthrop College, Rockhill, S. C., 
on June 28. 


TORONTO SYMPHONY 
CONCLUDES SEASON 


Gives Final Concerts Under 
MacMillan with Spivak and 
Conde as Soloists 


Toronto, April 5.—The Toronto 
Symphony gave the final concerts of 
the present season on March 21 and 
March 28. Distinguished soloists have 
appeared with the orchestra and in ad- 
dition four guest conductors were pre- 
sented, Dr. Heins Unger, Hans Kind- 
ler, Georges Enesco and Henry Swo- 
boda. Sir Ernest MacMillan conducted 
the two closing concerts. The soloist on 
March 21 was Elie Spivak, concertmas- 
ter of the orchestra, and on March 28 
Valdine Conde, nine-year-old pianist, 
who made her first appearance in this 
city at this program. Sir Ernest pre- 
sented Beethoven’s Symphony No. 5 in 
C Minor as the major work of the pro- 
gram of March 21. Other works were 
Bach’s ‘Branderburg’ Concerto No. 2 
in F, ‘En Saga’ by Sibelius and Chaus- 
son’s ‘Poéme’. 

The program of March 28 was all- 
request. Miss Conde played Liszt’s 
Concerto No. 1 with the orchestra. The 
other works were ‘Hebrides’ Overture 
by Mendelssohn, ‘Rumanian ’ Rhapsody 
No. 1, by Enesco, ‘Brandenburg’ Con- 
certo No. 3, Bach, and the Symphony 
No. 4, by Tchaikovsky. 

The Toronto Opera Company under 
Cesar Borre gave three performances of 
Planquette’s ‘The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy’ during March. Associated with 
the opera company was the Volkoff 
Ballet in a group of Andre Gretry’s 
classic dances of the period of Louis 
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XIV. Two years ago Mr. Borre 
directed the Opera Guild’s production 
of ‘“Tannhauser’ and last December 
made his first appearance with the Tor- 
onto Opera Company in the Christmas 
presentation of Humperdinck’s ‘Hansel 
and Gretel’. Principals and chorus in 
the production of ‘The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy’ were chosen from singers of this 
city. The choral work was especially 
outstanding. Among the principals were 
Freda Fusco, Poul Bai and James 
Flucker, who have sung in operas in 
this city on several occasions. Large 
audiences gave the company enthusias- 
tic receptions at all performances. 
Rosert H. Roperts 


THREE CHOIR EVENT 
MARKS FOURTH YEAR 


Festival Devotes Programs to 
Native Choral Works— 
Saminsky Directs 


The Fourth Annual Three Choir 
Festival, devoted this year to Ameri- 
can choral music, native, colonial and 
new, opened at Temple Emanu-El on 
the afternoon of March 31 with an 
address by David Stanley Smith, of 
the Yale University music department, 
on American choral music. Dr. Smith 
was introduced by Lazare Saminsky. 
The second half of the program was 
introduced by a discussion by Arthur 
Shepherd of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity on American Music of Today. 

The opening program was an his- 
torical survey from colonial days to 
the present. After Richard Hammond’s 
organ arrangement of an old revivalist 
chant ‘Over Jordan’ the Emanu-El 
Choir sang an interesting group of early 
musical Americana: William Billing’s 
‘Chester’; Andrew Law’s ‘Portsmouth’ ; 
Francis Hopkinson’s ‘My Days So 
Wondrous’ sung by Dorothy Westra, 
soprano; an Incantation based on a 
Chippewa chant by Miriam Gideon, 
with Alix Young Maruchess, viola 
player, and Gottfried Federlein, organ- 
ist, as soloists; H. T. Burleigh’s ar- 
rangement ‘May the Words’; Annabel 
M. Buchanan’s arrangement of an old 
Southern folk-hymn, ‘Dunlap’s Creek’; 
and Stephen Foster’s ‘I dream of Jean- 
nie’. The Columbia University Choir, 
conducted by Lowell P. Beveridge, then 
sang seven English settings of the 
‘Windsor’ tune; Billings’s ‘Shall the 
Vile Race’ and ‘Lord, What Is Man’; 
Lowell Mason’s ‘Hark, Hark a Shout of 
Joy!’ and ‘Gently Glides the Stream of 
Life’; and a Southern folk-hymn ‘There 
is a world we have not seen’. New 
American music offered by the Emanu- 
El Choir and Mr. Federlein included 
Roger Sessions’s Chorale for organ; 
Roy Harris’s Choral Fanfare; Douglas 
Moore’s ‘Perhaps to Dream’, conducted 
by the composer ; Elliott Carter’s ‘Heart 
not so heavy as mine’; Mr. Saminsky’s 
‘Newfoundland Air’; Arthur Shepherd’s 
‘Grace for the Gardens’, which he con- 
ducted; and Mabel Daniels’s ‘Salve 
Festa Dies’. 

The second session offered music by 
living American composers. It opened 
with organ works: Seth Bingham’s ‘Un- 
to the Hills’; Deems Taylor’s ‘Dedica- 
tion’; and Leo Sowerby’s March. The 
Emanu-El Choir, directed by Mr. Sa- 
minsky presented Bloch’s ‘May the 
Words’; Frederick Jacobi’s ‘Adoration’ ; 
Isadore Freed’s ‘Hear O Israel’; Israel 
Schorr’s ‘V’Shomru’; Harvey Gaul’s 
‘Blessed Be the Lord’; Will Macfar- 
lane’s ‘Who Is Like Unto Thee’; Mr. 
Saminsky’s ‘Hear My Prayer’; and 











John Alden Carpenter’s ‘Sing the Song 
of Freedom’. Incidental solos were sung 
by Martha Lipton, contralto; Moshe 
Rudinow, baritone and cantor of the 
temple; and Rita Sebastian, contralto. 
The third and final session brought 
a survey of three centuries of the 
American chorale. E. Harold Geer, of 
Vassar College, played Seth Bingham’s 
‘Procession’; Carl MacKinley’s Fan- 
tasy on the hymn tune ‘Mendon’; and 
Leo Sowerby’s chorale prelude on ‘Re- 
joice, ye pure in heart’, in an introduc- 
tory organ recital. The Hazomir En- 
semble of Newark, N. J., of which Mark 
Silver is conductor, shared the choral 
part of the program with the Emanu- 
El Choir. It included Mr. Silvers’ 
‘May the Words’; Dorothy Westra’s 
‘Priestly Benediction’; the ‘Winchester’ 
tune; songs by Peter Hagen and Alois 
Kaiser, early Southern composers; 
‘Wing of the Morning’, a Southern folk 
hymn; Will MacFarlane’s ‘His glory 
is in the earth and heaven’; Ernest 
Bloch’s ‘Thine is the Glory’ and 
‘Adonay Elohim’; Isadore Freed’s ‘This 
is the Tree of Life’; and works by 
Henry Zoellner and Mr. Saminsky. 


WORK BY TUREMAN. 
PLAYED IN DENVER 


Conductor Offers His English 
Suite — Ginsburg Is 
Violin Soloist 


Denver, April 5.—Horace E. Ture 
man, conductor of the Denver Civic 
Symphony, led his forces through an 
admirable program at the fourth con 
cert of the season recently. The pro- 
gram was of special interest because of 
a performance of a new work by Mr. 
Tureman, an ‘English Suite’ in D 
Major, which proved very interesting 
It consisted of four movements 
polonaise, largo, gavotte, musette and 
chanson. The work was bright and re 
vealed deft orchestration. 

Henry Trustman Ginsburg, concert 
master of the orchestra, appeared as 
soloist, playing the Glazunoff concerto 
in A Minor. 
Brahms Symphony No. 2 a scholarly 
and understanding reading. 








Mr. Tureman gave the 
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GOOSSENS CONDUCTS 
COLE DIVERTIMENTO 


Woman Composer Is Soloist in 
Her Composition with the 
Cincinnati Symphony 


CINCINNATI, April 5.—Ulric Cole, 
composer and pianist, joined the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony at Music Hall for 
the pair of concerts on March 31 and 
April 1, for a performance of her Di- 
vertimento for string orchestra and pi- 
ano. Miss Cole, an attractive and unas- 
suming young woman, presided at the 
piano while Eugene Goossens led the 
orchestra through her composition. 

The work is in three sections, the 
first, a Toccata, and one of the most 
interesting movements because of the 
opportunities given to the solo instru- 
ment. The piano is heard busily mur- 
muring with the strings, now it speaks 
in a decisive manner itself, now it is 
heard in support of the first violins. 
The material is presented in many dif- 
ferent phases. The Intermezzo, more 
fully orchestrated, uses the theme of 
the Toccata for the opening measures. 


Fantasia Ingeniously Treated 


The third movement, a Fantasia, is 
interesting for the ingenious treatment 
of the Saltarello theme, and for its ex- 
pressive violin solo, as well as the lovely 
melody given to the viola section, all 
building to a powerful climax. 

Cincinnati, traditionally conservative 
in its musical approval, revealed vari- 
ous reactions to Miss Cole and her com- 
position. There were some who termed 
her immature both as a composer and as 
a performer. There were others, and 
these were in the majority, who felt that 
the composition had intrinsic merit and 
that the young artist was talented, both 
as a composer and performer. 
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Ulric Cole 


Anna Kaskas to Follow Metropolitan's 
Tour with Concerts 

Anna Kaskas will follow her tour a; 
pearances with the Metropolitan Opera 
with seven concerts during the month 
of April. On April 10 she sings in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Mt. Carmel, Pa., on April 
12; New Britain, Conn., on April 14 
On April 20 and 22 she will sing in 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with Rosa Tentoni, Paul 
Althouse, and Julius Huehn. On April 
24 she is booked for Weymouth, Mass 
the twenty-sixth in Geneva, N. Y., and 
the twenty-eighth in Hornell, N. Y. 





Morelli under Annie Friedberg Concert 
Management 

Carlo Morelli, baritone of the Metr 
politan and Chicago Opera Companies 
has joined the artists under the concert 
management of Annie Friedberg. Man 
concert and radio appearances are 
scheduled for Mr. Morelli next season 
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HINDEMITH LEADS 
LOS ANGELES MEN 


Shares Baton with Klemperer 
and Is Heard as Soloist in 
His Viola Concerto 


Los Ancetes, April 5.—Paul Hinde- 
mith brought his viola and scores to a 
first hearing in Los Angeles, in the 
Philharmonic’s pair of concerts on 
March 23 and 24. 

The program began with a delightful 
performance of Mozart’s Symphony in 
E Fiat, Otto Klemperer conducting, 
leaving the audience quite unprepared 
for the barrage of modernism, which 
the Hindemith works unleashed. He 
was soloist in his own Viola Concerto, 
and conducted the full orchestra in the 
performance of his ‘Nobilissima’ Suite, 
trom his ‘St. Francis’ Ballet. The visi- 
tor made a definite impression, modern- 
ists acclaiming a hero and classicists 
silently regarding an iconoclast. Stra- 
vinsky’s ‘Fire Bird’ Suite, conducted 
by Klemperer, restored the sense of 
harmony. 

The Philharmonic, Mr. Klemperer 
conducting, had Miliza Korjus, colora- 
tura soprano (who made her first 
American screen appearance in “The 
Great Waltz), as soloist on March 3 
and 4. 

Seleist Bestows Kiss Upon Conductor 

Miss Korjus’s voice possesses qual- 
ty, and she does not depend entirely 
upon her radiant personality for suc- 
“ess. She revealed artistry and techni 
cal fluency in ‘Una voce poso fa’ from 
Rossini’s ‘Barber of Seville’, and the 
Mad Scence’ from Donizetti’s ‘Lucia’. 
From the standpoint of the idol-wor- 
shipping throng, the impromptu kiss 
that she bestowed upon Mr. Klemperer, 
narked the climax in her appearannce. 

played Weiner’s tran- 
scription of a Bach Toccata and Fugue, 
two short works by Samuel Barber; 
Enigma’ Variations by Sir Edward EI- 
gar, and ‘Festivals’, by Debussy. 

Bronislaw Gimpel, concertmaster, 
was soloist in the all-Brahms program 

) the regular subscription series on 
March 9 and 10, playing the great con- 
-erto in D and receiving an ovation for 
his finished performance. The orches- 
tra gave a balanced accompaniment and 
ulso an excellent performance of the 
‘Academic’ Overture. The closing work 
was Schénberg’s arrangement for full 
wehestra of the G Minor Piano Quar- 
tet Hat D. Crain 
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Enya Gonzalez Returns from Tour of 
West Indies 

Enya Gonzalez, Eurasian soprano, 
returned on April 1 from a_ suc- 
cessful tour of Puerto Rico and Santo 
Domingo. For her appearances in San 
Juan, Mayaguez and at the University 
§ Porto Rico at Piedras, Miss Gonza- 
lez sang scenes from ‘Madam Butter- 
fly’ in costume. She was accompanied 
by Carlo Edwards, her coach. Miss 
Gonzalez gave a recital at the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery in Washington, D. C., 
m April 8 and will make her first 
American concert tour next season un- 
der the direction of the Metropolitan 
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Meisle to Sing at Festival in 
Columbia, S. C. 

Kathryn Meisle, American contralto, 
will be heard as soloist with Paul Alt- 
house in excerpts from Saint-Saéns’s 
amson and Delilah’ at the Columbia, 
S. C., Spring music festival. 
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ence indulge in an operatic demonstration 
of enthusiasm, but the listeners at this con- 
cert were so swept along by the perform- 
ance of Schubert’s posthumous quartet, 
with the variations on ‘Death and the 
Maiden’, that they shouted and stamped 
at the end for several minutes. Mr. Busch 
and his fellow artists played this incom- 
parable music with intoxicating élan and 
at the same time with profound under- 
standing. The opening measures, as they 
took them, seemed at once to hurl one 
into space, into a vast world filled with 
elemental forces and relentless energy. 
Hermann Busch’s rich ‘cello tone gave the 
fabric a sonorous foundation and the four 
musicians were completely at one in their 
emotional and dynamic purposes. 

The seraphic andante and _ variations 
were beautifully done, and the following 
scherzo (from which Wagner tock his 
Nibelungen theme) had a tense power of 
the opening. But it was in the presto that 
the quartet displayed its most amazing 
virtuosity, for the movement was taken 
at a headlong pace and with a fierce energy 
which reached their climax in the last 
measures, yet never with any suggestion 
of mere haste. This was chamber music 
playing of a rare order. Beethoven’s Quar- 
tet in B Flat Major, Op. 130, found the 
players equally at home in the massiveness 
and masculine vigor of its style; though 
technically their performance of it was not 
as brilliant or finished as that of the Schu- 
bert work. Their playing of the alla danza 
tedesca section caught the sturdy swing of 
the slow German waltz which is the proto- 
type of the movement, and in the wonder- 
ful cavatina they encompassed the emo- 
tional profundity which Beethoven ex- 
pressed in his late chamber music. S. 


Marie Wilkins Makes Debut 
Marie Wilkins, a soprano of evident 
gifts, gave her first New York recital in 
the Town Hall on the evening of March 
26, with Edwin McArthur at the piano. 
Mme. Wilkins has a voice of unusually 
pleasant quality and, for the most part, 
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Mildred Wimmer 


Emily Franz 


well produced. There was an occasional 
tendency to spread the upper tones rather 
than to focus them, but otherwise, all was 
well. The best singing was done ir Lieder 
of Schubert and Brahms. Of the former, 
‘Schwanengesang’ was the best, and the 
Brahms ‘An eine Aeolsharfe’ had charm. 
‘Die Holle Rache’ from ‘The Magic Flute’ 
and ‘Zum Leiden bin Ich Auserkoren’, 
given as an encore, were a mistake. Ability 
to sing those High F’s, does not mean that 
the arias are appropriate. Mme. Wilkins 
gave no impression of the fury of an 
anguished mother. Also, the first piece 
was taken much too fast. ‘Caro Nome’ 
from ‘Rigoletto’ was better negotiated. 
While the singer’s artistry is not yet en- 
tirely matured, there seems no reason to 
feel that increased experience will not 
make a valuable and interesting recital 
artist of her. 


Emily Franz in Debut Recital 

Emily Franz, a young Brooklyn violinist, 
gave her first recital in the Town Hall on 
the evening of March 25, with the able as- 
sistance of Walter Bricht at the piano. The 
program embraced Bach’s Concerto in E, 
Respighi’s ‘Concerto Gregoriano,’ Brahms’s 
Sonata in G, and a group of shorter num- 
bers, including the Debussy-Choisnel Min- 
uet, the Brahms-Joachim Hungarian Dance, 
No. 2, in D Minor, the Schumann-Auer 
Vogel als Prophet’, Sibelius’s ‘Melisande’ 
and Sarasate’s Introduction and Tarantelle. 

The young recitalist’s playing of this ex- 
acting list was marked by a sincere, 
straightforward approach, backed by a sub- 
stantial technical equipment, solid basic mu- 
sicianship and good musical intelligence. 
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Ish-Ti-Opi 


Arthur de Filippi 


Greater artistic maturity than she has yet 
gained is demanded by the Brahms sonata, 
and in general greater resources of the im- 
agination and more élan are needs still to 
be fulfilled. There was a refreshing musical 
honesty, however, in all the work of the 
personable young artist, and a large au- 
dience accorded her the recognition of warm 
applause at every opportunity. N. 


Mildred Wimmer Gives Song Recital 


Mildred Wimmer, mezzo-soprano. Ell- 
mer Zoller, accompanist. Town Hall, 
March 28, afternoon. 


‘Dieux! ce n’est pas pour moi’ 


(‘Oedipe a Colonne’).................Sacchini 
‘Oo leggiadri GEG WHEE Kasviccvvrassaval Anonimo 
‘Perche? CE EEO rey errr e Sgambati 
‘Ach, wenn ich doch ein Immchen war. 

WN c<cenccuheecdrnsthivehanekuins Franz 
‘Uber Nacht’; ; ‘Denk’ es; O Seele’........ Wolf 


‘Die Kartenlegerin’; ‘Schone Wiege meiner 
Lieden’; ‘Der Knabe mit dem Wunder- 


BE Koc KRdnbbS iu beeeentccecscense Schumann 
‘Lamento Provencal’...............+6: Paladilhe 
Seremade Ftaliemmel....cccccsccccscces Chausson 


‘La Pavanne’..... . Bruneau 


Recit et Air de Lia’ 

(L’Enfant Prodique’) .............. Debussy 
‘At the Edge of the Sea’..... Tom Dobson 
RE IE 685400 608<06 Herbert Hughes 
‘The Lilacs Are in Bloom’ 

Mildred Lund Tyson 

TED SRE 804 6:44540000643 0h0 Olive Dungan 
This program with its wide demands 
upon interpretative artistry and vocal line 
would have been a challenge to a much 
more experienced singer than Miss Wim- 
mer. Nevertheless she approached each 
song with sincerity and met each problem 
squarely. Her voice is small and not 
trained to such songs as ‘Genesung’, but 
in the lighter vein of ‘Ach, wenn ich doch 
ein Immchen war’ she evidenced a charm- 
ing and delicate touch. Her upper voice 
was clear and smooth and despite a cer- 
tain fuzzy or husky quality in the low 
voice, suggesting the common ailment of 
singers, Miss Wimmer brought much rich- 
ness to ‘Uber Nacht’ and ‘Schone Wiege 
meiner Leiden’. Her diction in each 
language was good, and had her tones 
been more thoroughly supported and more 
pointedly focussed there would have been 
little to criticize and much to praise. Mr. 
Zoller was a sensitive and intelligent ac- 

companist. K. 


Ish-Ti-Opi Makes New York Debut 


Ish-Ti-Opi, American Indian baritone, 
who is also known as Wesley L. Robertson, 
gave a recital of traditional Indian songs, 
as well as art songs in the Town Hall on 
the evening of March 29. 

He sang his first group, which consisted 
of a Zufi ‘Sunrise Call’, and ‘Sun God 
Invocation’, a Choctaw love song and two 
transcriptions of Indian music by Homer 
Grunn and Thierlow Lieurance, in costume, 
a fringed and beaded, white buckskin par- 
ticularly used by the Sioux Indians. In 
some of these songs he also employed In- 
dian percussion instruments. The Choctaw 
lovesong was so well liked that it had to 
be repeated, and in the ‘Old Woman 
Weaver’, the last of his first group, he 
embellished his art by discreet histrionics. 
The singer strode freely about the stage, 
conversing with his audience and explain- 
ing the songs upon his program in fault- 
less English, departing off-stage every now 
and then to change costume while his ac- 
companist, Edward Pfleger, held the audi- 
ence’s interest in solos by Chopin and 
Griffes. 

The baritone, whose voice proved light 
and pleasant, resembling that of a tenor 
in both weight and timbre, sang with a 
regard for phrasing and detail which re- 
vealed careful training. He later donned 
conventional evening dress to sing a group 











of works by Lully, Hahn, Tosti and Scar- 
latti, as well as an aria from Massenet’s 
‘Roi de Lahore’. 


Arthur de Filippi Gives Town Hall 
Recital 


Arthur de Filippi, tenor, who has appear- 
ed locally in concert and opera in the last 
few years, gave a recital in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of April 2, accompanied 
by Sanford Schlussel. He opened with a 
group of Schubert songs, including ‘Frih- 
lingsglaube’, ‘Die Forelle’, ‘Ihr Bilt’, and 
‘Rastlose Liebe’, following these with a 
group of ‘Invocazione’ by Pietro Ferro, 
‘Riflessi’ by Santoliquido, ‘Che Bella Vita’ 
by Jacopo Napoli and the aria ‘Lamento di 
Federico’ from ‘Arlesiana’ by Cilea. 

After intermission Mr. de Fillipi return- 
ed with ’L’oasis’ by Fourdrain, ‘Ici-bas’ by 
Debussy, Reynaldo Hahn’s ‘Quand je fus 
au pavillon’, and Faure’s ‘Automne’. For 
his final group he chose works by Giorni, 
Arthur H. Gutman, Charles Henry Doer- 
sam, Bruno Huhn, Mana-Zucca and Cesare 
Sodero. Gutman’s ‘Sun of the Sleepless’, 
Doersam’s ‘Words for guitar’ and Sodero’s 
‘April’ were heard for the first time. 

Mr. de Filippi has a voice better suited 
to aria than to Lieder, and it was not until 
after the first group that he struck his 
stride. An intelligent and sincere musician, 
he achieved success in the _ succeeding 
groups, in spite of limitations of range and 
volume. In quiet phrases he used the half- 
voice, often a mixed tone bordering on fal 
setto, with a smooth musical line. K. 


The Madrigalists Give Program 


A group of singers known as The 
Madrigalists gave a concert in the Car 
negie Chamber Music Hall on the evening 
of March 22. The group includes Helen 
Snow and Margaret Dodd, sopranos; 
Electa Havel and Mary Bonar, contraltos ; 
Wendell Robinson, tenor; Earl Berg; bari- 
tone, and Philip Miller, bass. Arthur Lief 
is designated as ‘musical adviser’. The 
group gave a good and well rounded per- 
formance of a lengthy program largely of 
antique music by composers such as Gib- 
bons, Arkadelt, Waelrant, Purcell and 
Byrd, with arrangements made by con 
temporary composers of older works. N. 


Perole Quartet Gives Fourth Concert 
in Series 


Quartet, Joseph Coleman 
Mankovitz, violins; Lillian 
Fuchs, viola; and Ernst Silverstein, 
‘cellist; gave the fourth of the series of 
chamber music concerts which it is shar- 
ing with the Busch Quartet in the Car 
negie Chamber Music Hall on the eve- 
ning of March 24. The program included 
Haydn’s Quartet in D Major Op. 64, No. 5 
(‘The Lark’); Wolf's ‘Italian Serenade’ : 
and Schubert’s Quintet in C Major Op 
163, with Iwan D’Archambeau, ’cellist, as 
assisting artist. By far the most finished 
playing of the evening was achieved in 
Haydn’s ever-fresh and delightful ‘Lark’ 
(Continued on page 40) 
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(it had other music not by him) is of en- 
chanting freshness and spontaneity. The 
Paris ballet was composed for Noverre 
while Mozart was sojourning in the French 
capital in 1778—the ill-starred visit of his 
young manhood that was sorrowed by the 
death of his mother. 

Mr. Schnabel’s Mozart playing had the 
hallmarks of his individuality as a pianist. 
His tone was round and full and runs were 
played with the greatest precision and ac- 
curacy. But this was a highly depersonal- 
ized and rather prosy Mozart, a Mozart of 
the fingers and the head, with little, so far 
aS Was communicated, of the heart. 

The Strauss of the evening contrasted the 
youth—really only a boy—of the academic 
but agreeable woodwind suite with the im- 
petuous young master of twenty-four who 
astonished the world with his first tone 
poems. Mr. Barzin’s ensemble gave a very 
creditable account of all four compositions 
presented, playing with much spirit and a 
commendable degree of unity and precision 

ae 


Serkin and National Orchestra End 


Gabrilowitsch Memorial Series 
National Orchestral Association, Leor 
Barzin, conductor; assisting artist, Rudolf 


Serkin, pianist. Carnegie Hall, March 25, 
afternoon : 





Overture to ‘Le Roi d’Ys’ 

Symphony in D Minor 

Concerto No. 2 in B Fiat, Op. & 
(Mr. Serkin) 


The series of five devoted t 
Romantic music by the National Orches- 
tral Association, with Mr. Serkin as solo- 
ist in all five under the baton of Mr. Bar- 
zin, Came to a conclusion with this concert 

Mr. Serkin’s performance of the Brahms 
Concerto left little to be desired. He again 


concerts 


played with that searching musicianship, 
technical dexterity and memorable defer- 
ence to the composer's intentions that 


marke d each 


of his preceding appearances 
Tonal i 


balance, rhythmic precision 
keen sense of structural design further in 
formed his realization of Brahm’s gigantic 
composition The slow movement had a 
movingly poetic reading. Mr. Barzin and 
his young orchestra played better in the 
Brahms than in either the Lalo Overtur: 
or the Franck Symphony. Another large 
audience rewarded soloist, players and « 


and a 


ductor at the close of the Concerto with 
applause that was retrospective for the 
series as well as for the performance just 
ct mpleted W 


Walter Conducts Mason Suite 
NBC Symphony, Bruno Walter, condux 
March 25 


tor. Studio 8-H, Radio City. 

evening. 
‘Christmas’ Concert Core 
Symphony No. 1 Beethoy 
Suite after English Folksongs Mason 
Death and Transfiguration’ Strauss 
Dr. Mason’s suite was introduced by 


the Philharmonic-Symphony five years ago, 
but probably was unfamiliar to most of 
those who heard it on this occasion. There 
are three sections, each with its folksong 
basis and each representative of Dr. Ma- 
son’s admirable craftsmanship. The scor- 
ing is clear, the contrapuntal writing ex- 
pert, the treatment of the old tunes imagin- 
ative. 

Mr. Walter began the list with a beau- 
tifully poised and finely molded perform- 
ance of the ‘Chrismas’ concerto of Corelli, 
the Pastorale of which remains one of the 
most enchanting movements in the music of 
its day. Mischa Mischakoff, Edwin Bach- 
mann and Oswald Mazzuchi played exquis- 
itely the violin-viola-’cello concertante of 
the concerto grosso. The symphony of the 
evening was Beethoven's No. 1, which was 
accorded an imaginative and highly polish- 
ed performance. Strauss’s turbulent tone 
poem brought the concert to a vehement 


clos r. 


Double Concerto Repeated with 
Schubert's ‘Tragic’ 

New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor; assisting art- 
ists: Albert Spalding, violinist; Gaspar 
Cassado, ‘cellist; Carnegie Hall, March 26, 
afternoon 


Beethoven 
.. Brahms 


Overture to ‘Egmont’ 

Double Concerto in A Minor 

Mr. Spalding and Mr. Cassado 

Symphony No. 4, in C Minor Schubert 
Overture to “The Flying Dutchman’..Wagner 

Retaining the Double Concerto, the two 
Overtures and Schubert Symphony were 
new additions to the program. Mr. Spald- 
ing and Mr. Cassado again attained con- 
spicuous success with the Brahms music. 
Their co-operation was notable for the 
manner in which they matched phrases and 
took up the solo thread, one from the other, 
in deft fashion. Mr. Barbirolli again fur- 
nished an exciting accompaniment and the 
rchestra played exceedingly well, par- 
ticularly in the slow movement. 

[The concert opened with a broad and 
moving reading of the Beethoven Over 
ture and following intermission came the 
Symphony and the Wagner Overture. The 
former had been performed earlier in the 
and upon this occasion Mr. Bar- 
birolli gave another excellent account of 

early work by Schubert. Wagner 
rounded out an afternoon devoted to four 
i the greatest names in music. W. 


season 


New Friends Orchestra Plays Another 
New Haydn Symphony 
Orchestra of the New Friends of Music. 
Fritz Stiedry, couductor. Arthur Loesser, 
Karl Ulrich Schnabel, Josef Wagner, pian- 
ists, assisting artists Carnegie Hall, 

March 26, afternoon: 

Symphony No. 56 in C Major Haydn 
Concerto for three claviers and strings in D 
Minor .. Bach 
Symphony No. 80 in D Minor Haydn 
In the brilliance and verve of its perfor- 
mances, as well as in the quality of the 
three works played, this was one of the 


best concerts which the New Friends or- 
chestra has given this season. The new 


Haydn Symphony, No. 56 in C Major, of 
which no previous performance in Amer- 
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ica can be traced, is a treasurable addition 
to the repertoire. Would that the new 
symphonies of today could sound as fresh 
and full of living musical ideas as these 
Haydn works do! The symphony is some- 
what drawn out, but every movement of it 
contains stirring music, and its scoring is 
so astonishingly advanced for its time, that 
if one did not know Dr. Alfred Einstein’s 
scrupulous scholarship, one might almost 
feel tempted to think that it had been 
touched up here and there. In fact, this 
series of symphonies has demonstrated 
strikingly how much Haydn contributed 
to the future. There are passages in the 
first movement of this C Major symphony 
which seem almost Brahmsian in har 
monic weight and substance. 

Bach’s concerto for three pianos is heard 
lamentably seldom. Its masterly weaving 
of themes is matched by its beauty of 
melody and superb harmonic richness 
The first and last movements were played 
with dash and sensitive feeling for the lines 
of the score, but the performance of the 
alla siciliana was singularly rigid and 
pedantic in style. The three soloists were 
recalled. Haydn’s Symphony No. 80 in D 
Minor, one of his finest, was repeated 
from an earlier concert, giving its hearers 
opportunity to confirm the impression it 
made at its first performance. In imagi 
nation, boldness of style, marvelous trans 
mutation of folk material into symphonic 
structure and inexhaustible energy of 
spirit, this symphony is truly intoxicating 


S. 


Koussevitzky Conducts Two Symphonies 
Boston Symphony. 
conductor. Carnegie 

evening : 

Symphony No. 7 in A Major, Op. 92.. Beethoven 

Symphony No. 4 in F Minor Tchaikovsky 

This was no concert for depleted nervous 
systems, for Mr. Koussevitzky’s musical 
rockets kept bursting in air throughout the 
evening and the sheer beauty and volume 
of sound produced by the orchestra were 
almost literally hair-raising. Especially was 
this true of the performance of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony, which was over 


Serge Koussevitzky, 
Hall, March 30, 
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whelmingly passionate, loud and magnifi- 
cent. No one can deny that it is vulgar; 
but it has the all-conquering vulgarity of 
Balzac and Dickens, a vulgarity which is 
so profoundly human that he would be bold 
indeed who closed his heart against its 
appeal. 

Apart from its amazing clarity of detail, 
the shimmer and glow of the orchestra’s 
playing were fascinating. The peculiar 
lusciousness of sound which the Boston 
Symphony produces is in itself evidence of 
the highest artistry. The tremendous cli- 
maxes of the first movement, in which 
Tchaikovsky challenges fate with desperate 
energy, the exquisite simplicity of the an- 
dante and the electric pizzicato movement 
led up to a performance of the finale in 
which conductor and’ players surpassed 
themselves. 

Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony did not 
go so well. This is not to say that there 
was not much splendid playing in it, but 
Dr. Koussevitzky did not capture its 
heroic energy and sinewy strength as he 
did the essence of the Tchaikovsky work 
The allegretto was taken too fast to 
realize its full solemnity, and the finale was 
not so finely integrated as the orchestra’s 
performances almost always are. And with 
this occasional turgidity came a loss of 
power. Among the many felicitous details, 
however, was the beautiful playing of the 
trio of the Scherzo and, in fact, of that 
movement as a whole, The ‘audience went 
home on its toes. S. 


Koussevitzky Ends Boston Series 

Boston Symphony. Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, April 1, after- 
noon. 

Prelude to ‘Khovantchina’ 

‘Le Sacre du Printemps’ 

Symphony No. 1, in C Minor 

This concert, the last of the season’s ser- 
ies by the Bostonians, was one of those 
rare occasions when orchestra, conductor 
and audience are in perfect unity. D1 
Koussevitzky’s program was superb, and 
the performance of each work was memor- 
able. The ‘Khovantchina’ prelude was deli 
cately played, and the clarity of the inter- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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(Continued from page 38) 
quartet, of which the adagio and the 
sparkling finale went especially well. 

Wolf's exquisite serenade should be 
heard much oftener than it is, both on 
string quartet programs and in the ar- 
rangement for string orchestra. The Perole 
players approached it with zest and with 
understanding for its quixotic changes of 
mood and tempo, but scarcely with the 
requisite tonal nuance and refinement, nor 
was their intonation above reproach in this 
work. The Schubert quintet, one of his 
noblest and most masterly works, was well 
played, though rather roughly at times. 
The solemn introduction and the precipitate 
passage which follows it in the first move- 
ment were stirringly done, and the succeed- 
ing theme in the ‘cellos, surely one of the 
most beautiful ever conceived, was elo- 
quently put forth. The magnificent 
Scherzo, in which one feels the hoof beats 
of charging horses and the breadth of 
storm-swept skies, had exhilarating power, 
with the trio section nicely contrasted; and 
the allegretto danced along gaily, with that 
joyous abandon and charm which no other 
composer has captured in music quite as 
Schubert did. S. 


Mordecai Bauman Sings Contemporary 
Works 


Mordecai Bauman, baritone. Milton 
Kaye, accompanist. Town Hall, March 
19, evening: 

‘Muth’; “Der Lindenbaum’; ‘An Schwager 

ES re TTT Schubert 

“Der Tambour’; “‘Seemanns Abschied’.... Wolf 

“After the Battle’; “Love Song of the Idiot’ 

Mussorgsky 

‘Evening’; “The Greatest Man’; ‘Two Little 

Flowers’; “Charlie Rutlage’....Charles Ives 

by of Supply and Demand’; ‘In Praise of 


EE 6 ek ee pet nae aedes cons Hanns Eisler 
"The Cradle Will Rock’...... Marc Blitzstein 
SET. codbareheeecseiecosschcoass Alex North 
lt Dl hnahiniasbhaewesoseests Earl Robinson 


“Poem on Spain”..........Herbert Haufrecht 
Song (From ‘A Time to Danse’) 
Goddard Lieberson 
SE PEE cidecccceccs .. Norman Dello Joio 
“The Poet and Death’...... Elie Siegmeister 
‘Song of the Sixth Division’ Lan Adomian 
In a season notable for an increase in the 
imagination and enterprise of program 
makers, Mr. Bauman’s list of songs was 
not as great a surprise as it would have 
been otherwise at this recital sponsored by 
the New Masses. The compositions which 
he performed were of greatly varying mu- 
sical worth, but the important point is that 
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he had chosen with catholic taste and that 
he sang them with unvarying seriousness 
of purpose and musical intelligence. A 
voice of solid proportions and excellent 
diction aided the singer in conveying the 
spirit of each song in a manner which 
indicated concentrated study. Though he 
did not quite succeed in capturing the 
heroic spirit of Schubert’s ‘Muth’, Mr. 
Bauman’s singing of Mussorgsky’s ‘After 
the Battle’ was deeply moving. 

Of particular interest was the group of 
songs by Charles Ives, who at last is be- 
ginning to be heard with increasing fre- 
quency. ‘Evening’, a setting of lines from 
Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost’, is astonishingly 
free in its harmonic and atmospheric treat- 
ment, but strangely enough the music 
seems to be closer to the spirit of the 
poetry than a more stylistically consonant 
musical setting would have been. ‘The 
Greatest Man’ is very good of its sort, a 
boyish and amusing song; but in “Two 
Little Flowers’ is embodied a really ex- 
qusite lyrical feeling. This song is worthy 
of a place beside those of Fauré and Hahn 
in the same genre. A Western breeziness 
and casualness of manner makes ‘Charlie 
Rutlage’ charming, though musically it 
does not match the others. From these 
songs, full of inspiration and imagination, 
to Hanns Eisler’s musically inane ‘Song 
of Supply and Demand’ was a long step 
downward. The second half of the pro- 
gram gave a commendably varied cross- 
section of more or less leftist song «om- 
position. Mr. Kaye’s accompaniments were 
admirable. 


Bernard Parronchi in First Local 
Recital 


Bernard Parronchi, Spanish ’cellist, gave 
his first local recital in the Town Hall on 
the evening of March 20. Milton Kaye 
assisted him at the piano, The instru- 
mentalist offered a program whose larger 
works were the Variations on a Theme 
from ‘The Magic Flute’ by Mozart- 
3eethoven and the Schubert-Cassado Con- 
certo in A Minor. Shorter works were 
a Handel Adagio and Allegro, a Fresco- 
baldi Toccata and music by Nin, Grandos, 
Chajes, Casella, Bozza and Cassado. 

Mr. Parronchi, who has studied abroad 
and given concerts there and in this coun- 
try, often revealed a tone of warmth and 
size and no lack of technical dexterity, for 
his fingering was agile and his bowing 
often dexterous. He obtained many of the 
brighter and lighter tones from his in- 
strument with ease, and played many pas- 
sages with delicacy and finesse. At the 
beginning of the program he revealed some 
nervousness, but seemingly overcame that 
perfectly understandable state by the time 
he had reached the Mozart-Beethoven 
Variations. 


Renaissance Quintet Plays 
Seldom-Heard Works 

The Renaissance Quintet, which includes 
Rudolph Bocho, dessus de viole; Jacques 
Malkin, viole d’amour; Dan Farnsworth, 
ciole de gamba; Benjamin Feinbloom, bass 
de viole; and Leo Small, harpsichord; 
gave its second concert of the season on 
the afternoon of March 26 at the Town 
Hall, assisted by Barbara Fransworth, so- 
prano. The program was of great his- 
torical, as well as musical, interest. It in- 
cluded the ‘Hortus Musicus’ Sonata by 
Jan Adams Reincken ; a group of old songs 
embracing Lulli’s ‘Ariette de Cadmus et 
Hermione’, traditional French and English 
songs of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
Handel’s ‘Aria de Poppea’ from ‘Agrip- 
pina’, and Stephen Storace’s ‘A Sailor 
Loved a Lass’; Telemann’s ‘Don Quixote’ 
Suite; three Scarlatti sonatas for harpsi- 
chord; and smaller works by Mouret, 
Rameau, Lulli, Dittersdorf, Hanley and 
Marais. 

Not only does this music of a former age 
gain immeasurably in charm when played 
upon the instruments for which it was 
originally composed, but it reveals inter- 
esting anticipations of a later day. Thus 
Telemann’s ‘Don Quixote’ Suite, crude as 
its programmatic allusions are, is an un- 
mistakable forerunner of the Dons of our 
time, including the consummate  char- 


acterization by Richard Strauss. In Tele- 
mann’s music the hearers are asked to 


imagine the Battle with the Windmills, 
the tossing in a blanket of Sancho Panza 
and other homely details. The instru- 
mentalists and Miss Farnsworth were 
heartily applauded for an unusual and en- 
joyable afternoon of music. S. 


Tauber Gives Farewell Recital 


Richard Tauber, tenor, assisted by Sam- 
uel Carmell, violinist, Percy Kahn and 
Milton Kaye, accompanists. Carnegie Hall, 
March 21, evening. 


ee es Saka ndewsekeabe Giordani 
Aria: ‘Vaterland, dich musst’ ich jung 
WEROOEE i dducunck pd oeienseussgensic’ Méhul 
‘Konstanze, dich wieder zu sehen’..... Mozart 
Mr. Tauber 
ee Weer cer Tartini-Kreisler 
PUY Weadiuccabbakineewaseuseeeweanes Chausson 
Mr. Carmell 
A, NE eden nv dks ated eus Thomas 
‘Aubade’ from ‘Le Roi d’Ys!’.............. Lalo 
Mr. Tauber 
Rowman AmMaWRA ois sicccscessvccens Sarasate 
— SS rea Mozart-Kreisler 


Mr. Carmell 
‘Im wunderschédnen Monat Mai’, ‘Aus 
meinem Tranen spriessen’, ‘Die Rose, the 
Lilie, die Taube’, ‘Wenn ich in deine 
Augen seh’, ‘Ich will meine Seele tau- 
chen’, ‘Ich grolle nicht’, from the ‘Dich- 
CONINERS GUGED cicicescccccecoccsess Schumann 
‘Du bist mein Traum’, ‘Dort rauscht und 
plauscht der Wienerwald’ (from ‘Lied 
GP BRD caves vdesrevsaes Straus-Korngold 
Mr. Tauber was in excellent voice at 
this recital, his third and last of the season. 
The program, although including the in- 
evitable Viennese light opera melodies, con- 
tained a larger number of truly artistic 
songs than is usually granted his hearers, 
and again Mr. Tauber proved himself a 
master technician. The beauty of his voice, 
the supreme control of breath and tone 
color in ‘Adieu Mignon’ and the ‘Dichter- 
liebe’ group were ample cause for the sin- 
cere enthusiasm that greeted these works. 
In the latter the clarity with which he pro- 
jected the texts brought out the poetry as 
well as the musical splendor of these too- 
seldom heard works. 


Povla Frijsh Gives Second Recital 

Povla Frijsh, soprano. Celius Dough- 
erty, accompanist. Town Hall, March 28, 
evening : 


Se. DE OE GR ceo icccicdcanetacess Benati 
OE hie ringcntwehsstepeausenens +. +-Gluck 
Te PEE 6 vas ic tccicecececasss Schumann 


‘Das Rosenband’; 

‘Du liebst mich nicht’..............Schubert 
‘Viel Glick zur Reise, Schwalben’..Schumann 
"Ti, CPG sive cceseccoccesscconseces Chausson 


a BED 6 o006000000064006040sc00000nes Ravel 
0 ESE Ee eer Chausson 
‘Cheveaux de bois’; ‘La Chevelure’...Debussy 
et NN eden ccs ek cue theses «bnenbaiede Faure 


‘L’hermitage de Saint Simon’ 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco 


‘Songe d’opium’....................Saint-Saens 
“OE 05.8466 0006 <8 5 ccvsccveeccaus Korngold 
"A, GOO) GURNEE ccsiccicicccases Mussorgsky 
‘Berceuse (Le Marabout’)..Manuel Rosenthal 
‘Grandfather’s Love’........ Ethel Glenn Hier 


DE ME cee cerca bhhhe kits 0vbt-on Cyril Scott 
‘Telefonische Bestellung’.................Grosz 
 6i5.0kc00cggseeceecneesesccesncucéns Bloch 
‘Flickan Komm (The Tryst)’.. .. Sibelius 
As the above list of songs bears wit- 
ness, Povla Frijsh was in a prodigal mood 
at her second recital of the season; and 
she repeated several of the works on her 
program at the insistence of her hearers 
besides adding a generous group of en- 
cores. There is no need to recount once 





again those qualities which make her umgue 
among singers of the day: a vivid dramatic 
sense and vitality of stage presence, flaw- 
less diction, exquisite humor and subtlety 
Even when Mme. Frijsh has difficulty m 
giving breath support to a long, high 
phrase, or taxes her vocal resources heavily 
in other ways, the listener remains com- 
pletely under the sway of her imterprete- 
tion. ‘Viel Glick zur Reise, Schwalben’ 
the Debussy songs and Bloch’s Ronde wer: 
among the songs which were most magica 
in their effect. And in the sophisticated 
humor of such songs as Ravel's ‘La Pin- 
tade’ Mme. Frijsh has no rival. Celis 
Dougherty’s accompaniments were of the 
highest excellence. S 


Arthur Kent Makes Concert Debut 


Although Arthur Kent, bass-baritone 
who was heard in the Barbizon-Plaza o 
the evening of March 19, has been soloist 
with the Oratorio Society and other chora 
organizations, as well as singing in churct 
and understudying a leading role in ‘] 
Married an Angel’, this was his first local 
recital appearance. Unless all signs fail 
here is a young singer to be reckoned with 
The voice is one of unusual range and 
as rarely happens with the type of voice 
as good at both ends as it is in the middle 
It is smooth and exceedingly well pro- 
duced. Mr. Kent sings with artistic in- 
tention and musicianship and if the inne: 
significance of ‘Ich Grolle Nicht’ elude 
him, the song has baffled more than on: 
artist of longer experience. Purcell’s 
florid ‘Arise, Ye Subterranean Winds’ was 
extremely well sung with the coloratur: 
passages clean and fluent. Osmin’s aria 
from Mozart’s ‘Die Entfithrung’ was ex- 
cellent. At present, the young singer 
somewhat constricted in emotional ex- 
pression. With further experience, almost 
anything may be possible for him. Stuart 
Ross provided admirable accompaniments 
Busch Quartet Gives Fifth Recital of 

Series 


Then Busch Quartet gave the fifth cor 
cert in the series which it is sharing wit! 
the Perole Quartet on the evening co 
March 31 in the Carnegie Chamber Musi 
Hall. The program offered by Adols 
Busch, Gésta Andreasson, Karl Doktor 
and Hermann Busch included Haydn's 
Quartet in C Major, Op. 20, No 
Beethoven’s Quartet in F Major, Op. 13: 
and Mendelssohn’s Quartet in D Maj 
Op. 44, No. 1. The quartet played wit! 
delightful bravura, and where occasior 
called for it, with the high musicianshy 
to which its listeners in this series hav 
become accustomed. 

The Haydn Quartet on this program was 
not of particular interest, though its last 
fugal movement was played with vig 
and brio. There are many unusual touche: 
in it, such as the passage of recitative for 
the first violin in the adagio, but they fail 
to strike a note of real power or imspire- 
tion. But when the players came 
Beethoven’s celestial Op. 135 they were 1 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Society of Ancient Instruments 
Gives Its $500 Prize to Arthur Cohn 


Ben Steds Greup Celebrates 
Eleventh Annual Festival in 
Philadelphi2n with a Dinner 
and Three Concerts 


PRILADELPHIA, 
Apel 5. — The 
American Society 
of the Ancient In- 
struments, Ben 
Stead, founder and 
director, held its 
eleventh annual 
third mational) 
festival in the 
Ritz-Caritom here 
om March 29 and 
3. events inciud- 





me 2 dimmer and 

Actin Col three musical pro- 

Z ams. At the din- 

mer Arther Cobm, youmg Philadelphia 
cummpaser, was formally presented with 


the Grst prize of $599) for the best com- 
poasinam sobemited m the matiomal con- 
test sponsored ber the Society for a work 
approprinte t> ifs mstrumentation. Mr. 
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nation, the fruits of the members’ long 
association and experience in their spe- 
cialized field. The opening program 
engaged also Joan Peebles, contralto; 


Constance DuPont Darden, viole 
d'amour, and Louis DiFulvio, oboe 
d'amore. Miss Peebles sang arias from 


Bach’s cantata “The Heavens Declare 
the Glory of God’ and the Mass in B 
Minor, and Monteverdi’s opera ‘Ulysses’. 
In the Bach numbers Mr. DiFulvio 
handled the oboe d’amore obbligati ex- 
pertly. Instrumental numbers included 
Handel’s Concerto Grosso in Minor; 
Boyce’s “The Shepherd’s Lottery’; a 
four-part fantasie by Purcell, and items 
by Schein, Buxtehude, Rameau. Also 
pleasing were six old English tunes 
for “quintet of violes” and a set of old 
dances from Holland. 

Diran Alexanian, ’cellist, was assist- 
img artist at the second concert, play- 
ing Bach’s Suite in D, No. 6. The So- 
ciety gave Tartini’s ‘Sinfonia Pasto- 
rale’; a Locatelli concert grosso; a suite 
of Frescobaldi pieces, arranged by 
Henri Elkan, and numbers by Bach, 
Handel, and others. The Mary Bin- 
mney Montgomery Dancers offered 
groups of sixteenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury dances at the third concert, the 
sixteenth century dances having been 
“reconstructed” by Miss Montgomery 
om the basis of studies of Arbeau’s ‘Or- 
chesography’ (1588). The Society 
played Telemann’s ‘Don Quichotte’ 
suite, an interesting example of eight- 
eenth century program music. Also 
listed was a Handel harpsichord con- 
certo with Julia Stad as soloist. An- 

ther item was Mozart’s ‘Musikalische 
Spass’, performed by Messrs. Brodo, 
Smit and Maurice Stad, with Marcel 
de la Pardo as guest player of the par- 
lessus de viole, and Americo Tomei and 
Herbert Pierson of the Philadelphia Or- 
-hestra, in the French horn parts. 

WILLIAM E. SMITH 


GOOSSENS CONDUCTS 
ALL-RUSSIAN LIST 


Walter Gieseking Soloist with 
Cincinnati Symphony in 
Rachmaninoff Work 








Cincinnati, April 5.—The Cincin- 
nati Symphony on March 24 and 25, 
under the direction of Eugene Goossens, 
presented an all-Russian program with 
Walter Gieseking as soloist. 

Mr. Gieseking played the Rachman- 
inoff Concerto No. 3 in D Minor to the 
complete satisfaction of the large audi- 
ence. He received a most gratifying 
ovation which was justly due him after 
his superb performance of the obviously 
dificult composition. This work also 
demands the finest of ensemble function 
and the orchestra was not found want- 
ing at any time throughout the per- 
formance. The soloist seemed to ap- 
preciate this for he insisted that Mr. 
Goossens and his men share the ap- 
plause with him. 

The opening work was Tchaikovsky’s 
tome poem, ‘Francesca da _ Rimini’. 
Mussorgsky’s ‘Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion,” orchestrated by Ravel, was 
played in commemoration of the com- 
poser’s hundredth birthday anniversary, 
and took up the second half of the pro- 
gram. 

The 


combined talents of the Cin- 


cinnati Symphony and the Ballet Russe 
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de Monte Carlo provided an interesting, 
although short series of performances 
in Music Hall on March 1/7, 18 and 19. 
Among the outstanding works were 
‘Bogatyri’, ‘Gaité Parisienne’, and the 
Seventh Symphony of Beethoven. The 
balance of the programs were eminently 
satisfactory but these were the high- 
lights. The other ballets were ‘Lac des 
Cygnes’, ‘Coppelia’, ‘The Bluebird’, 
‘Prince Igor’, ‘L’Epreuve D’Amour’, 
‘St. Francis’, ‘Spectre de la Rose’, ‘Le 
Beau Danube’ and ‘Tricorne’. 

The star performer of the excellent 
company was Leonide Massine. Other 
leading roles were entrusted to Alicia 
Markova, Igor Youskevitch, Mia Sla- 
venska, Frederic Franklin, Nathalie 
Krassovska, Alexandra Danilova and 
Marc Platoff. The orchestra built up 
for the company of dancers a full mea- 
sure of support under Eugene Goossens, 
Efrem Kurtz and Anatol Fistoulari. 

VALERIE ADLER 





CINCINNATI SERIES 
OF RECITALS CLOSES 





Busch and Serkin Sonata Concert Is 
Last Matinee Musical Event— 
Oratorio Society Sings 


CincinnatTI, April 5.—Adolf Busch 
and Rudolph Serkin gave a violin and 
piano sonata recital, a fitting climax to 
the series presented by the Matinee 
Musicale Club, on March 23, in the Hall 
of Mirrors of the Netherlands Plaza. It 
was a treat to hear these musicians, 
each an artist in himself, in a combined 
recital The program consisted of 
Busoni’s Sonata in E Minor, Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in C Minor, and Schu- 
bert’s Phantasie in C Major. 

The University of Cincinnati Ora- 
torio Society, under the direction of 
Sherwood Kains, presented Brahms’s 
‘German Requiem’ and Bach’s ‘Sleepers 
Wake’ ,on March 23, in the Wilson 
Auditdrium. The Bach work was in 
memory of the late Emma L. Roedter, 
who sponsored the Bach Society in Cin- 
cinnati during her lifetime. Mary Ann 
Kaufman Brown and Alexander Kissel- 
burgh were capable soloists. Mr. 
Kaines deserves full credit for the con- 
tinued improvement of the chorus. 

V.A 
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Tenor Heard as Soloist 
with Pittsburgh Symphony 


Soloist in Beethoven's Ninth Under 
Baton of Reiner—To Join Quar- 
tet on Tour 

Joseph Bentonelli, tenor, was soloist 


in two performances of the Beethoven 
Ninth Symphony with the Pittsburgh 








Joseph Bentonelli 


Symphony in Pittsburgh on March 31 
and April 1 under Fritz Reiner. 

He will join the Metropolitan Opera 
Quartet for its spring tour, which opens 
on April 17 in Newport News, Va. 

The tenor was guest of honor at a 
banquet celebating the seventy-first an- 
niversary of the founding of Pi Kappa 
Alpha fraternity in Birmingham, Ala., 
on March 17, and he has fufilled en- 
gagements recently in Winter Haven, 


Fla.; Washington, D. C.; Chicago, 
Summit, N. J.; Raleigh and Noranda, 
Pa, 





Wilhelm Hansen Musik-Forlag Organ- 
izes Concert for Stokowski 
CopENHAGEN, April 1—The Wilhelm 
Hansen Musik-Vorlag is organizing a 
concert to be given on June 8 by the 
Royal Orchestra under Stokowski. 
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(Continued from page 40) 
their element. Other quartets have of- 
fered more polished and ingratiating per- 
formances of this quartet this season, but 
none of them has played it more fervently 
and persuasively from a musical stand- 
point. The Mendelssohn work, with its 
magically beautiful andante, was interpre- 
ted with a romantic zest and incisiveness. 


Mwalimu Chorus Sings African 
Folksongs 

The Mwalimu Festival Chorus under 
Manet Harrison Fowler, its conductor and 
teacher, gave its first concert in the Town 
Hall on the evening of March 31, singing 
Negro music that ranged from primitive 
African tribal melodies to contemporary 
art songs. “Mwalimu” is an African word 
meaning “The Teacher.” 

Garbed in white satin robes the twelve 
women (including the conductor), and 
seven men of the chorus were assisted by 
a group of African drummers in native 
dress who employed their native instru- 
ments in the more primitive music. _The 
program opened with an African national 
anthem from the Bantu, followed by three 
songs of the ’Ndau tribe of Portuguese 
East Africa. One of these songs was a 
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Obituary 


Count Ferenc Eszterhazy 

SrockHotm, April 1. — Count Ferenc 
Esterhazy, composer and music lover, died 
here last month from a cerebral hemorr- 
hage suffered during a major operation. He 
was forty-four years old. He was born in 
Devecser, near Tata, Hungary, in 1895, son 
of a well-to-do aristocrat, and was dis- 
tantly related to the family of the same 
name who were the patrons of Mozart and 
Haydn. Until recently he had been gov- 
ernment commissioner of music for Aus- 
tria. He received his musical education in 
Vienna. His compositions were in practi 
cally all forms, among them a “Te Deum’ 
which won him a degree of Doctor of 
Music from New York University. <A 
number of his ballets, notably ‘Andromeda’, 
‘The Danaides’ and ‘The Chalice of the 
Goddess’, also his opera, ‘Love Letter’, 
were presented at his estate at Tata. He 
had cherished an idea of creating a Hun- 
garian Salzburg there. He was on a Scan- 
dinavian cruise with his family when taken 
ill. His body was buried on his estate. 


Amadeo Roldan 

Havana, April 1.—After a long illness, 
Amadeo Roldan, conductor of the Havana 
Philharmonic, died on March 2 at his home. 

Born in Paris in 1900, he studied at the 
Madrid Conservatory, winning first prizes 
in violin and the Sarasate Prize when only 
fifteen years old. He succeeded Pedro 
Sanjuan as conductor of the Philharmonic. 
He was founder and first viola of the 
Sociedad de Conciertos and the Sociedad 
de Misica de Camara. As a composer 
Amadeo Roldan left a number of interest- 
ing works mostly based on Afro-Cuban 
rhythms. His best work was a ballet en- 
titled ‘La Rebambaramba’ which, in con- 
cert form was given a week before his 
death in Chicago. N. B. 








Domenico Brescia 


San Francisco, March 29.—Domenico 
Brescia, composer and professor of music 
at Mills College, died in an Oakland hos- 
pital as the result of a heart attack, on 
March 25. He was seventy-three years 
old. 

Born in Brescia, Italy, in 1866, and a 
member of the Royal Academies of both 
Bologna and Florence, Mr. Brescia had 
been a resident of this city for more than 
twenty-five years and on the Mills College 
faculty since 1925. He composed four 
operas, two symphonies, much chamber 
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lament, another a song of the dockhands 
of Beira, which was punctuated by rhyth- 
mic hand-clappings, the third employed 
gourds, and a Zulu love song and a bam- 
boula from the West Indies completed the 
group. 

Intricate rhythms abounded in the primi- 
tive works, in which the chorus did not 
attempt to attain tonal beauty, but strange, 
weird and captivating effects. Their sing- 
ing was often stirring. These were fol- 
lowed by Creole negro male choruses, 
which brought the scene of the music to 
the North American continent. In _ the 
spirituals, the ‘Negerlieder’ of Kurt Pah- 
len, which were sung in German, and 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Sea-Drift’, the choral 
approach was more conventional and re- 
sulted in well-schooled singing that re- 
vealed the training the group has had in all 
branches of the art. Variety, rhythmic in- 
terest and the unusual combined to make 
the appearance of the Mwalimu singers 
something out of the ordinary in the best 
sense of the phrase. W. 


Jeanne Behrend Closes Series 


Jeanne Behrend, pianist, gave the last of 
her series of three recitals of music by 
American composers at the Barbizon- 
Plaza on the evening of March 27, of- 
fering a program of works by herself, 
Emerson Whithorne, Samuel Barber, 
Boris Koutzen, R. Nathaniel Dett, UlI- 
ric Cole, Aurelio Ciorni, Beryl Rubinstein 


TEE ‘ nun 


music and many works in smaller forms, 
and taught voice as well as composition. 


M. M. F. 





Henry Boewig 

Henry Boewig, oldest living member of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony and for forty- 
six years a member of it at the time of 
his retirement in 1930, died at the home of 
his daughter in Brooklyn, on March 31. 
He was eighty years old. Born in Celle, 
Germany in 1859, he studied at the Leip- 
zig Conservatory and came to America as 
a young man, becoming a member of the 
orchestra at the Metropolitan Opera House 
and also of the Philharmonic in 1884, play- 
ing in the second violin section. When 
Seidl conducted the world premiere of 
Dvorak’s ‘New World’ Symphony in Car- 
negie Hall in 1893, the players used parts 
copied by Mr. Boewig from the composer’s 
score. After his retirement owing to an 
accident which prevented his playing any 
longer, he continued to work as a copyist. 





Norma Knupfel Lutge 


Los ANGELES, April 1—Mme. Norma 
Knupfel Lutge, manager of musical artists 
and said to have been the first woman in 
this field, died at her home here on March 
30. She was eighty-five years old. Mme. 
Lutge, who was the daughter of Otto 
Maehl, once the operator of the Bowery 
Theatre in New York, was born in De- 
troit in 1855, and came to Los Angeles 
as a young girl. She later engaged in 
theatrical enterprises in San Francisco. 
During the world war, Mme. Lutge was 
interested in war work in Berlin, and on 
the entrance of the United States into the 
hostilities, she continued her acivities in 
Zurich. Afer the war she lived in Wies- 
baden, where she arranged concerts, and 
she also brought a group of Russians to 
this country in a revue known as ‘L’Isba 
Russe’. In 1923, she founded the Inter- 
national Women’s League. H. D.C. 





Edward Paulton 


Hottywoop, Car., March 20.—Edward 
Paulton, who collaborated with his father, 
the late Harry Paulton on the book of 
‘Erminie’; besides himself writing the books 
of numerous light opera successes, died 
here today in hospital after a short illness. 
He was seventy-three years old. 

He was born in Glasgow and while still 
a schoolboy, assisted his father in making 
the libretto of ‘Erminie’ from an older 
play entitled ‘Robert Macaire’. The music 
was by Jakobowsky. The opera had only 
a moderate success in London, but when 
produced at the Casino in New York on 
May 10, 1886, with Pauline Hall, Francis 
Wilson and Jenny Wethersby in the lead- 


and Amadeo de Filippi. The audience was 
a large one and deeply interested in the 
artist's playing, which did full justice to 
a carefully selected list of items. N. 

Previously, on the evening of March 20, 
Miss Behrend had given the second pro- 
gram of the series in the same hall. It 
included Ernest Bloch’s ‘Five Sketches in 
Sepia’, various preludes for piano by 
Gershwin, Frederick Jacobi, Chasins and, 
as a major work, Griffes’s Sonata. Other 
composers represented during the evening 
were Leopold Godowsky, David Guion, 
Charles Haubiel, Frances McCollin, Isa- 
dore Freed, Aaron Copland, Marion Bauer 
and Arthur Farwell. 


Apollo Boys Choir Sings 


The Apollo Boys Choir of Birmingham, 
Coleman Cooper, conductor and Emmerich 
Eber, assistant conductor, consisting of 
pupils between the ages of nine and thir- 
teen chosen by competition from among 
twenty schools, mostly in Alabama and 
other Southern states, gave a concert in 
the Town Hall on the afternoon of April 1. 

The group revealed careful training and 
sang with fidelity to pitch, clarity of de- 
tail and a tone of clear, well-proportioned 
quality. The various resources of the en- 
semble were happily blended and the sing- 
ing, both from an interpretative and tech- 
nical point of view, was, in the first in- 
stance admirable, and in the second, highly 
laudatory. There were no accompaniments. 


PL 


ing roles, ran for more than 600 nights. 
It has had numerous important revivals 
since then. 

Mr, Paulton came to America in 1892, to 
appear in ‘Faust Up to Date’ which intro- 
duced the ‘Skirt Dance’, a choreographic 
number by four dancers wearing what was 
then a novelty, ‘accordeon-pleated’ skirts. 
Other works of which Mr. Paulton wrote 
the librettos were ‘Winsome Winnie’ for 
Paula Edwards, ‘Little Boy Blue’, ‘The 
Royal Vagabond’, and ‘Adéle’. For the 
past eight years he had been a scenario and 
dialogue writer here. 





Karl Maria Pembauer 


DrespeN, April 1—Karl Maria Pem- 
bauer, chorus master at the Opera here, 
and brother of the pianist, Joseph Pem- 
bauer, died suddenly of heart failure at 
the opera house on April 6 He was 
sixty-two years old. Born in Innsbruck on 
Aug. 24, 1876, he studied under Rheinberg- 
er, Werner and Lang in Munich. In 1901 
he came here as organist at the Hofkirche 
and chorus master at the opera, both of 
which positions he held until his death. 
He was also conductor of the Liedertafel 
and the R. Schumann Singakademie. In 
1913, he succeeded Hagen as second con- 
ductor of the opera and was made K6nig- 
licher Musikdirektor in 1909. 

G. de C. 


Wendell ra Luce 


Boston, March 28.—Wendell H. Luce, 
formerly and for many years Boston corre- 
spondent for Musicat AMERICA, died in 
hospital here on March 24, following a 
heart attack. He was fifty-five years old. 
Born in Quincy, Mass., Feb. 23, 1884, Mr. 
Luce was organist and choirmaster for a 
number of years of Christ Church there. 
He later assumed the concert activities of 
L. H. Mudgett and brought many artists 
and musical organizations to Boston. He 
also during this time played the organ in 
the Baptist Church in Hyde Park, Mass. 
He retired on account of ill health about 
eight years ago. 





Carl H. Kaufmann 


Boston, April 5.—Carl H. Kaufmann, 
baritone, a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera in its early years, died at his home 
here on April 3, in his eighty-sixth year. 
He was born in Basel, Switzerland, in 
1854, and came to America about 1880, 
touring with the McCall Opera Company. 
He joined the Metropolitan in 1885, and 
while there, sang the role of the Night 
Watchman in the American premiere of 
‘Die Meistersinger’. In 1889, he became 
a member of the faculty of Roberts Col- 
lege, Constantinople, remaining there until 
1891. He was for a number of years con- 








The opening two groups consisted of 


Franck’s ‘O Lord Most Holy’, Adam's 
‘Gloria’, Mozart’s ‘Alleluja’, Schmidt's 
‘Veni Creator Spiritus’, and two other 
works by Nascus and Eber. Duane Mc- 
Millin sang Logan’s ‘Pale Moon’, Paul 
Brown, Edgar Stillman-Kelly’s ‘Song of 
the Shepherd Boy’, and Burt Vance 
‘Danny Boy. The choir’s final groups 
included Schubert’s ‘Die Nacht’, a Mo- 
zart Lullaby, Weber’s ‘The Joy of the 
Hunter’, from ‘Der Freischiitz’ and music 
by Krull, Forsyth and Kjerulf. W. 


‘Concert Choreographique’ Given at 
Barbizon-Plaza 


Karen Conrad, petit ballerina of the 
Mordkin Ballet, Alexis Dolinoff and Do- 
rita Imperio united to give a ‘Concert 
Choreographic’ at the Barbizon-Plaza Con- 
cert Hall on March 26. Miss Conrad and 
Mr. Dolinoff appeared in works of more or 
less classic ballet design, while Miss Im- 
perio gave a series of original Spanish 
dances. Florence Weber and Edward 
Sporar were the pianists. 

Miss Conrad, who has delighted audiences 
with her brittle technique in her work with 
the Mordkin Company, was in excellent 
form and Mr. Dolinoff, who designed the 
choreography for Miss Conrad and himself, 
achieved both elevation and purity of style 
Unfortunately the stage was too small t 
enable the dancers to realize their best pos 

(Continued on page 45) 


ductor of the Orpheus Musical Society 
here. 
Melanie Schwarz 
Melanie Schwarz, mother of Vera 


Schwarz, opera and concert singer, died in 
New York on March 7. She was eighty- 
one years old. Mrs. Schwarz was the wi- 
dow of David Schwarz from whom Count 
Zeppelin purchased the patent for the 
Zeppelin airship. She was born in Agram, 
Yugoslavia, on Feb. 21, 1858, and 
throughout her daughter’s career which 
has taken her to the opera houses in Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Prague, Dresden, Budapest 
and Paris, as well as on concert tours 
in Europe and the United States, she had 
been her inseparable companion. Funeral 
services were held at the Church of the 
Holy Sacrament on March 9. 





Horace Wright 

Livincston, N. J., April 1—Horace 
Wright, former light-opera tenor, died at 
his home here on March 27. He was sixty- 
two years old. Besides appearing in light 
opera successes, Mr. Wright and his wife, 
the former Reneé Dietrich, toured in 
vaudeville and the couple were among the 
first to go overseas as entertainers with 
the A.E.F. during the world war. Since 
retiring from the stage about ten years ago, 
Mr. Wright had been in the automobile 
business. 





Mrs. Carl Busch 


Kansas City, Mo. March 28.—Mrs. 
Carl Busch, wife of the well-known com 
poser and teacher, died in hospital on 
March 25, after a short illness. A native 
of Fayette, Mo., she came to Kansas City 
about fifty years ago following study in 
Leipzig with Carl Reinecke, and also with 
Xaver Scharwenka and Carrefio. B. L. 


Oscar E. Robinson 


Cuicaco, April 1—Oscar E. Robinson, 
for thirty-six years head of the public 
school music department of the American 
Conservatory of Music, died in hospital 
on March 26, in his sixty-ninth year. He 
retired from the public school systen 
three years ago after thirty-five years a 
instructor. 


Juan Bonich 

Havana, April 1—Juan Bonich fo. 
many years music critic of El Mundo, die 
on March 6. Mr. Bonich undertook in 
October 1938, the heavy task of founding 
the Opera Nacional, an opera company 
composed of local artists, which gave per- 
formances of ‘La Bohéme’, ‘Lucia di 
Lammermoor’, ‘La Traviata’ and ‘Caval- 


leria Rusticana’. N. B. 
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FLYING TO COLORADO 


Jean Dickenson, Soprano, Who Will Sing 
‘Lucia’ in Denver on May 2 and 4 


coloratura soprano, 

“American Album of 
Familiar Music”, heard every Sunday 
evening over the NBC red network, 
will appear with the Denver Grand 
Opera Company on May 2 and 4. She 
will fly to Colorado between broadcasts 
to sing the title role in ‘Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor’. 


Jean Dickenson, 
and soloist of the 





Webster Aiken Fulfills Five Engage- 
ments in Three Weeks 

During a three-week period Webster 
Aiken, young American pianist, was 
heard in five concerts, three of them at 
Carnegie Hall. On Feb. 27 he was solo- 
ist with the National Orchestral Asso- 
ciation, and on March 5 and 19 he ap- 
peared] on the New Friends of Music 
Series. On March 12 he was heard on 
the Frick Collection Series and on Feb. 
25 on the major series at Princeton 
University. 





Emile Baume Completes Tour 

A concert in the historic Dock Street 
Theatre in Charleston, S. C., on March 
21, completed a tour of forty-five cities 
for Emile Baume, French pianist. He 
was to sail for France on the Nieuw 
Amsterdam on April 8, and will give 
several recitals in France in May. The 
pianist will pass the summer at his home 
at Toulon and will return in November 
for his third American tour. 
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FOR SALE 


® Richly toned ’cello of the French 


type (circa 1800), from the estate of 
a famous artist. Beautifully con- 
structed, this fine instrument, in per- 
fect condition, is most attractively 
priced. For further information, ad- 
dress Box 225, care of MUSICAL 
America, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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NOVELTIES PLAYED 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Monteux Conducts Schumann’s 
‘Manfred’ and Constant 
Lambert’s ‘Rio Grande’ 





San Francisco, April 5.—The pro- 
gram given on March 29 by Pierre 
Monteux and the San Francisco Sym- 


phony in Civic Auditorium under the 
auspices of the Art Commission was 
devoted to Schumann’s ‘Manfred’ with 


singers, chorus and orchestra, 
and to Constant Lambert’s ‘The Rio 
Grande’, which proved an amusing after- 
piece of jazz with an English accent. 

Basil Rathbone was the dramatic star 
of ‘Manfred’, reading the title role with 
such a fine sense of the musicality in- 
volved as to belie the fact he is an actor 
rather than a musician. His sense of 
pitch was extraordinary, and he in- 
fallibly blended his voice with the pitch 
of the orchestra which made a grateful 
demonstration of the potential musical 
values of the spoken word. Phoebe 
Clark, as the Apparition, also revealed 
fine musical quality in the pitch, in- 
flections and timing of her lines. 

The orchestral score was magnifiently 
projected under Mr. Monteux and vocal 
honors went to Myrtle Leonard, con- 
tralto; Lina Kroph, soprano, and Carl 
Schieffeler, baritone. The Municipal 
Chorus and Russell Roberts, Allan 
Louw and Waldemar Engberg in the 
lesser solo parts, also added greatly to 
the performance, as did the other read 
ers, Hedwiga Reicher, Cameron Prud’- 
homme, Monty Margetts, Charles Mc- 
Alister, Edwin Macdonald, and Made- 
frey Odhner who made the conden- 
sation of the text which cut the play- 
ing time to an hour and _ thirty-five 


actors, 


minutes. 
Myrtle Leonard’s lovely contralto 
was also heard to advantage in the 


ungrateful score of the ‘Rio Grande’ 
and Douglas Thompson did well by the 
piano solo. The chorus was adequate 
even if its diction was not extraordi- 
narily clear and the orchestra played 
the amusing score well. 

Another exciting program was that 
which Pierre Monteux conducted on 
March 24 and 25 and for which Rob- 
ert Casadesus was soloist. It was the 
pianist’s first local appearance and his 
magnificent playing of the piano score 
in Weber’s ‘Konzertstiick’, Op. 79, left 
audiences breathless with excitement 
and admiration. 

Mr. Casadesus also played the piano 
part in D’Indy’s ‘Symphony on a 
French Mountain Air’ which was more 
of an obbligato than a solo assign- 
ment, and was so regarded by the pian- 
ist who used the printed score. It 
was a glorious performance. The pro- 
gram opened with Vaughan Williams’s 
Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tal- 
lis for double stringed orchestra and 
solo quartet, a beautifully scored and 
eminently satisfying novelty. Chab- 
rier’s ‘Bourréé Fantasque’ and Liszt’s 
‘Les Preludes’ completed the program. 


Brailowsky Plays Tchaikovsky 


Alexander Brailowsky was soloist at 
an earlier concert, playing the Tchai- 
kovky concerto with his usual virtuos- 
ity. On that occasion Monteux intro- 
duced the Symphonic Fragments from 
Debussy’s ‘Martyrdom of St. Sebastian’ 
and also gave beautiful readings of 
‘Siegfried’s Death’ and Funeral March 
from ‘Gotterdammerung’ and of Brahms’ 
‘Academic Festival’ Overture. 

Probably the most diversified 


pro- 
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gram ever given by the San Francisco 
Symphony was that for St. Patrick’s 
Day. It held music by eight compos- 
ers and as many nationalities. Roland 
Hayes was the soloist in airs by Bach, 
Galuppi, Rameau and a group of 
Negro Spirituals and also in Berlioz’s 
‘Childhood of Christ’, in which the 
Municipal Chorus co-operated. Mon- 
teux also scored with the Mehul Over- 


ture to “Young Henry’, Schubert’s ‘Un- 
finished” Symphony and Sibelius’s ‘Fin- 
landia’. 


After a period of uncertainty it has 
been made known that the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony will open its brief sea- 
son at the Golden Gate International 
Exposition on Aug. 28, playing in 
the California Auditorium which seats 
3,500 and is currently occupied by the 
Folies Bergere which is, 


a good show. Marjory M. FISHER 


HOFMANN SOLOIST 
IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Plays ‘Emperor’ Concerto with 
Symphony Under Sevitzky— 
Out-of-Town Visits End 
INDIANAPOLIS, April 5.—Josef Hof 
mann was the artist presented at the 
ninth brace of concerts of the Indian- 
apolis Symphony, Fabien Sevitzky, con- 
ductor, on March 17 and 18 at the Mu- 
rat Theatre. The program included the 
‘Leonore’ Overture, No. 3 and Piano 
Concerto in E Flat, by Beethoven; the 
Theme and Variations, Haydn-Brahms ; 
‘Sierra Morena’, by Whithorne, and 

‘La Mer’, by Debussy. 

The large audiences in attendance at 
the two concerts lavished applause upon 
the soloist, who had not been heard 
here before with the support of an or- 
chestra. The ‘Emperor’ Concerto re- 
vealed a foundation of musical wisdom 
allied to a volume of tone and brilliant 
technique, which reached a majestic 
climax in the buoyant Rondo and Alle- 
gro. The orchestral background under 
Mr. Sevitzky was admirable. Mr. Hof- 
mann was recalled many times after his 
playing at both performances. Emerson 
Whithorne’s ‘Sierra Morena’ was heard 
here for the first time. 

The out-of-town concerts of the sym- 








phony closed with concerts in Bloom- 
ington (Indiana University) on March 
20 and Muncie (Ball State Teachers 


College) on March 22, both 
attracting large audiences. 
PAULINE SCHELLSCH MID1 


concerts 


incidentally, 
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Luboshutz and Nemenoff 
to Play in West Indies 





Duo-Pianists Will Appear in Puerto 


Rico. Ponce and San Juan 


Having completed the major portion 
of their 1938-39 concert tour in 





Ray Lee Jackson 


America, Pierre Luboshutz and Genia 
Nemenoff, duo-pianists, will appear in 
concert in the West Indies in May, in 
Puerto Rico, Ponce and San Juan. In 
San Juan the artists will give two con- 
certs at the National University. 

Among the thirty-seven engagements 
recently fulfilled have been two with the 
Boston Symphony under the baton of 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky; with the San 
Francisco Symphony under Pierre 
Monteux, in a recital in the Town Hall 
and at the Beethoven Association in 
New York, and recitals in Los Angeles 
and Syracuse; a re-engagement in Bos- 
ton on March 23, in Worcester, Mass., 
on March 19, and many other major 
cities. They will appear in Albany on 
April 12, 





Erno Balogh Making Recital Tour 

Erno Balogh, pianist, 
spring recital tour. On 
appeared in Salem, N. J.; on March 29 
in Warren, Ohio, and two days later, in 
Beaver Falls, Pa. Other engagements, 
past and to come, during the tour, in- 
clude Indiana, Pa.; Uniontown and But- 
ler, Pa.: Wellsville, N. Y., and Ber- 
wick, Pa. 


is making a 
March 27 he 
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ECHANIZ CONDUCTS 
HAVANA ORCHESTRA 


Cuban Pianist Heard in New 
Role—City Has Busy 
Concert Schedule 


Havana, April 1—The Havana 
Philharmonic had as guest-conductor at 
a recent concert José Echaniz, Cuban 
pianist, whose energetic and inspired 
leading made a decided impression. His 
program at the first concert opened with 
the ‘Egmont’ Overture by Beethoven, 
followed by a fine rendition of the 
Brahms Symphony No.’ 1; ‘Nuages’ and 
‘Fétes’ by Debussy received exquisite 
interpretation. The Debussy works and 
the Rumba from MacDonald’s Second 
Symphony received their first perform- 
ances in Cuba and had the warm ap- 
proval of the audience. This program 
also gave opportunity of hearing Ama- 
deo Roldan’s ‘Fiesta Negra’ from his 
‘Tres Pequefios Poemas’. 

Mr. Echaniz also presented for the 
first time in Cuba Tchaikovsky’s ‘Ro- 
meo et Juliet’ Fantasia, and the Polka 
and Fugue from Weinberger’s ‘Schwan- 
da’ at a later concert, opening this pro- 
gram with the ‘Leonore’ Overture No. 
3, by Beethoven. The overture was fol- 
lowed by the same composer’s Concerto 
in G, No. 4, having as soloist another 
young Cuban, Mercedes Soler Lezama, 
who gave a brilliant and artistic inter- 
pretation of the work. 


Mildred Dilling Heard 


Mildred Dilling appeared with the 
Havana Philharmonic at a recent con- 
cert. With her sister, Charlene, she gave 
the Mozart Concerto in C Minor for 
harp, violin and orchestra. Miss Dilling 
also played the Introduction and Alle- 
gro by Ravel, in masterly fashion, and 
was obliged to give several encores. 
This concert was sponsored by Pedro 
Sanjuan, Spanish composer and founder 
of the Havana Philharmonic, who led 
the orchestra in Glinka’s ‘Kamarin- 
skaia’, ‘El Amor Brujo’, by Falla, Po- 
lonaise and Badinerie from the B Minor 
Suite of Bach, and his own ‘Sones de 
Castilla’, for chamber orchestra and 
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Lotte Grahn 


José Echaniz 


piano. The public was spontaneous in 
its applause. 

Maria Delden, dramatic soprano, ap- 
peared with the Philharmonic, singing 
arias from ‘Fidelio’, ‘Tannhauser’ and 
‘Gétterdamerung’. The conductor at this 
concert was Walter Taussig, who also 
included on the program the Mozart 


Symphony in G Minor, No. 40, the 
overture to ‘Die Meistersinger’ and the 
Funeral Music from ‘Gotterdamme- 
rung’. 


NENA BENITEZ 





Spalding Soloist Six Times with Two 
Orchestras 


Within a fortnight Albert Spalding, 
violinist, made six appearances with 
two major orchestras. He played the 
Jacobi Concerto with the Chicago Sym- 
phony on March 14 and the Elgar Con- 
certo on March 16 and 17. On March 
23, 24 and 26, he was soloist with Gas- 
par Cassad6, ‘cellist, playing the 
Brahms Double Concerto with the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony under 
the baton of John Barbirolli. He con- 
tinued his Spring recital tour with an 
appearance in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
March 27. To date he has given fifty- 
three recitals during this season’s tour. 
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ARRANGEMENTS MARK 
STOKOWSKI TENURE 


Philadelphians Play Transcrip- 
tions of Standard Works 
Made by Conductor 


PHILADELPHIA, April 2.—Continuing 
his brief tenure as co-conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 
kowski demonstrated again his mastery 
of orchestra color and tonal effect at the 
concerts on March 31 and April 1. The 
program, omitting the Schonberg violin 
concerto, originally scheduled, but can- 
celled because of the death of the 
mother of Louis Krasner, the soloist, 
listed : 

Prelude to third act of ‘Ivan, the Terrible’ 
Rimsky -Korsakoff 





ey; e Ff PRP ee Stravinsky 
Excerpts from ‘Boris Godunoff’..Mussorgsky 
‘The Afternoon of a Faun’............ Debussy 
‘Briinnhilde’s Immolation’ ............ Wagner 


Principal interest centered in the 
Stravinsky score which had not been 
given locally for several seasons. The 
performance left the impression that it 
loses much in effectiveness disassociated 
from the stage production. Dr. Stokow- 
ski’s reading and the orchestra’s projec- 
tion of what is one of the most difficult 
scores of this or any other day, were 
admirable. 

“Symphonic Synthesis” 

The ‘Boris Godunoff’ music was dis- 
closed in the now-familiar “symphonic 
synthesis” by Dr. Stokowski. For the 
general concert-going public, Dr. Sto- 
kowski’s fabrication is doubtless grati- 
fying, especially when played with the 
beauty of tone, the nuances in color, the 
striking contrasts in dynamics, and the 
rich sonorities which the conductor 
called forth from the orchestra. The 
other works found conductor and or- 
chestra en rapport in interpretation and 
expression. Great finesse in statement 
and delicacy of treatment marked the 
Debussy music, and the Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff and Wagner, with orchestrations 
presumably enriched by Dr. Stokowski’s 
own contributions, were received with 
every evidence of enjoyment. 

Dr. Stokowski’s program for the con- 
certs of March 24 and 25 included: 

Symphony No. 6 in F, ‘Pastoral’.. Beethoven 

‘A Night on Bare Mountain’....Mussorgsky 


y |. i Pe eve secsscesceees Debussy 
Suite from ‘The Firebird’..........Stravinsky 


The reading of the ‘Pastoral’ sym- 
phony was too refined, although in the 
“storm music” Dr. Stokowski made 
full use of orchestral effect and contrast 
in securing tonal realism. Throughout, 
the interpretation in conception and 
tempi revealed concern for beauty of 
tone and phrase. Apparent understate- 
ment of counter melodies and themes 
was revealed in the second movement 
where in several passages Dr. Stokow- 
ski used only a few violas and ’cellos in- 
stead of the entire sections while all 
the violins played. 

Mussorgsky 4 la Mode 


The Mussorgsky was set forth in Dr. 
Stokowski’s new orchestral version, in 
which he has made this well-known 
piece of program music, most familiar 
in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s arrangement, 
even more “programmatic” by a re- 
markable instrumentation evidently de- 
vised for use in Hollywood—employing 
a variety of effects intended to heighten 
its eerie elements. It was splendidly 
played and the audience favored it with 
prolonged applause. 

Debussy’s ‘Claire de Lune’ was also 
given in Dr. Stokowski’s transcription, 
an arrangement which utilizes the vi- 


braphone as a notable feature. The per 
formance was of course finely realized 
The Stravinsky music also was con 
ducted and played in a manner in keep 
ing with the standards and style of th 
rest of the program. 


WILLIAM E. SMITH 
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sibilities. Exactness and crispness of tech- 
nique became almost abrupt and over me- 
chanical and there was little mood or per- 
sonal touch with the audience. The con- 
centration on the superb execution of de- 
tails gave a cold pleasure without relaxa- 
tion. Massenet’s ‘Meditation’ from ‘Thais’ 
was the background for the most dramatic 
work on the program ‘Thais and Athanael’, 
an imaginative if somewhat inharmonious 
concept of the old story. 

Miss Imperio danced to works by Falla, 
Ruiz De Azagra, and Joaquin Larregla, 
and did a folk dance giving color and va- 
riety to her part of the program. K. 


Society of Professional Musicians Gives 
Final Concert in Town Hall Club 


The final concert given by members of 
the Society of Professional Musicians of 
compositions by members of the League of 
Composers was given in the Town Hall 
Club on the afternoon of March 26. The 
program included a Sonata for Piano by 
Norman Cazden, played by the composer ; 
a Sonata for Viola and Piano by Henry 
Brandt, played by Alix Young Maruchess 
and Mr. Cazden; four songs by Gail Kubik, 
sung by Hope Manning; three pieces for 
Two Pianos by Lukas Foss, played by the 
composer and Adolph Baller; two works 
for String Quartet, played by Frederick 
yon Dvonch, Edward Neikrug and Dorothy 
Kasner, violins, and George Neikrug, ’cello; 
three songs by Irving Feigin, sung by Flor- 
ence Lewison, accompanied by Mary Men- 
kat, and ‘Music for a Farce’ by Paul 
Bowles, played by M. Kaye, Steven Shultz, 
Paul Halon and Morris Goldenburg. N. 


Concert of Original Compositions Given 
at High School of Music and Art 


A program of original compositions by 
pupils of the High School of Music and 
Art was given in the school’s auditorium 
on the evening of March 23. Young com- 
posers represented included Clarisse Kasa- 
noff, Leon Taub, Rose Ersfeld, Marcia 
Branower, Constance Rigler, Julian Men- 
ken, George Goldstein, Henry Bauman, 
Jerry Robinson, Walter Scheiber, Enid 
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Guttman, Natalie Frank, George Winnett, 
Leon Taub, Arlene Garst, Evelyn Pollack, 
June Winter, Albert Sly, Rosalind Bur- 
zinski, Neil Diamond, Marilyn Appelman, 


Marion Koehler, Douglas Schapiro and 
Bernard Garte. Those appearing as per- 
formers other than the composers were 
Laura Baid, flutist; Beulah Sperber, ac- 
companist; Ethel Brennan, soprano; 
George Goldstein, tenor, and Rose Costa, 
soprano. 


Second Godowsky Memorial Concert 


The second concert in memory of Leo- 
pold Godowsky was given at the Beethoven 
Association on the afternoon of March 19, 
sponsored by Camp Wigwam. Participants 
were Anne Roselle, soprano; Earle E. 
Styres, baritone; William Sauber and Isi- 
dor Gorin, duo-pianists, and the Braun 
Lieder Singers under Leo Braun. Miss 
Roselle sang works by Beethoven, Mozart, 
Ponchielli and Dvorak, with Joseph Gar- 
net accompanying. Applause was generous 
for her and the other soloists. The twelve 
singers of Mr. Braun’s ensemble were also 
warmly - received, and scored a particular 
success with an arrangement by Mr. Braun 
of ‘Alt Wien’. The third and final concert 


will be held on April 16. QO. 
Orchestrette Classique Plays Modern 
Works 


The Orchestrette Classique, with Fred- 
erique Petrides conducting, gave a concert 
in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
the evening of March 21, offering an in- 
terestingly contrasted program. The con- 
cert began with Haydn’s Symphony No. 7 
‘Le Midi’ which was followed by the ‘Barn 
Dance’ from Charles Ive’s Symphony 
‘Holidays’. Asger Hamerik’s ‘Symphonie 
Spirituelle’ for string orchestra concluded 
the first half of the program. The second 
was devoted to Hindemith’s ‘Ein Jager 
aus Kurpfalz’ and Mozart’s Symphony in 
G Minor. A cordial audience was present. 


~~. 


Elmo Russ Presents Program of 
His Songs 


A program of songs by Elmos Ross, all 
of which were settings of poems by Ameri- 
cans was given at the Barbizon-Plaza on 
the evening of March 21. The vocalists 
were Gloria Russ, soprano, and Alfred 
Chigi, baritone. Mr. Russ played the ac- 
companiments. Poems by the following 
writers were used for musical setting: 
Karle Wilson Baker, George Macy, Mar- 
jorie Allen Seiffert, Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay, Anne Lindberg, James Branch Cabell, 
Willa Cather, and others. N 


Pietro Yon Plays at A. W. C. 

Pietro A. Yon, organist, gave a recital 
in the auditorium of the American 
Woman’s Club on the evening of March 20, 
assisted by Nora Hellen, soprano. Mr. 
You began with a group by Bach which 
included an excerpt from the Second Con- 
certo, a Choral Prelude and the D Minor 
Toccata and Fugue. This was followed 
by works by Gigout, Guilmant, Kramer, 
Powell Weaver and Renzi. Miss Hellen 
sang an aria from ‘Il Trovatore’ and songs 
by Beach and Yon. The final group was 
entirely of works for organ by Mr. Yon. 

N 
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pretation gave rich promise of those which 
followed it. 

It was in ‘Le Sacre du Printemps’ that 
Dr. Koussevitzky and the orchestra reach- 
ed their peak. There was no sign that the 
audience had any intention of leaving in the 
middle of the work, as had happened not so 
long ago. Indeed, the atmosphere of the 
entire house was one of tense expectancy. 
The magnificent sweep of the strings, the 
primitive surge of rhythms, and the ex- 
quisite playing of the woodwinds were 
tremendously exciting. As played by the 
Bostonians, this music was revealed in all 
its clarity of construction. The mystic love- 
liness and the elemental strength of the 
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work were exposed side by side and the 
climax of the sacrificial dance became a 
fearful ceremony. 
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The enthusiasm of orchestra and hearers 
was Carried over into the Brahms symphony 
which was played with profound insight and 
majesty. Here were rhythms and structural 
master-strokes quite different in meaning 
and effect, yet their value also was realized 
to an extent seldom experienced. The clos- 
ing movement was particularly noteworthy, 
with its awe-inspiring horn call and tower- 
ing finale. The demonstrations which fol- 
lowed the concert gave proof of the high 
order of the occasion. K. 


Walter Offers All-Berlioz Program 


NBC Symphony. Bruno Walter con- 
ducting. Radio City. Studio 8-H. April 
1, evening : 

ALL-BERLIOZ PROGRAM 

Overture “The Corsair’, Op. 21; 

from ‘The Damnation of Faust’, 

the Will o’ the Wisps’ A 

‘Rakoczy’ March; 

Op. 14. 

Mr. Walter’s enkindling imagination 
made this all-Berlioz evening a pleasant 
surprise for those who went with a feeling 
of slight trepidation at being so liberally 
dosed with the music of that eccentric gen- 
ius. For with exquisite tact and insight, 
he brought out the musical values of the 
works played, finding new beauty of color 
and meaning of phrase, where most conduc- 
stors see only sound and fury. In fact, 
one is tempted to believe that there would 
be a Berlioz renaissance on the spot, if 
more performances such as this one were 
given, in which the composer’s true stature 
could appear. 

The ‘Symphonie Fantastique’ has too 
often been thought of merely as “fan- 
tastic’, rather than as a work of gigantic 
fantasy. It contains passages of great no- 
bility, nor is its structural design to be 
put aside as the work of an untrained 
romanticist. As Ernest Newman has pointed 
out, people have so long accepted the com- 
mon conception of Berlioz as a megalo- 
maniac and wild exaggerator, that they 
overlook the fact that much of his music 
is as balanced and rounded as that of his 
fellow-composers. Mr. Walter’s interpre- 
tations, full of intensity as they were, were 
especially significant in that they made 
this plain. The ‘Corsair’ overture, like 
Byron’s poem, has worn rather thin, but 
the music from the ‘Damnation de Faust’ 


Excerpts 
‘Dance of 
‘Dance of the Sylphs’, 
‘Symphonie Fantastique’, 
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was deftly played. True Berlioz admirers 
must have regretted the fact that there 
was no music’ from ‘Les Troyens’ (his 
masterpiece) on this program. But they 
could find consolation in the nobility with 
which the first movement of the symphony 
was played, in the hushed atmosphere of 
the scene in the fields and the terror and 
anguish of the ‘March to the Scaffold’ and 
the ‘Witches’ Sabbath’. Decidedly there is 
still much to be found in Berlioz, and much 
Berlioz to be found by conductors.  S. 


New Friends Orchestra Ends First 
Season 


New Friends of Music Orchestra. Fritz 
Stiedry, conductor. Ignace Strasfogel and 
Harry Cumpson, pianists, assisting artists. 
‘arnegie Hall, April 2, afternoon: 


~ 


.-Haydn 
Minor for two claviers and 
+ shh Geman neeekee Bach 

M: ajor, No. 82 (‘L’ours’) 
Haydn 

Though this was regrettably the last con- 
cert of the current season by the New 
Friends orchestra, the outline included in 
the programs of a Bach-Mozart series to- 
gether with contemporary works to be 
given next season offered consolation. Both 
of the Haydn symphonies belong to his 
mature period and both of them were thor- 
oughly delightful. The one in E Flat Major 
sounded very familiar, though the pro- 
gram noted that no previous American 
performance could be traced. But then, the 
rollicking rhythms and hearty, Austrian 
melodies of these symphonies soon seem 
like old friends. The works were played 
with the impeccable clarity, briskness and 
freshness of tonal palette which have char- 
acterized the entire series under Mr. Stied- 
ry’s admirable leadership. 

The Bach C Minor concerto played at 
this concert is an arrangement of the Con 
certo in D Minor for two violins and 
though in the first and last movements it 
does not suffer particularly through its 
change of medium, the andante loses its 
breadth and continuity of phrase in trans- 
cription. Mr. Strasfogel and Mr. Cumpson 
played it with commendable clarity and 
assurance, though their performances 
lacked energy. 


Symphony in E Flat Major, No. 91. 

Concerto in C 
strings 

Symphony in C 
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LONDON HEARS HINDEMITH’S ‘MATHIS THE PAINTER 


Opera a Grim Commentary on 
Present-Day Affairs in Ger- 
many—lIts Novel Orchestration 
Is Found Particularly Ad- 
mirable 


By Epwarp LOcCKSPEISER 


LONDON, March 29. 


HE opinion is frequently bandied 
about here that London has be- 


come the musical centre of Eu- 
rope. In the sense that many perform- 
ers and composers now taboo in Ger- 
many have found refuge here, and be- 
cause of the fact that an increasingly 
cordial welcome generally awaits the 
French musicians on their visits to Eng- 
land, the opinion has indeed some 
foundation: London is the important in- 
ternational centre for concert-giving. 
But this is not to say that an indigenous 
musical culture has established itself 
here to the extent that musicians natur- 
ally flock to London as they flocked to 
Vienna at the end of the last century, 
or to Paris shortly after the War. 

On the contrary, the international 
aspects of English musical life still re- 
main divorced from the growth of such 
typically native institutions as the Three 
Choirs Festival, the concerts of the 
magnificent choral societies in the 
North, Sadler’s Wells, or the Prome- 
nade Concerts. These institutions are 
as distinctively English as, say the work 
of the Federal Music Project is dis- 
tinctively American, and though it may 
be argued that by closing their doors to 
figures of international fame such in- 
stitutions are in danger of developing 
a narrow parochialism, no one would 
really want to change them and no one 
would deny that they are the true indi- 
cation of a nation’s musical life and 
blood. 


Unique Position of the B. B. C. 

But around this kernel of purely na- 
tive activity we find, in England as in 
America, several organizations com- 
peting with each other to provide the 
best music and musicians, regardless of 
whether they come from London, New 
York or Timbuctoo. As you are no 
doubt aware, these organizations in 
England include the London Symphony 
Orchestra, the Royal Philharmonic So- 
ciety, and most important, the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. Now unlike 
the radio companies in America, the 
B.B.C. is the equivalent of a govern- 
ment monopoly and has at its disposal 
funds far exceeding anything that 
other, private concert-giving societies 
can ever dream of. Consequently it is 
in a unique position for leading or culti- 
vating a musical taste among the gen- 
eral public; and in recent years part of 
the policy of Sir Adrian Boult, the 
B.B.C.’s music director, has been to pro- 
duce in concert form the most successful 
modern operas, including Hindemith’s 
‘Cardillac’, Berg’s ‘Wozzeck’, Shostako- 
vitch’s ‘Lady Macbeth’ and Busoni’s 
‘Doktor Faust’. 

While everybody must be grateful for 
the opportunity of hearing these famous 
works, now on the black list of the Cen- 
tral European opera houses, I cannot 
help feeling that the opportunity was 
missed for making London really the 
musical centre of Europe by not having 
put these works on the stage. The ob- 
stacles would have been numerous, but 
not insurmountable As I mentioned 
when writing some weeks ago of the 
B.B.C.’s production of Busoni’s ‘Arlec 





Kay Vaughan 
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chino’ we have become acquainted with 
only half of these works, and often not 
the most important half, since in many 
modern operas the music plays a purely 
subservient part to the action on the 
stage. Admittedly, the policy of using 
public funds for expensive productions 
which would not at first appeal to a 
wide public would be a bold one, but it 
cannot be doubted that such a policy 
would foster an interest in modern 
opera, enabling London to carry on the 
magnificent work achieved in the Ber- 
lin and Vienna opera houses when Ger- 
many was still a civilized country. 


Hindemith’s Long-Awaited Work 


These thoughts were prompted by the 
long-awaited production at Queen’s 
Hall of Hindemith’s new opera, ‘Mathis 
der Maler’, conducted by Clarence Ray- 
bould. The work, produced on the 
stage at Zurich last May, was given in 
an English translation by D. Millar 
Craig. Despite much publicity the hall 
was not full, and as the lengthy work 
wore on, the number of empty benches 
increased, partly no doubt becatise the 
music proved too heavy-going without 
the accompaniment of a dramatic spec- 
tacle for the eye. However, I do not 
wish to labor my point: it was cer- 
tainly preferable to hear ‘Mathis the 
Painter’ thus than not to hear it at all, 
and the production proved a most in- 
teresting example of the famous Ger- 
man composer’s development. 

The libretto, which Hindemith wrote 
himself, deals with the life of the painter 
Mathis Grtinewald, the creator of the 
famous “Isenheim” altar-piece, now at 
Colmar in Alsace, which was painted 
about the year 1513. The scene of the 
action is the Peasants’ Revolt of 1525 
in which Mathis is persuaded by 
Schwalb, leader of the insurgents, to 
take a part. Most of the figures are 
drawn from history: there is Albrecht 
von Brandenburg who at the age of 
twenty-five was made Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Mainz; the Cardinal’s schem- 
ing Councillor, Wolfgang Capito: 
Lorenz von Pommersfelden, Dean of 
Mainz Cathedral, whose opposition to 
the Cardinal landed him in prison; 
Truchsess von Waldburg, Commander 
of the Army of the Confederation; and 
the young girl, Ursula, whose grave 
may still be seen at Aschaffenburg. 

In the course of the violent conflicts 
between Papists and Lutherans, peas 
ants and aristocrats, Schwalb is killed 


and Mathis meditates on the wisdom of 
an artist joining in the political up- 
heavals of his times. 

Grim Commentary on the Present 

Here is certainly a vivid dramatic 
tale, full of possibilities for the opera 
composer. Performed on the day that 
Germany announced her seizure of 
Czechoslovakia, this tale of a German 
Rebellion set to music by Germany’s 
foremost composer was a grim com- 
mentary on present-day affairs in his 
troublesome country. The plot has re- 
markable coherence and point, and one 
wonders whether Hindemith was not 
thinking of himself in the place of the 
famous Mathis, rooted away from his 
work by the upheavals of politics. 

Unfortunately, so far as one could gather 
from the concert performance, the music, 
though excellent Hindemith, was hardly 
calculated to underline the dramatic points 
with any subtlety. There is a primitive, 
stark and dynamic quality in Hindemith’s 
music which overawes one with its ele- 
mental strength; but he is not a com- 
poser to conjure with a dramatic or a 
psychological situation. As a composer for 
the stage, he is altogether inflexible: love 
duets or revolts, murders or tender feel- 
ings of sorrow—they are all the same 
to him, all occasions for providing music 
that is unmistakably Hindemithian, but 
which seldom seems to be written to fit a 
theatrical scene. Sometimes he employs 
descriptive means, as in the scene at the 
end of the first tableau, when Mathis of- 
fers Schwalb his horse that he may escape, 
and wonderfully effective galloping figures 
are heard tossed from strings to brass; and 
sometimes there are effects of daintiness 
and filagree decoration in a_ pseudo- 
medieval style: Gregorian chorales and 
war-songs of the Reformation are used, 
and the scales favored are the medieval 
modes and the pentatonic scales without 
leading notes. 


Do Not Create Dramatic Atmosphere 


But such means hardly suffice to create 
a dramatic atmosphere; still less can they 
serve any dramatic unity. A facile and 
obvious means of making a dramatic effect 
is to bring a chorus of indignant people 
on the stage who rage and gesticulate, 
giving the impression that something im- 
portant is happening. Hindemith has many 
such scenes; in fact, at a concert per- 
formance they are the central points of 
interest of almost every tableau, after 
which the singers continue their bleak 
and mechanical recitatives, seemingly dis- 
connected from the emotional significance 
of the text, and certainly divorced from 
any idea of characterization. At times 
these bustling scenes reminded one of the 
Revolution scene in the original Mus- 
sorgsky version of ‘Boris Godunoff’. But 
in the Russian scene there is a tragic 
inevitability ; in the German counterparts 
a sort of wilful chaos. Those who re- 
member Hindemith’s opera ‘Neues vom 
Tage’, will know his characteristic effects 
of general pandemonium: the conventional 
structure of the orchestra is twisted and 
distorted, and Hindemith lets loose a ter- 
rifying furor teutonicus. 


Orchestration Is Novel 


What is particularly admirable in this 
latest work of Hindemith is the novel or- 
chestration. His tuttis are something en- 
tirely original in modern music, for he has 
a way of using a complex pattern of in- 
strumental combinations for a very simple 
and telling effect. Listening to the music 
of Hindemith is like watching some com- 
plicated machine in action: there is no 
need to understand the mechanism in de- 
tail; it is enough to be impressed by its 
persistent and soulless activity. Above all, 
Hindemith’s music is unmistakably Ger- 
man: he is as typical a German of the 
twentieth century as Debussv was a tvpical 
Frenchman of the fin-de-siécle Every- 
thing in ‘Mathis der Maler’, the bluntness. 
the dynamism, the show of wild force and 
brute strength, and the utter lack of charm 


and subtlety, reveals the essence of tl 
Teutonic spirit as it has developed in o 
day. History will certainly find iror 
in the fact that this representative Germa 
composer has been ousted by the prese: 
régime. 

The long list of singers wrestled wit 
their ungracious parts commendably. De 
nis Noble was an admirable Mathis a 
Parry Jones as the Cardinal did valiant! 
despite a cold. Noel Eadie was Regi: 
and Lilian Stiles Allen, Ursula. Partic: 
larly likeable was Muriel Brunskill’s robu 
soprano in the part of the Countess Helfe: 
stein—a truly Hindemithian interpretati: 
Other singers correctly clad in evening 
dress who solemnly stepped towards tl, 
conductor’s rostrum to sing of the Pea 
ant’s Revolt were John Fullard, Bra 
bridge White, Norman Walker, John M 
Kenna, Francis Russell (who replaced 
Parry Jones in the last two tableaux 
Foster Richardson, Martin Boddey and 
Victor Harding. The conductor, Clarenc 
Raybould deserves the highest praise fo: 
the drive and energy with which he carri 
through the immense undertaking. 





COPENHAGEN MANAGER 
LISTS CONCERT EVENTS 


Americans to Appear in Recitals— 
Orchestral and Ensemble Concerts 
Appear on Schedule 

CoPENHAGEN, April 1.—Events to 
take place during the remaining portion 
of the season of 1938-’39 under the man 
agement of Wilhelm Hansen include ap 
pearances of the American pianist (of 
Danish origin), Gunnar Johansen, who 
will give three concerts in Copenhagen 
and also in the Danish provinces and 
other Scandinavian countries; the 
American singer Emy Lou Biedenharn, 
who will give a recital accompanied by 
Coenraad V. Bos, and Karl Ulrich 
Schabel, who will make his first appear- 
ance in Copenhagen. 

Other events and artists under the 
Hansen management are: concerts by 
the Royal Orchestra to be conducted 
by Bruno Walter, Erich Kleiber and 
Hye-Knudsen; Edwin Fischer with a 
chamber orchestra in two concerts; the 
German Peter Kreuder orchestra in two 
concerts; the Danish Wind Quintet, th 
Flute Quartet Erik Thomsen, the ‘Quin 
tet du Hot Club de France’ (a jazz en- 
semble); the Swiss duo, Eric Schmidt 
and Giovanni Bagarotti; the Danish 
Peter Lynged Quartet; the Danish duo, 
Rosa and Svend Prahl, Lieder singers, 
and the Danish Rafn Quartet, assisted 
by Fritz Busch. 

Among the instrumentalists are Otto 
Litzhoft, ’cellist; the Danish pianists, 
Johanne Stockmarr, Johannes Kjaer, 
Alma Almdal, and Uno Browall; Niels 
Christianson, Danish violinist; the Aus 
trian, Lubka Kolessa, and Russian pian 
ist, Galina Werschenskaja; the German 
pianist, Ferry Karl Genhardt, and th: 
Austrian, Lilli Krauss. Singers include 
the Dane, Thorkild Noval, Alexande: 
Helman, Russian; Erna Sack, German 





Dusolina Giannini Honored 
PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—Dusolin 

Giannini was the principal guest o 
honor at the forty-eighth annual dinne: 
of the Philadelphia Music Teachers’ As 
sociation in the Ritz-Carlton on Marc! 
14. Dr. Edward Ellsworth Hipsher 
head of the association for many years. 
presided and introduced Mme. Giannini 
and the other guests of honor. Mme 
Giannini, with Robert Elmore at the 
piano, was heard in a short program 
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